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Service 


HE service rendered by a financial institu- 
tion is the chief factor in retaining customers. 


In both our Banking and ‘Trust Departments we 
are still serving many of the grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of those who originally 
opened deposit or fiduciary accounts with us. 


Experience—Fidelity— Permanence 


Bank of New York & Trust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $19,000,000 
Temporary Uptown Office 


Main Office Madison Avenue 
76 William Street at 63rd Street 





Again — First ! 


Chatham Phenix—FIRST institution 
to bear the name of ‘‘National Bank 
and Trust Company.’’ 


Chatham Phenix—FIRST National Bank to 
establish branch offices. 


And now again—FIRST National Bank to 
locate an office within the boundaries of the 
former Long Island City, the new manufactur- 
ing center of New York. 


MAIN OFFICE 
149 Broadway, Corner Liberty Street, New York City 
RESJURCEIS EXCEEDING A QUARTER BILLION DOLLARS 
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Every Market 


ROM Victoria on the Pacific to Barcelona 

in Spain, and from Fort McMurray on the 
northern fringe of civilization to Buenos Aires 
in South America—in every market, and in the 
service of every phase of industry and business, 
the 900 branches of this bank play an impor- 
tant part. Our branches have an _ intimate 
knowledge of domestic and foreign markets, 
which may prove of value to your customers. 


When you require a banking con- 
nection in Canada, use the Royal 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


IN NEW YORK AT 68 WILLIAM STREET 
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ANALYZING ACTIVE CHECKING ACCOUNTS IN MODERATE-SIZED BANKS 


By Robert H. Myers 
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By M. E. Robertson 
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24-Hour 


Transit Service 


(Ommerce [rust Gmpany 


Capital and Surplus 8 Millions 


Kansas City 


Sate 


Analysis of 


South American Trade 
COMPREHENSIVE survey of 


trade conditions in Latin Amer- 
ica by Robert J. Hose, Chairman of 
the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
is now available in booklet form. 
40 Years 


in 


Represented by 


56 THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
Branches TRUST COMPANY 


throughout the 


A copy will be mailed on request. 
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SOME WAYS 
WE HELP 
BANKS 


Credit 
Information 
Investment 
Information 
Foreign Banking 
Facilities 
Bankers 
Acceptances 
Trust 

Services 


Purchase or 
Sale of Stocks 
or Bonds 


Marketing 
Information 
Personal 
Service 


When your 
customers wish to 
Buy or Sell 
Stocks or Bonds 


A wire or letter to our offices 
will put you in quick touch 
with markets for either pur- 
chase or disposal of securities. 
We can execute orders for our 
out-of-town customers with as 
much promptness as if our doors 
adjoined. Our experience in- 
sures intelligent understanding 
of your instructions. 


ca 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW YORK 
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Modern Methods Demand Special Attention 
for Collections. Use the 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





The Publisher’s Page 


HAT the conclusions drawn from an exhaustive statistical 

study made during the last summer of the records for the 

last twenty years of five different investment mediums are 

of special interest and importance to bankers and investors 

in bank stocks is borne out in an article “NEw York Bank 
Stocks AS Lone TERM INVESTMENTS,” by Braprorp Dorr, to 
appear in the January issue. Mr. Dorr’s analysis shows that stocks 
in banks in New York City have been markedly superior as long 
term investments to common stocks, preferred stocks and bonds as to 
safety, income and appreciation, while stocks of banks in a typical 
city outside New York were not. In terms of the diminishing 
purchasing power of the dollar the conclusions are even more strik- 
ing, as it appears that of all the various mediums studied, New 
York bank stocks composed the only one which insured the investor 
against the effects of the shrinking dollar. While in every other 
series the investor suffered a heavy loss in terms of the purchasing 
power of his holdings, the purchaser of a diversified interest in the 
stocks of the twenty largest New York banks saw their commodity 
value doubled during the period, while the dollar value nearly 
quadrupled. Mr. Dorr is at the head of the Investment Trust 
Analyst, a research organization at Cambridge, Mass. 


“PROBLEMS OF INVESTING BANKING Funps” is the title of the first 
of a series of investment articles on the general subject of “Manag- 
ing the Bank’s Investments.” This series‘of articles is being written 
for THe Bankers MaGazIne by GLENN G. Muwy, a well known 
writer and lecturer on financial subjects, and author of “The 
Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance.” Mr. Munn points out in 
his introductory article that the ever accelerated output of new 
capital issues has not only greatly enlarged the field of investment 
in bonds and stocks for banks, insurance companies, corporations 
and private investors but it has also increased the volume of securi- 
ties against which collateral loans may be granted. The liquid 
resources of corporations have greatly expanded and it is common 
to find large bodies of securities held in their own vaults. Further, 
current funds are frequently so extensive that it is now a normal 
practice to lend in the call money market cash balances for which 
there is no immediate use. Currently, corporations, wealthy indi- 
viduals, investment trust organizations and foreign banks are lend- 
ing about $2,250,000,000 for stock exchange purposes, representing 
about 45 per cent. of the total placed in this market. Thus, while 
commercial paper has all but disappeared, and the demand for 


{Continued on page xiv] 
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Fiduciary Service 
In Massachusetts 


During nearly half a century of Estate and Trust experi- 
ence, practically every type of Trust and Estate problem 
that may arise has been met and solved by this Company. 
During the last 20 years this Company has handled more 
than 1,500 Estates. 


Individuals and corporations who require fiduciary service 
in Massachusetts are cordially invited to correspond with 
the President or other officers of this Company. 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, President 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND [RUST COMPANY 
100 FRANKLIN STREET 


cH Arcu and Devonsuire STREETS 


Bonds for Investment 


Public Utility, Municipal, Railroad, 
Industrial, Real Estate, 
Foreign and Domestic 
Financing 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
NEW YORK 


Harris, Forbes & Co Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Incorporated Bond Department 
Boston Chicago 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Ltd. Harris, Forbes & Co., Ltd. 


Montreal London 
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Here's A Book 

That Will Save 

Many Valuable 
Hours 


This company has compiled a practical hand-book of 
inheritance taxes in New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut as well as the Federal Estate Tax. The 
author is Robert Noecker, Assistant Treasurer of this 


company, and an expert on tax matters. 


It is designed to help you get necessary tax informa- 
tion quickly and easily. Without it you may have to 
work through a vast and scattered mass of tax laws, 
Treasury rulings and regulations, decisions of the 
Courts and of the Board of Tax Appeals. It is thor- 
oughly up-to-date, attractively bound in cloth and 


provided with a complete table of contents. 


A limited number of copies are available at $2.00 per 


volume post paid. 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


BANKING Friis \ TRUSTS 


Plaza Office: ’ Sin 4 42nd Street Office: 
Fifth Ave. lew eo” Madison Avenue 
at 60th St. at 42nd St. 

80 BROADWAY 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 50 Million Dollars 
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commercial funds has relatively declined, banks are finding an 
expanding market for their funds in call loans, collateral loans and 
in long-term investments. 


“Too frequently bankers fail to use the credit department as 
a productive unit of their organization because of the incep- 
tive idea that it is a purely protective department,” says Alexander 
Wall, treasurer of the Robert Morris Associates, in an article, 
“THE PropuctivE BANK CrEepIt DEPARTMENT,” to appear in the 
January issue. “In the early days of bank credit departments,” 
continues Mr. Wall, “their managers, clerks and even the officers 
connected with them, were in a measure classed as a sort of financial 
house detective. Examinations of the data submitted by borrowers, 
at first unwillingly and sparingly given, were supposed to be dis- 
sected and nearly psycho-analyzed for the purpose almost of 
preventing borrowing, except on good collateral. There was 
little or no inter-bank credit co-operation. Each separate depart- 
ment was supposed to be the first to discover any weakness of a 
borrower and to be ever ready to recover its bank’s funds, by 
almost any tactics, with no consideration for other banks and most 
certainly with no consideration for the borrower. The crisis of 1907 
pointed out the unsoundness of this attitude and, where the credit 
department has become a productive department, the appreciation 
of the necessity for change was probably born as a result of this 
upset period. Happily, today many banks are rating their credit 
departments as productive and are striving to develop and increase 
this phase of their activity.” 


“GoLD DisAaRMAMENT AND CENTRAL BANK CO-OPERATION” is the 
title of an article by Lionret D. Ente, Professor of Finance, School 
of Commerce and Administration, University of Chicago, to appear 
in the January issue. Professor Edie says: “Gold co-operation is 
difficult for the same reason that military disarmament is difficult. 
The reason is nationalism. We are witnessing nationalistic accumu- 
lation of huge domestic stocks of gold and nationalistic determina- 
tion to grow up to high gold reserve requirements. Nationalism 
as such is not new but its outbreak in this particular form is counter 
to much that had been hoped for. Since the war we have seen 
nationalism set up trade discriminations and tariff barriers. We 
have seen nationalism worry the statesmanship of the world with 
problems of war debts and reparations. We have seen nationalism 
resist repeated efforts to effect genuine military disarmament. 
Now we are witnessing a struggle between the forces of nationalism 
and the ideal of central bank co-operation to effect gold disarma- 
ment. Gold disarmament means cutting down the heaps of idle 
gold in the vaults of national central banks.” 
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More profit 


from present depositors 





By offering your depositors bonds 
recommended by The National City 
Company you not only create another 
source of profit for your bank, but also 
give your customers the benefits of 
National City knowledge of bonds and 
bofd markets. The world-wide facilities 
of this Company are available to you 
whenever you say the word. 

May we send you our special Bankers’ 
List? It will keep you in touch with 
attractive current offerings. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 
BONDS + SHORT TERM NOTES + ACCEPTANCES 
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The Real 


Facts in the Case 


Month after month and year after year, 
more and more bankers continue to select 
the Republic as the home for their Chicago 
account. These bankers have told us that 
the one element that influenced their deci- 
sion most, is that close, personal, man to 
man relationship which exists between our 


officers and theirs. And if you are looking 


for a Chicago correspondent to whom you 
can turn with your problems as one friend 
to another, we should welcome the oppor- 
tunity of handling your account, too. 


The Service Department 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


-* OF CHICAGO :-- 


Office of New York Representative, No.1 Wall St. 
Office of Pacific Coast Representative, Citizens National Bank Bidg., Los Angeles 
Office of London Representative, 8 King William St., London, E. C. 4 
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THE APPROACHING CONSOLIDATION ... 


nex Proves an even more 


COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE for 


correspondent banks 


PON the consolida- 

tion of Illinois 

Merchants Trust 
| =| Company and 
Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago to 
form CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BankK AND Trust CoMPAny, 
there will be conveniently con- 
centrated in the new institution 
a greater and still more compre- 
hensive service to correspondent 
banks. 

The new bank’s resources 
of over a billion dollars and the 
many thousands of bank corre- 
spondents which it will have in 
every part of the world (it will 
serve more banks than any 
other bank in the United States) 
make possible service on a scale 
to satisfy every bank’s require- 
ments and to handle each bank’s 


business with facility and 
dispatch. It is planned that the 
consolidated bank will be a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System, 

CoNTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
Company, the affiliated securi- 
ties company to be capitalized 
at $20,000,000, will provide 
exceptionally strong co-opera- 
tion in the underwriting and 
distributing of investment secu- 
rities. It will offer an unusually 
wide range of securities suitable 
both for the investment of bank 
funds and for resale to bank 
customers, It will be a valuable 
source of investment informa- 
tion and counsel. 

In the consolidated institution, 
customers will continue to trans- 
act their business with the same 
officers whoare now serving them. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources Over 4 § O Million Dollars 


CHICAGO 


a 
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Every Bank doing a Savings 
Business Needs this book 


READ THESE CHAPTER 
HEADINGS 


Savings Bank Movement in 
a A. 

Nature and Functions 

Thrift Habit 

Savings Bank as 
Benefactor 


a Public 


Savings Bank as an _ Institu- 
tion 

Organization 

Management 

The By-Laws 

First Deposit 

Bank and its Depositors 

Deposits 

Withdrawals 

Machine Accounting 

Misc.. Deposits and Drafts 

Deposits by Check 

General Orders and Identifi- 


cation 
Alteration of Pass Book 
Teller and his Cash 
Passing of Deposit Ledger 
Posting and Proving 
Testing Time 
The Dividend 
Mortgage Loans 
Bond Amortization 
Audits 
Banking by Mail 
Account of Deceased Persons 
Lost Pass Books 
Advertising 
Dormant Accounts 
Society Accounts 
School Savings Banks 
Insurance 
Finger Print Identification 
Interest on Loans 
Insolvency 


Operation of Savings Depart- 
ment 


° 
DD: nce 


(ese revised, brought up-to-date 
and with several completely new chapters 
added, The Savings Bank and Its Practical Work 


is now ready in a new edition. 


Machine accounting, a subject unknown when 
the first edition was published in 1913, is dis 
cussed in one of the additional chapters; adver- 
tising the savings bank has been completely re- 
written and a wealth of new material added. 
The problem of school savings banks, which has 
also grown in importance, has been taken up to 
a greater extent than hitherto; and a chapter has 
been added also on the operation of a savings 
department in commercial banks. 


THE SAVINGS BANK 


AND ITS 
PRACTICAL WORK 
By 
WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN 


Read the list of chapter headings listed in the 
column to the left and see how completely Mr. 
Kniffin has covered every phase of savings bank 
organization, operation and management. 


But don’t take our word for all this. Fill out 
the coupon below and examine the book at your 
own desk at our risk and expense. 


USE THIS COUPON 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
71 Murray Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

You may send me on 5 days’ approval a copy of 
Kniffin’s THE SAVINGS BANK AND ITS PRACTICAL 
WORK. If I find the book satisfactory I will send you 
check for $7.50. If not I will return within 5 days of 
receipt. 


euccesnceoucesocnnsoasussncesseaqussussaucesssencscesasacecseaaee 
TIN secciesnscsiscisscves0scsntniehiinennicennnaiamaiitiammeman imams 


Address 
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ONAL PROVin 
ee BANK CAL 


LIMITED 


Established 1833 
($5=21) 


Subscribed Capital - - - $218,085,400 
Paid-Up Capital - - - - - 47,397,080 
Reserve Fund - - - = + 47,397,080 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
UNION BANK OFFICE: 2 Princes Street, London, E. C. 2 


OVER 1,200 OFFICES in ENGLAND and WALES 


The Bank offers special facilities for the conduct of accounts 
of Overseas Banks 


AFFILIATED BANKS 
COUTTS & CO., GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 


Commercial Bank of Greece 


(A Limited Liability Company registered in Athens) 


Head Office: Athens 


BRANCHES 
Piraeus, Argos, Pyrgos, Patras, Corfou, Cephalonia, Nauplie, Vostizza, 
Calamata, Syra, Chio, Candia, Volo, Salonica, Larissa, Triccala, 
Mytilene, Canea, Zante, Tripolitza, Plomari, Rethymo, 
Cavalla, Carditza, Prevesa, WVathy and Carlovassi 


ASSOCIATED BANK in LONDON 


The Commercial Bank of The Near East, Ltd. 


4 London Wall Buildings, E. C. 2 
with branches in CONSTANTINOPLE and ALEXANDRIA 


Correspondents in the principal towns of Greece and in foreign countries 
throughout the world 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


Collections, Letters of Credit, Cable Transfers, Current 
and Term Deposits, Etc. 


Capital and Reserves . . Dr. 398,483,473 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 
all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 
Liners Aguitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 








AMERICAN DEPARTMENT : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 











—this book stands alone——“ a thorough and 
systematic treatise in a field as yet virtually un- 
touched.”—American Banker. 


it will tell you how 


the Par Clearance System 


affects your bank 


—whether you charge exchange or remit at par. If you 
charge exchange, the system is taking away some of your 
profits by driving your customers to par remitting banks. 
It you remit at par, the exchange-charging banks are 
taking an unfair advantage of you, by charging exchange 
on their own checks, and collecting yours at par. Do 
you know how the par clearance system originated? Do 
you know the economic saving it has accomplished? Do 
you know how widespread it is? You need all these facts 
to make a rational decision whether your bank shall con- 
tinue its present policy or change. You will ‘ind them in 


The Clearing and Collection of Checks 


By WALTER E. SPAHR 


You can order this book on 5 days’ approval from the 
$7.50 Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Murray St., N. Y. $7.50 
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The Bank’s 

” Premises 
At Kingston, 
Jamaica 
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Exceptional Facilities 
in the West Indies 


BANKS having collection business on West 

Indian points will find useful information 

on stamp duties and collection rates in our 
booklet “ West Indies Collections ”. 

Our New York Office at 49 Wall Street, will 
be glad to furnish copies on request. 


24 Branches in Cuba, Porto Rico, Dominican Republic 
and Jamaica. 


295 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland. 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


Capital . 5 . : - $10,000,000 
Reserve . ‘ ; ‘ 20,000,000 
Total Assets over . . - 265,000,000 


New York Agency: 49 Wall Street 
P. W. Murphy, F. W. Murray, Agents 
Branches also at Boston and Chicago 
London, Eng., Branch— 
108 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


formerly the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL & MARTINS LTD. 


with which is incorporated the 


LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE BANK LTD. 


Head Office: 7, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: 68, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Manchester District Office: 43 SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER. 


Capital Subscribed (at $5 £1) $103,011,360 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves 38,597,925 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1928 405,294,025 


The bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents in 
all the principal towns at home and abroad. 








All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


The Bank is prepared to act as Agent for Foreign Banks 


on usual Terms. 


Commerz-und Privat- Bank 
Aktiengesellschaft 


(Established 1870) 


HAMBURG-BERLIN 


Over three hundred beonshes and agencies throughout 
Germany 


Capital - - R.M. 60,000,000 
Surplus about R.M. 35,000,000 


All Banking Transactions 


Extensive Trade Information Service 


Cable address for main offices and branches 


“HANSEATIC” 


Represented in New York by Konrad von Ilberg, 50 Broadway 
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Banca Nazionale di Credito 


Capital Lit. 300,000,000 
Surplus -  - - = “ 50,000,000 
Deposits (Apr. 30th, 1928) over “2,250,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: MILAN, ITALY 


75 Branches and Agencies Throughout Italy 


Correspondents 
in all the Principal Cities of the Kingdom 


Every Description of Domestic and International 


Banking Business Transacted 


PALERMO BRANCH 
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The Sumitomo Bank, Limited 
anneal Ge “The teidinine — ice 


Capital Subscribed . . + Yen 70,000,000 
Capital paid up . . . . “ 50,000,000 


Head Office: OSAKA, JAPAN 


N. YATSUSHIRO, Esq., Chief Managing Director 
K.OHDAIRA, Managing Director K. KAGA, Managing Director 


New York Agency, 149 Broadway, New York 
G. HIGASHI, Agent 


HOME OFFICES 

Osaka (18) Tokyo (15) Yokohama Kobe (3) Kyoto (3) Niihama 

Shimonoseki Moji Hiroshima (2) Hakata Yanai Onomichi 
urume Kure Wakamatsu Kokura Nagoya Kumamoto 

Okayama 
Foreign Branches-— Shanghai, New York, London, Hankow, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Bombay 
Affiliated Banks—The Sumitomo Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H.; The Sumitomo 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash.; and The Sumitomo Bank of California, Sacramento, Cal. 

Bankers—National City Bank of New York, New York; 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd. London; Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank, Ltd., Paris. 


Correspondents in All Important Places at Home and Abroad 


The Bank buys, sells and receives for collection Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers; issues 
Commercial and Travellers Letters of Credit available in all important parts of the 
world, and acts as Trustee for Mortgage Bond, besides doing general Banking Business, 


~ 


THE MITSUI BANK, LTD. 


Capital Subscribed... . - ~- Yen 100,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-Up .... . - Yen 60,000,000.00 
Reserve Funds (June 1928). - - « Yen 63,500,000.00 


Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 


(No. 5 Honkawayacho, Nihonbashi-ku) 
President 
G. MITSUI, Esq. 
Managing Directors 
S. IKEDA, Esq. N. KIKUMOTO, Esq. 
H. KAMESHIMA, Esq. R. IMAI, Esq. 


New York Agency, 61 Broadway, New York City 
Home Branches: 
Fukuoka, Hiroshima, Kobe, Kyoto, Marunouchi (Tokyo), Moji, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Nihonbashi (Tokyo), Osaka (4), Otaru, 
Shimonoseki, Wakamatsu (Kyushu), Yokohama 


Foreign Branches: 


Bombay London New York Shanghai Sourabaya 
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Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappj. 


(NETHERLANDS TRADING SOCIETY). 


Established by Royal Charter A.D. 15:24. 


BANKERS 


Capital Paid up___. £.80,000,000 Neth. Currency (£6,666,666) 
Statutory Reserve Fund.............: f.40,000,000 “ “  (£3,333,333) 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM. 
Branches in HOLLAND: ROTTERDAM, THE HAGUE. 
Branches in the NETHERLANDS INDIES: BATAVIA, SOURA- 
BAYA, SAMARANG, MEDAN, and further Principal Ports. 
Branches in the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, BRITISH INDIA, 


CHINA and JAPAN: SINGAPORE, PENANG, RANGOON, CAL- 
CUTTA, BOMBAY, HONGKONG, SHANGHAI and KOBE. 


Grant Drafts and Issue Letters of Credit on all their Branches and 
Correspondents in the East, on the Continent, on Great 
Britain, Africa, America and Australia, and transact 
Banking Business of every description. 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS : 
The National Provincial Bank, Ltd., LONDON. 


mM ALAA 


< 
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| The Union Bank of Australia, Limited | 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED £12,000,000 
CAPITAL ISSUED £10,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £3,500,000 
+) 9 A 0, 
RESERVE FUND £4.250,000/ °°! —— 
RESERVE LIABILITY of Proprietors £7,000,000 


Head Office—71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Manager—W. A. LAING Assistant Manager—G,. 8S. GODDEN 
Secretary—F. H. McINTYRE 


197 Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, viz.:— 


In Victoria, 47; South Australia, 15; New South Wales, 45; Western Australia, 21; 
Queensland, 18; Tasmania, 3; New Zealand, 48. 


Agents and Correspondents in all parts of the World 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of 
Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. 


Bills negotiated or sent for collection. Commercial and Circular Credits 
_ issued available throughout the World. 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Formerly 


rscorportea ”, THE COLONIAL BANK —,.Patvsrrated. 


Royal Charter, 1836 
with which are amalgamated 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED 


Capital authorised £10,000,000 

Capital subscribed £ 6,975,500 

Capital paid up 

Reserve Fund 

Uncalled Capital 

London Offices: 
j Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2; 
37-39, King William Street, E.C.4; 
I 1 1, St. Martin's Lane, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 
Other Offices: 
LIVERPOOL—25, Castle F se Manchester—21, York Street. 
HAMBURG—Adolphsplatz 4. 
NEW YORK (Agency)—44, Beaver Street. 

With over 400 Branches in 


British West Indies, British Guiana, Egypt and the Sudan, Transvaal, Rhodesia, Cape 

Province, Natal, Orange Free State, British West Africa, Swaziland, Portuguese East 

Africa, South West Africa, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Kenya Colony, Uganda, Malta, 
Gibraltar, Palestine and the Mauritius. 


The Bank acts as Correspondent for Home, Colonial and Foreign Banks 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


BANKERS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL £7,561,238 


Paid up Capital, as at 31st March 1928 . £6,771,198 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits . . 3,732,525 


£10,503,723 
Aggregate Assets at 31st March 1928 . £49,879,550 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICE: 


WELLINGTON, N. Z. 1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 


Branches and Agencies in Over 220 Points in New Zealand 
And at Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; Suva and Levuka, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 


Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange, drawn or payable in New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji or Samoa. ISSUES DRAFTS and makes Telegraphic Transfers. Undertakes @!! 
description of Banking Business connected with Australasia. 
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Commonwealth Bank of Hustralia 


(Guaranteed by the Australian Commonwealth Government) 


Governor, E.C. RIDDLE __ Deputy-Governor, H. T. ARMITAGE 


Balance Sheet at 30th June, 1928 


ASSETS 

Coin, Bullion and Cash Balances $7,229,250 
Australian Notes 21,754,152 
Money at Short Call in London 48,990,000 
Short Term Loans in Australia 17,536,645 
Investments :— 

British, Colonial and Government 

Securities (Face value $78,275,000) 78,216,604 
Commonwealth Government Securities 

(Face value $3,694,300) 3,674,872 
Bills Receivable in London and Remittances 

in Transit 15,925,026 
Bills Discounted, Loans and Advances to Customers and other 

sums due to the Bank 63,350,313 
Bank Premises 2,672,106 


259,348,968 
Liabilities of Customers and others on Letters of Credit 


per contra 2,754,556 


Total General Bank and Rural Credits Department 262,103,524 
Note Issue Department 222,466,133 


$484,569,657 


Capital Account $20,000,000 
Reserve Fund 1,946,364 
RURAL CREDITS DEPARTMENT 
Capital Account 4,210,944 
Reserve Fund 153,165 
Development Fund 150,665 
Deposits Accrued Interest and Rebate 212,440,309 
Bills Payable and other Liabilities 20,447,521 


259,348,968 
Contingent Liabilities—Outstanding Credits per contra 2,754,556 


Total, General Bank and Rural Credits Departments 262,103,524 
Note Issue Department 222,466,133 


_8484,569,657 


Fo OLLowINne upon recent legislation the Savings Bank Department 
has been separated from the General Bank and established as a separate 
Institution under the title of 


Commonmealth Savings Bank of Australia 


as at 30th June, 1928 


Depositors Balances $240,620,759 
Reserve Fund 5,826,478 
Cther Items 3,560,410 


$250,007,647 


Head Office NEW YORK AGENCY, 25 PINE STREET 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA A. Watson Mason, Agent 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD. 


MELBOURNE With its 480 well distributed offices 
Chief Manager: provides a complete banking service 


E. H. WREFORD . . 
throughout Australia, and is well 
Deputy Chief Manager: 


(On Leave) equipped for the transaction of all 
classes of foreign business. 


JAMES WILSON 


Chief Inspector: 
(On Leave) 
J. A. G. HADLEY 


Acting Chief Inspector: 


E. J. OSBORNE Authorised Capital (@ $5to£1) $50,000,000 
Inspector & Relg. Mar. 


Foreign Department: Capital P aid Up ms 7 $25,000,000 
materi Reserve Fund - - - $15,000,000 
LONDON OFFICE: ‘Total Assets March 1928 - $228,110,280 


7 LOTHBURY, E.C.2 


ps 


| Enelish, Scottish & Australian Bank, 


Limited. 
Authorized Capital . . « + $25,000,000 
Paid-up Capital . . . $15,000,000 
Further Liability of ‘Shareholders. . « $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. - . « + $14,625,000 


HEAD OFFICE :—5, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 
and 414 Branches and Agencies in Australia. 
Chief Office in Australia—Collins Street, Melbourne. 








BANKING AND EXCHANGE BUSINESS of every description transacted 
with Australia. BILLS NEGOTIATED or sent for COLLECTION 
REMITTANCES made by TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFER. WOOL 
and PRODUCE CREDITS arranged. LETTERS of CREDIT and 
DRAFTS issued on all the Branches of the Bank. 


Chief Agents in United States: 
- Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
he Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
First National Bank. 
Crocker-First National Bank. 
. The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
E. M. JANION, Manager. 


PTT 


ETT LL LLUL LULL 
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E BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835) 


Paid-up Capital - - - - £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund - = + + £4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 

- £4,500,000 


under the Charter - 
£13,450,000 
Head Office, 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E. C. 2 


EDMUND GODWARD, Manager 
West End Branch, 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W. C. 2 


Branches in Australia 


I 


VICTORIA 
Melbourne ; 394 & 
396 Collins St. ; 384 
Elizabeth St.; 558 
Bourke St. West; 71 
Collins St. East 


Brunswick 
Burnley 

Coburg 

Colling wood 
Elsternwick 
Footscray 
Malvern 
Middle Brighton 
Northcote 

Port Melbourne 
Prahran 
Ripponlea 

St. Kilda 
Williamstown 
Yarraville 


Bairnsdale 
Ballarat 
Benalla 
Bendigo 
Bright 
Castlemaine 
Charlton 
Chiltern 
Cobram 
Corryong 
Dandenong 
Drouin 
Echuca 
Euroa 

Fish Creek 
Foster 
Geelong 
Hamilton 
Horsham 
Katamatite 
Kingston 
Koroit 

Korong Vale 
Korumburra 
Leongatha 
Mildura 
Mirboo North 
Mooroopna 
Morwe 
Nathalia 


Wellington 
Ashburton 
Auckland 
Blenheim 
Christchurch 
Dannevirke 
Dunedin 
Eltham 


Feilding 


Gore 


Hawera 


Featherston 
Gisborne 


Hamilton 
Hastings 


Invercargili 


Victoria, Contd. 
Nhill 
Numurkah 
Port Fairy (Belfast) 
Rutherglen 
St. James 
Sale 
Shepparton 
Stawell 
Strathmerton 
Tallangatta 
Teran 
Traralgon 
Tungamah 
Walwa 
Warracknabeal 

arragul 
Warrnambool 
Wedderburn 
Welshpool 
Wycheproof 
Yackandandah 
Yarram 
Yarrawonga 


FEDERAL CAP- 
ITAL TERRITORY 
Canberra 


NEW SO. WALES 
Sydney: Martin P1.; 
122 Castlereagh St.; 
85 Pitt St.; 555 
George St. So.; Went- 
worth Ave.; 236 Wil- 
liam St. 
Bondi Junction 
Hurstville 
Kogarah 
Leichhardt 
Marrickville 
Newtown 
North Sydney 
(84 Mount St.) 
Petersham 
Albury 
Ballina 
Bathurst 


Be 
+: a 


N.S. Wales, Contd. 
Berrigan 
Blayney 
Broken Hill 
Cessnock 
Cootamundra 
Corowa 
Crook well 
Deniliquin 
Dorrigo 
Dubbo 
Forbes 
Glen Innes 
Goulburn 
Grafton 
Grenfell 
Hamilton 
Howlon 
Jerilderie 
pempeey 

ogle 
LEdouseve 
Maitland (West) 
Maitland (East) 
Moree 
Murwillumbah 
Muswellbrook 
Narrabri 
Narromine 
Newcastle 
Nowra 
Orange 
Parkes 
Peak Hill 
South Grafton 
Stroud 
Tamworth 
Tullamore 
Wagea-Wagga 
Wee Waa 
Young 


QUEENSLAND 
Brisb 


sbane 
Fortitude Valley 

Cairns 

Charters Towers 

Cooyar 

Crow’s Nest 

Herberton 

Hughenden 


Branches in New Zealand 


Kaitaia 
Levin 
Manaia 
Mangonui 
Marton 
Masterton 
Matamata 
Morrinsville 
Napier 


New Plymouth 

Newton 
(Auckland) 

Otaki 

Palmerston Nth. 

Patea 

Raetihi 

Rotorua 

Stratford 


Taihape 
Taumarunui 
Tauranga 
Te Aroha 
Te Kuiti 
Temuka 

Te Puke 
Timaru 


Queensland, Conta 
Tpewien 

ingaroy 
Longreach 
Maryborough 
Oakey 
Richmond 
Rockhampton 
Roma 
Toogoolawah 
Toowoomba 
Townsville 


SO. AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide 

Gladstone 

Kooringa 

Mount Rarker 

Murray Bridge 

Nuriootpa 

Port Lincoln 

Port Pirie 

Wirrabara 


W. AUSTRALIA 
Perth 
7 
Beverley 
Bunbury 
Carnamah 
Dowerin 
Fremantle 
Soowsegerey 
Kalgoorlie 
Kulin 
Moora 
Northam 
Wagin 
Wickepin 


TASMANIA 
Hobart 
Burnie 
Deloraine 
Devonport 
Fingal 
Latrobe 
Launceston 
Sheffield 
Stanley 
Ulverstone 
Wynyard 


Upper Hutt 
Waipawa 
Waipukurau 
Wairoa 
Wanganui 
Waverley 
Whakatane 
Whangarei 


Principal Correspondents in North America 
UNITED STATES, Contd.: 
National City Bank of New York 


CANADA: 
Bank of Montreal 


Canadian Bank of Commerce 


UNITED STATES: 


Bank of New York & Trust Co., New York 
Hanover National Bank, New York 
National Bank of Commerce, New York 


Continental National Bk. & Tr. Co., Chicago 
Ilinois Merchants Trust Co.. Chicago 
National Bank of the Republic. Chicago 
Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 


Wells Fargo Bank & 


Francisco 


Union Trust Co., San 


Offer facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking Business in Australia 
and New Zealand. Negotiate or Collect Bills. Issue Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of 
Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits, on all parts of the world 





STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


(with which is incorporated the 
AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED) 





Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in Cape Province; to the Imperial Government in 
South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 


Authorised Capital £10,000,000 | 
Subscribed Capital £8,916,660 | 
Paid-Up Capital £2,229,165 | 
Reserve Fund £2,893,335 | 
Uncalled Capital £6,687,495 | 
£11,809,995 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


HEAD OFFICE: 10, Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 
London Wall Branch : 63, London Wall, E. C. 2 
West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 (Opposite the Royal Colonial Institute) 
Hamburg Agency : Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53, Schauenburgerstrasse 


Branches and Agencies Throughout 
SOUTH, SOUTH WEST and EAST AFRICA 


New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 


ROWLAND SMITH Agent 


Also representing \ Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 
in New York Bank of New South Wales 


The New York Agency 


ofters to Bankers and Merchants throughout the United States and 
Canada its unsurpassed service for facilitating trade with 
the markets of Africa, Australia and New Zealand. 
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ESTABLISHED 1817 


BANK oF NEW SOUTH WALES 


AUSTRALIA 
Paid-up Capital - - $37,500,000 
| Reserve Fund - - - PAR, 28,250,000 


| Reserve Liability of “i : 
Proprietors - - - aa 37,500,000 


$103,250,000 
Aggregate Assets, 30th Sept., 1927, $438,905,640 
OSCAR LINES, General Manager 


MANDATED TERRITORY 
BORNEO —_ OF NEW GUINEA—2 Brancues 
Kaviengego gana 
—P 


is 
to Worst) “Sum F 
Iva cS 7Tior Samarai * 


o/ 
Port Darwi o” Ful 
- =" 3 BRANCHES 
. fy 2 Lewka 
\0/ on Lautoka 
a SUVA 


_ WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


CANBERRA 5 Auckland 
' pues (Feo. Tennitony) = ew 
AUSTRALIA 


Population, 6,200,000; area, 2,974,581 poe paw _ ZEALAND 
sq. miles; sheep, 103,600,000; cattle, unces 64 BRANCHES WELLINGTON 
13,300,000; horses, 2,250,000; imports, TASMANIA 4 Ba sscues ‘ 
$324,000,000; exports, $724,400,000. HOBART Christchurch 
Annual Value of Australia’s Products Dunedin 
a 


Agriculture $446,500,000 
Pastoral 566,750,000 
Dairying 236,000,000 e 
Mining 120, 000, 000 
Manufacturing ® auckland | 


Head Office—George St., Sydney London Office—29 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
525 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 


{n all Australian States, Federal Territory, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua, Mandated Territory of New Gainea and London 
Cable remittances made to and drafts drawn on Foreign Piaces DIRECT 
Foreign Bills Negotiated and Collected. Letters of Credit Issued 
NEGOTIABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
The bank collects for and undertakes the agency of other banks and transacts every 
i description of Australian Banking Business 
bd Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. 
Agents In New York $ National City Bank of New York 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
}/ Agents in San Francisco, Bank of Montreal, Bank of California National Asso 
| ciation, Crocker First National Bank and Anglo and London Paris National Bank 


= | 


SHAIONADY GNV SAHONVAG Ste 
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‘To Owners of 
Foreign Securities 


O individuals and institutions own- 

ing foreign internal securities, the 
Custody Service maintained at this 
Company’s Offices in Europe affords 
many advantages. If such certificates 
are held abroad in custody, facilities 
are available for prompt collection of 
income, and the securities are accessible 
for transfer and delivery. These Offices 
endeavor to give prompt notification 
regarding rights and privileges, and 
provide the advice of foreign securities 


experts. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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VOLUME CXVII 


ELMER H. YOUNGMAN, Editor 


DECEMBER, 1928 NO. 6 


Editorial Comment 


BETTER AND MORE PROFITABLE BANKING 


in the discussions at the recent 

bankers’ convention in Philadelphia. 
This was due to the fact that in the last 
few years the rate of bank failures has 
been abnormal, and that many banks, 
even with a larger volume of business, 
find difficulty in making a fair profit. 

There are two reasons for the high 
bank mortality: first, the failed banks, 
generally speaking, have been in a lo- 
cality of substantially a single industry 
—farming—and that industry has been 
depressed; second, too many men who 
were not bankers have gone into the 
banking business. 

The lack of adequate profit is ascribed 
to two main causes—too much free 
service and the payment of excessive 
interest on deposits. Multiplication of 
banks beyond the community’s needs has 
also cut down profits. 

Some of these conditions are sus- 
ceptible of remedy by the banks them- 
selves; others are not. As farming im- 
proves—and the politicians are lavish of 
promises looking in this direction—bank- 
ing in farming communities will make a 
better showing. Supervising officers of 
banks can more closely scrutinize appli- 
cations for charters, and thus prevent the 
needless multiplication of banks. They 
can also, to some extent, aid in keeping 
the inexperienced, incompetent and dis- 
honest out of the banking business. The 
banks, through their own efforts, can 
institute better methods of examination, 
and this they are doing through the so- 
called “regional clearing-houses” and in 
other ways. The banks can also stop 
competitive bidding for deposits by 
means of high interest rates, as they can 
suspend free services that promise no 


— return in the shape of good- 
Wl 


Ts above subject was foremost 


Fortunately both the bankers and the 
supervising officers of banks realize these 
conditions and are co-operating to bring 
about an improvement. 

In making a plea for better banking 
the bankers at Philadelphia were mak- 
ing no general condemnation of Ameri- 
can banking standards. They were 
simply pointing out what is indisputably 
true, that too many banks are failing, 
that too much bank service is rendered 
without the return the service is worth, 
and that the chartering of banks in the 
past has been so free as to result in an 
oversupply. By correcting these con- 
ditions banking will be made more 
profitable to those engaged in the busi- 
ness, and the banks will be made safer 
and more useful to the community. 

American banking standards, all 
things considered, are remarkably high, 
but they can be made higher. It is 
gratifying that the bankers themselves 
understand this, and that they are work- 
ing with determination to bring this 
improvement about. 


USE OF CHECKS FOR PAYROLLS 
sts to utilize checks as a 


substitute for currency in meeting 

payroll requirements have met 
with only partial success. President O. 
Howard Wolfe of the Clearing House 
Section of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, dealing with this matter in 
his address at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion, said: 


“In the matter of payroll problems 
which have been referred to in our 
section, we have made a _ complete 
about-face move. After securing the 
opinion of bankers and business men 
throughout the country, through the 
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use of a questionnaire, our first recom- 
mendation was that banks should make 
every effort to introduce the use of pay- 
roll checks. We found, however, that 
this met with very decided resistance on 
the part of labor, principally because 
they found it inconvenient to cash such 
checks. We still recommend that banks 
should co-operate as far as possible in 
providing pay-check service to such 
employers of labor as find it convenient 
to use them. We have come strongly 
to the conviction, however, that the 
question of delivering cash for payrolls 
from the bank to the shop is primarily 
the problem of the employer of labor 
and not the problem of the bank. 
Furthermore, the average employer of 
labor is much better equipped to pro- 
vide properly armed guards and con- 
veyances than the bank is. I have 
in mind a recent hold-up case in a 
large city in which a bank employing 
fifty clerks, possibly one-third of them 
women, was delivering a payroll to a 
factory which employed four hundred 
husky men. The bank messenger and 
his guard were held up and robbed of 
the entire payroll. Our committee on 
payroll problems believes that we ought 
to face the issue squarely by recom- 
mending to employers of labor that 
they and not the bank should assume 
the risk of payroll delivery and that 
they may count upon full co-operation 
by banks in meeting this troublesome 
problem.” 


While a bank may increase its popu- 
larity by delivering cash to concerns 
having large payrolls, this is a service 
which can hardly be rightfully ex- 
pected. The bank fully discharges its 
obligation to depositors by cashing their 
checks at the counters of the bank. To 
expect that the money should be carried 
around to the numerous depositors is 
unreasonable, though such service might 
be justified in special cases. 

As Mr. Wolfe pointed out, the chief 
obstacle to the greater success in the 
use of checks for payroll purposes is the 
inconvenience the employe finds in get- 
ting the checks cashed. While stores 
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where the employe is known will usually 
cash them, this is putting a responsibil- 
ity on the store which it is not well 
prepared to discharge, and one which 
it ought not to be asked to assume. 
With the extension of branch bank- 
ing this difficulty will be overcome to 
some extent, for if a bank on which 
individual payroll checks are drawn has 
branches fairly well distributed, the 
holder of such a check should experi- 
ence no difficulty in getting it cashed. 
When the movement for using checks 
instead of currency for payroll purposes 
was started, one of its benefits to the 
banks was expected to be the opening 
of a number of new accounts by in- 
dividuals who were brought to the banks 
to get checks cashed. But of late the 
small depositor has fallen into disfavor. 
A widespread adoption of the practice 
under discussion would greatly multiply 
the number of checks drawn, and this 
would entail additional costs on the 


banks. 
KEEPING THE PUBLIC WAITING 


IHHERE would seem to be some 
banks—though it is hoped not 
many:—where it is the practice to 
require the public to wait upon the con- 
venience of the officers of the bank. 
Thus committee or directors’ meetings 
are held during banking hours, and the 
customers of the bank are compelled to 
delay the transaction of their business 
until the somewhat leisurely proceed’ 
ings of these meetings are ended. This 
is a source of annoyance to the bank's 
patrons which can be avoided by having 
all these meetings, except in emergencies, 
take place before or after the hours in 
which the bank is open to the public. 
This, no doubt, is the general practice 
among the banks, though it does not 
prevail universally. 

The American method of business 
interviews—and this applies to banking 
—differs from that in vogue in most 
other countries. Here one takes his 
chance of seeing the desired person at 
any time. In other countries the rule 
is to make an appointment for a certain 
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hour. The former method is the more 
democratic, but the latter saves time, 
anc is more satisfactory in other re- 
spects. But if an American must write 
or ‘phone for an appointment with one 
whom he wishes to see, he considers 
that the latter is giving himself airs. 
He resents this, and will go elsewhere 
to seek a more democratic environment. 

An Englishman who lately visited 
New York complained of that city’s 
slowness—about the last criticism a 
New Yorker would expect from a 
London visitor. But the Englishman 
was right from his standpoint. What 
he meant was that he consumed a lot 
of time in trying to see the men with 
whom he wished to come into business 
relations. They had not yet reached 
their offices, were engaged, out to 
luncheon, playing golf, or had gone for 
the day. After a round of such expe- 
riences, no wonder he concluded that 
our business methods, in this one respect 
at least, are slow. Perhaps banks are 
much less derelict in this respect than 
other business concerns. At present no 
change in this matter can be expected. 
The American people choose to stick to 
their democratic procedure, regardless 
of the loss of time involved. This they 
can bear, but they cannot bring them- 
selves to that frame of mind which will 
enable them to realize that doing busi- 
ness by appointment does not imply a 
loss of equality or a sacrifice of personal 
dignity. 


HINDERING THE SALE OF 
FRAUDULENT SECURITIES 


T the convention of the Investment 
Aipanisr Association, held in At- 
lantic City in October, much 
attention was paid to the matter of 
hindering the sale of unsecured and 
fraudulent securities. While the opinion 
expressed was not hostile to the so- 
called “blue-sky” laws designed with 
this object in view, it may be said that 
the Investment Bankers Association con- 
siders the Federal postal laws prohibit- 
ing the use of the mails to fraudulent 
concerns as offering ample protection to 


the public, if those laws were rigidly 
enforced. An increased appropriation 
for the Postofice Department for this 
purpose was favored. Similar views 
have been frequently expressed in these 
pages. 

While the protection of the citizen 
from depredations practiced by un- 
scrupulous promoters doubtless is a part 
of the police powers of the respective 
states, there are some reasons why it is 
preferable that this protection should be 
by exercise of the authority of the 
Postmaster-General to deny the use of 
the mails to all fraudulent concerns, 
including those engaged in foisting 
worthless securities upon the public. 

In some of the legislation passed to 
afford this protection, not only have 
fraudulent securities been shut out, but 
the sale of good securities has been made 
unnecessarily difficult. The number of 
states, and the diverse qualifications and 
prejudices of the state authorities having 
under their supervision the issuing of 
licenses to sell securities, not in- 
frequently operate in a way that is 
harsh and tend to restrict trade that 
is perfectly legitimate. This difficulty 
would be much lessened, if not entirely 
overcome, by having the mails closed to 
all concerns not complying with some 
clear and simple regulations and whose 
operations at any time were tainted 
with fraud. For even if the “blue-sky” 
law of a state is sufficiently drastic to 
shut out the undesirable operator in this 
field, if the mails are still open to him— 
and this is a privilege the state cannot 
deny—he still has a golden opportunity 
of fleecing the public. Besides, the sale 
of securities, like the sale of com- 
modities, is something that should not 
be restricted by the states, providing, 
of course, that such sale is not tainted 
with fraud. In other words, the market 
for good securities ought to be nation- 
wide. 

Had the Federal Government the 
necessary appropriation it could no 
doubt be trusted to enforce regulations 
that would afford the public the neces- 
sary protection, and would be less 
burdensome to legitimate investment 
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houses than are the present “blue-sky” 
laws. The Postofice Department ought 
to have a sufficient appropriaticn to 
enable it to enforce the law prohibiting 
the use of the mails to fraudulent con- 
cerns. 

One effective way to curtail the sale 
of worthless securities is by educating 
the public in the difficult art of invest- 
ing. 


THE BANK CHAIN AND THE 
BRANCH SYSTEM 


STRONG plea for the branch 
Actes system was made by 
Charles W. Collins, former 
Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, 
in an article on Nationwide Branch 
Banking, published in the October num- 
ber of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. It 
must have been clear to all who read 
this article that Mr. Collins made out 
an excellent case for the branch bank. 
Probably some of those who read his 
paper could make out an equally good 
case for the independent unit bank. 
The subject has two sides. Arguments 
for and against branch banking have 
been heard so often in recent years that 
they have become familiar. Very likely 
there will be no general acceptance of 
branch banking in the United States 
until it is more clearly established that 
the admitted faults of the independent 
unit bank are incapable of being rem- 
edied. As was well said by R. S. Hecht, 
president of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, in 
an address before the last annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation: 


“The unit system is on trial and must 
vindicate itself. It depends on the unit 
bankers themselves whether the system 
shall continue to live or be ultimately 
swept away by the rising tide of branch 
and chain banking. 

“It behooves us to put our house in 
order and to take the initiative in cor- 
recting the evils from which the unit 
banks have suffered, for the final test 
will be what system really renders the 
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best service. In other words, it will be 
in the end a question of the survival 
of the fittest. If our banks are properly 
and profitably run by experienced ex- 
ecutives, if we observe sound banking 
principles, if we get together and formu- 
late effective plans of co-operation, and 
if public interest and public welfare are 
always our prime consideration, there 
can be no doubt of the ultimate out- 
come. We have come to the cross roads 
of our financial future. The choice lies 
between improved banking practices 
among the unit banks or ultimate 
absorption by a centralized system. It 
lies between financial independence and 
moncpolistic control. The answer is in 
your hands, and I believe that our unit 
banking system will live.” 


Mr. Collins, in the article to which 
reference has been made above, con- 
sidered chain banking as a preliminary 
to the general introduction of branch 
banks. In late years some strong bank 
chains have been established and their 
operations are to be observed with 
interest. But as far back as 1893 and 
within the last two years there have 
been some experiences with chain banks 
that were rather disquieting, to say the 
least. Conceivably a chain system could 
be operated with safety as the first con: 
sideration. Unfortunately too often 
undue reaching for profit by a holding 
company has been the principal char- 
acteristic of this type of banking. 
Properly applied, of course, the chain 
system might effect economies in opera: 
tion and increase the strength of the 
members of the system. Nevertheless, 
the chain system lacks the unity of 
management attaching to branch bank- 
ing and the complete direct responsibil- 
ity of the independent bank. If we are 
to lose our independent banking system 
the better substitute would be the 
branch system in preference to chain 
banks. 

Have the city banks ever considered 
the possibility of improving banking 
standards by a more rigid testing of the 
condition of the banks they serve as 
correspondents? 
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SMALL DEPOSITORS AND SMALL 
BORROWERS 


come a nuisance from which the 

banks are praying for deliverance 
is now an obvious fact. Having cajoled 
him into opening a checking account by 
the use of every known form of persua- 
sion, the banks now find they have 
got something they did not really want 
and of which they would be only too 
glad to rid themselves. The small de- 
positor, only so lately enticed into the 
bank by blandishments of every sort, 
and assured of a cordial welcome to 
his “banking home,” now finds that he 
can remain, if at all, only as a paying 
guest. In short, the bank does not want 
his account unless he is willing to pay 
a “service charge” for having his checks 
cashed. 

While the banks ought not to be 
expected to handle accounts that do not 
show a profit, and are therefore justified 
in imposing a charge on accounts of that 
character, probably the banks have only 
themselves to blame for the growth in 
the number of small checking accounts. 
These they have, in many cases, so 
licited in season and out of season, and 
people with small sums cannot be 
blamed for responding to these appeals. 

Theoretically, the small depositor of 
today was the big depositor of the 
future. But experience seems not to 
have borne out this theory in a sufh- 
cient number of instances to render a 
multiplicity of small accounts desirable. 
Hence the banks, by a more or less con- 
certed movement, have decided to elimi- 
nate them, or if allowed to remain they 
must pay a service charge. 

Rather strangely, while the small 
depositor is now looked on so coldly, 
the small borrower is coming into high 
favor. He is regarded as “respectable 
and self-respecting, thrifty and hard- 
working.” He is considered as re- 
sponsible for the small sums advanced 
him at 3% per cent. per month. Even 
some of the larger banks are showing 
a readiness to deal with him on this 
basis, although there is testimony to 


[come the small depositor has be- 


the effect that the small loan business 
is not a banking function. An estimate 
that there are some 85 per cent. of 
families in the country now without 
banking credit, if correct, shows the 
possibilities in this branch of business, 
which may, of course, not be within the 
province of the ordinary bank. Never- 
theless, some banks may ponder over the 
small depositor whose account showed a 
lack of profit, and think how the situa- 
tion might have been reversed had he 
been transformed into a small borrower, 
paying 3 per cent. a month for his 
“accommodation.” 


PURCHASE OF INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES BY BANKS 


N selecting this theme for his address 
before the recent convention of the 
American Bankers Association at 

Philadelphia the Comptroller of the 
Currency gave recognition to a phase of 
banking whose importance, already large, 
is becoming increasingly so. The com- 
mercial bank pure and simple is chang- 
ing into an investment bank, or at least 
one of mixed functions, with the invest- 
ment side of its operations tending to 
predominate. Bankers of the more 
orthodox type may deplore this ten- 
dency, though it probably merely repre- 
sents a change that was inevitable in 
view of altered economic and financial 
conditions. The distinction between 
commercial and investment banking, so 
far as relates to operations, may be 
sharply drawn, but when one comes to 
make a close examination of the results 
of each type of banking this distinction 
is less clear. Each operation supplies 
funds for carrying on trade and enter- 
prise, though in a different way. 

No doubt the rule still holds good 
that a commercial bank, having deposits 
payable on demand, or on short notice, 
should make its loans and investments 
in types of paper whose maturities 
correspond to the demands likely to be 
made upon the bank. But even this rule 
is less inflexible than formerly, and for 
two reasons: in the first place the se- 
curity market has broadened to such an 
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extent that several classes of bonds are 
now readily marketable, and this has 
rendered them available as secondary 
reserves; again, the proportion of time 
to demand deposits has shown a marked 
increase in recent years, due in the main 
to the smaller reserves required against 
the former. 

But whatever may be one’s mental 
attitude toward the tendency under 
discussion, the fact remains that it exists 
and that it is likely to increase. In other 
words, the commercial banks are buying 
more securities, both on their own 
account and for the purpose of selling 
them to the community. This develop- 
ment, while profitable to the banks, to 
industry and to the investor, is not 
without some danger, especially since 
it is comparatively new and therefore 
presents fresh problems to many of the 
banks of the country. In this connec: 
tion the admonitions given by Comp- 
troller McIntosh in his address at Phila- 
delphia are worthy of careful study. 
He emphasized the desirability of pur- 
chasing only sound securities, of di- 
versification, and the exercise of caution 
in dealing with investment houses whose 
reputation is unknown. It was pointed 
out to country banks that their cor- 
respondents could place them in touch 
with reliable investment houses whose 
services would be of great value. He 
further said that country banks owe a 
real service and duty to their community 
in seeing that the funds of the com- 
munity go into safe investments. 

Comptroller MclIntosh’s address is 
published in full in this number. It 
will repay a careful reading. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION 
A DDRESSING the National Bank 


Division of the American Bankers 

Association at the convention in 
Philadelphia, President E. A. Onthank 
had the following to say regarding 
national bank circulation: 


“Continuously since the establishment 
of the National Banking System the 
issuance of circulation has been a pre- 
rogative of banks chartered thereunder. 


It served an eminently essential purpose 
and was regarded as a function perma- 
nently incident to and inseparable from 
such banks. It was the chief of numer- 
ous distinctions between them and banks 
organized under state laws, and today 
it is about the only remaining difference. 
Banks prize the privilege and the with- 
drawal of it would remove another 
incentive for the choice of a national 
charter. 

“Notwithstanding this feeling there 
is about the future of circulation an 
uncertainty which has aroused wide- 
spread concern. For some time there 
have been rumors that those in control 
would be willing to retire the Govern- 
ment bonds upon which circulation rests. 
Obviously this cannot be accomplished 
fully until 1930, but if it should be 
decided upon then national bank notes 
would consequently disappear entirely. 
The great majority of national banks, 
approximately 85 per cent. of them, 
still issue currency. It is an asset to 
them and to the Government alike, 
and its soundness cannot be assailed. 
Neither economic nor financial con- 
siderations call for its retirement and 
if national banks would preserve circula- 
tion they must fight for it. 

“Members of the National Bank Di- 
vision, in annual convention, have con- 
tinually voiced their desire that the 
issue feature of their banks be not 
annulled. Its preservation has been one 
of the aims of the division and it expects 
to continue its efforts.” 


The report of the committee on 
resolutions of the National Bank Di- 
vision, which was adopted, had this to 
say on the same subject: 


“Uncertainty over the future of 
national bank notes grows with the 
approach of the year 1930 when the 
U. S. 2 per cent. Consols, support: 
ing nearly nine-tenths of all national 
bank circulation, will become callable. 
Circulation has been a prerogative of 
national banks always; it served our 
country well in times of great need. 
It is a financial advantage to the Govern: 
ment. It is a desirable feature of na’ 
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tional banking. Practically 85 per cent. 
of all national banks issue circulation, 
and though of small monetary value to 
banks, it is an advertising feature of no 
little moment. 

“National banks in great numbers are 
urging that circulation be continued, and 
therefore it is the sense of this annual 
convention of the National Bank Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion that the interests of the banks and 
the Government alike decree that the 
Consols shall not be redeemed when 
they become callable.” 


As is well known, the provisions in 
the Federal Reserve Act looking to the 
retirement of national bank circulation 
have proved non-effective, the volume of 
circulation now outstanding being about 
the same as when the law in question 
was passed. 

If the money market should remain 
in anything like the present situation 
until 1930, it is hardly possible that the 
Treasury will call the 2 per cent. 
Consols in that year, and the circula- 
tion be retired. 

President Onthank’s statement that 
“Neither economic nor financial con- 
siderations call for its retirement” does 
not coincide with the view commonly 
held prior to the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Law. At that time the 
idea of a bond-secured bank circula- 
tion had lost popularity. 

By maintaining the national bank 
notes in circulation the volume of the 
fixed currency, made up in addition of 
silver certificates and dollars and the 
“greenbacks,” is still further increased, 
all this circulation being inelastic. At 
the appropriate time, which may not be 
now, all this inelastic mass of currency 
should receive more attention than has 
yet been bestowed on it. Very likely, 
for reasons that are obvious, the na- 
tional banks are in no immediate dan- 
ger of losing their circulation. 

That the national bank notes are “an 
advertising feature of no little moment,” 
as stated in the above resolution, is 
hardly a sufficient warrant for main- 
taining them in circulation. There are 
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other and better means of bank adver- 
tising. At any rate, publicity is not a 
proper motive for issuing bank notes. 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS CON- 
VENTION 


F one could find fault with the 

annual conventions of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Association, it would 
be on the ground that they offer a surfeit 
of intellectual food. How could any 
man of ordinary brain equipment be 
expected to assimilate all that was 
offered him at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion? In addition to numerous reports 
of committees, and the routine addresses 
of the chairmen of the various sections 
and divisions, there were outstanding 
addresses by the following: President 
T. R. Preston, Governor Young of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Mc- 
Fadden, chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, Comptroller Mc- 
Intosh, President Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and Dean Russell 
of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

During the comparatively limited time 
allotted to the sessions of these con- 
ventions those who attend them can 
hardly be expected to give proper at- 
tention to all that is said. But, fortu- 
nately, the proceedings are published 
quite fully, and this gives an opportu- 
nity for studying the addresses and 
reports at leisure. It ‘is an opportunity 
of which any one interested in banking 
problems should not fail to take ad- 
vantage. Several of the addresses— 
most of them in fact—were from men 
of authority in the respective fields 
covered; the addresses were prepared 
with care, and are well worthy of an 
attentive reading. President Preston's 
address was admirable in all respects, 
reflecting sound and conservative prin- 
ciples. His warning against the further 
intrusion of government into business 
and personal affairs was especially 
timely. 

Aside from the addresses on banking 
and finance, which were almost encyclo 
pedic in their variety and volume, there 
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were two papers of special value, not 
to bankers only but to our people 
generally. President Edwin A. Alder- 
man, of the University of Virginia, 
described the progress of America in 
the eloquent phrases of an educator and 
statesman, and Dean Russell diagnosed 
our agricultural problem much more 
accurately than have any of the poli- 
ticians bidding for the farm vote in the 
recent campaign. 

Some criticism was aroused over that 
passage in the report of the committee 
on resolutions which declared: “We 
therefore look upon the present situa- 
tion as one which will undoubtedly 
correct itself as time goes on, until the 
banking system of the country again 
has a proper control over the surplus 
funds of the country.” There are those 
who think that had the banks applied 
the curb bit earlier to the wild horses 
of speculation their speed would have 
been checked long ago. Now, perhaps, 
they cannot be brought up by a sharp 
rein without danger of upsetting the 
prosperity wagon in which the country 
is so blithely riding. 


FUNCTIONS OF CENTRAL 
BANKS 


OME interesting observations are 
to be found in a recent pamphlet 
on “Central Banks,” by Sir Ernest 

Harvey, Comptroller of the Bank of 
England, since they relate to matters 
often discussed in this country in con- 
nection with the Federal Reserve banks. 
Dealing with governmental and political 
control of a central bank, Sir Ernest 
Harvey says: 


“A central bank in its management 
and policy should be free from govern- 
ment control and the influence of 
politics. 

“In order that a central bank may 
function with a maximum of efficiency, 
it is essential for it to secure the support 
and confidence of every class of the 
community. Only by devotion to the 
interests of the country as a whole and 
by the adoption of a policy directed at 
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all times by the dictates of sound 
finance and economics, and by them 
alone, can such an institution hope to 
establish a tradition of national service 
in which all classes of the community 
can repose an equal degree of con- 
fidence. Nothing can, of course, dero- 
gate from the sovereign power of 
Parliament, as distinct from the govern- 
ment, but subject to that proviso a 
central bank should be free from any- 
thing in the nature of political or 
governmental control of policy and 
management.” 


This principle was not followed in 
formulating the Federal Reserve Act, 
as the Federal Reserve Board is made 
up of appointees by the President, two 
of them—the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency— 
being political appointees. 

Regarding the distribution of profits 
of a central bank, Sir Ernest Harvey 
states: 


“That the people, as represented by 
the government, ought to participate 
in the profits derived from privileges 
granted by them through Parliament to 
a central bank is universally rec’ 
ognized.” 


The “universal recognition” of this 
principle probably rests upon the belief 
that the issuing of currency is a function 
of government, and that any surrender 
of it to a corporation should be paid 
for. Persistence in this belief has almost 
if not quite destroyed a pure bank 
currency. It has been suggested that 
there is a special reason why the United 
States should share in the profits of the 
Federal Reserve banks, as the notes 
issued through the banks are Govern: 
ment obligations. As the member banks 
contributed all the funds to the system 
in the form of capital and deposited 
reserves, it may well be questioned 
whether the present division of profits 
is equitable. The risk in guarantecing 
the Federal Reserve notes cannot be 
very great. 

“A central bank,” says Sir Ernest 
(Continued on page 968) 






THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RISE AND FALL 
OF BROKERS’ LOANS 


By Davip Fripay 


The rise in brokers’ loans was the subject of more discussion at the recent conven- 


tion of the American Bankers Association than any other single topic. 


The follow- 


ing timely article, written for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE by Dr. Friday, presents an 


unusual and highly interesting viewpoint on this subject. 


The rapid rise in brokers’ 


loans during the current year is explained in this article as due to the fact that 
many investors and investment trusts have sold stocks out of their own vaults to 


customers of brokerage houses. 


The author is a widely known economist of 


Washington, D. C. 


VY THEN Senator La Follette in- 
troduced a_ resolution into 
Congress thundering against 
brokers’ loans in January of this year 
they had reached the sum of $3,819, 
000,000, a figure then unprecedented 
in the reports of the banking system. 
As this article is written (November 
4), they stand at $4,978,000,000. This 
increase is so large that it should have 
brought upon us all the dire conse- 
quences which were predicted at that 
time if the rise in brokers’ loans con- 
tinued. 

Yet none of the predictions has 
been realized. Industry has not been 
hampered for want of credit. Em- 
ployment and the volume of produc- 
tion, as well as profits, have been at a 
high level. Not even contracts for con- 
struction have fallen. There is at 
present every prospect that the present 
year will close with business at a high 
level and that prosperity will extend 
well into the new year. 


THE CHIEF BASIS OF CRITICISM 


Evidently rising brokers’ loans, even 
when that rise starts from a high level, 
do not necessarily hamper productive 
activity by withdrawing credit from 


industry. The fact that they were 
expected to do so was the chief criti- 
cism leveled against such loans. “The 
inevitable result of the utilization of 
the funds of the Federal Reserve Sys- 


tem for speculative purposes is to re- 
strict the amount of credit available 
for legitimate commercial purposes.” 

The resolution calls upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve to “immediately take steps 
to restrict the further expansion of 
loans by member’ banks for specula- 
tive purposes and require the 
contraction of such loans to the lowest 
possible amount.” Something has been 
accomplished in the reduction of loans 
by banks as the figures are reported. 
They stood at $2,823,000,000 when 
the resolution was introduced. In 
March they averaged $2,514,000,000, 
a reduction of three hundred millions. 
But by May they had risen again to 
$2,967,000,000. On November 4, 
1928, they stood at $2,790,000,000. 
While these loans by banks have 
shrunk slightly, the loans by all others 
have more than doubled, rising from 
$993,000,000 to $2,188,000,000. 

The negligible effect which this in- 
crease in loans has had upon our in- 
dustrial process raises the suspicion 
that the significance of a rise in brokers’ 
loans was inadequately understood. 


CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF RISE 


Just what are the causes and the 
effects of a rise in brokers’ loans such 
as has occurred in this country during 
the last two years? For in November of 
1926 they still stood not far from the 
low figure which they reached after 
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the stock market break of March, 1926. 
They had fallen from $3,141,000,000 
in January to $2,409,000,000 in May. 
By November they had risen to $2,- 
609,000,000. Thereafter they rose 
gradually and rather slowly until Sep- 
tember when they reached $3,200,000,- 
000. Then with industrial recession 
already upon us they began their up- 
ward march toward the $5,000,000,- 
000 mark. 

As to effects, it seems clear that such 
an expansion does not withdraw credit 
from industry in any important de- 
gree, nor is it a demand upon credit 
in addition to that made by industry. 
The great mass of the additional bank 
credit created through brokers’ loans 
by banks stands as a deposit to some 
corporation today. It is not with- 
drawn from industry but is only one 
of the channels by which credit flows 
into industry. 


WHY BROKERS BORROW 


Brokers do not borrow money be- 
cause they wish to build up their bank 
balances or because they need cur- 
rency for pay rolls. They borrow it 
because their customers have purchased 
securities from someone. If they have 
purchased them from _ corporations 
which issued rights to subscribe for 
new stock, then clearly the proceeds of 
the brokers’ loans are paid to the cor: 
poration giving the rights and the 
credit created by the loan stands as a 
deposit to the credit of that company. 
During the last two years many cor- 
porations have issued such rights and, 
since considerable amounts of these 
stocks were carried by the customers 
of brokerage houses, those rights were 
taken up for the most part with money 
obtained through brokers’ loans. 

These loans by New York banks for 
their own account and for the account 
of out-of-town banks have increased by 
$1,120,000,000 since November, 1926. 
During these two years more than ten 
billions of new corporate securities 
have been issued even when refunding 
operations are excluded. Of these se- 


curities, three and one-half billions were 
stocks and the remainder consisted of 
long and short-term bonds and _ notes. 

It is clear that this issue of new se- 
curities by corporations has been one 
of the methods by which the corpora- 
tions have provided themselves with 
bank credit. But that credit was bor- 
rowed by the stockholders and the 
bondholders rather than by the cor- 
poration directly. However, it flowed 


into industry nevertheless. 


GROWTH OF LOANS ON SECURITIES 


This is the reason why all other loans 
and discounts have risen only $380,- 
000,000 during the last two years, 
while those on securities have gone up 
$1,400,000,000.  Percentage-wise the 
disparity is even more startling, for the 
other loans had stood at $8,800,000,000 
while those on securities were only 
$5,5 10,000,000. 

The fact that the new listings and 
the speculative interest has centered 
largely in industrial corporations has 
accentuated this growth of loans on 
securities as against commercial loans. 
More and more the stocks traded in on 
the exchanges in large volume are 
manufacturing and merchandising com: 
panies when once they were mostly 
railroads, public utilities and mining 
concerns. These manufacturing and 
merchandising companies are the in- 
dustries which formerly borrowed on 
commercial paper and made commercial 
loans at the banks. Now the stock- 
holders do the borrowing instead of 
the corporation; but the credit created 
by the loans stands as a deposit to in 
dustry. 

LOANS BY “ALL OTHERS” 

But the outstanding increase in 
brokers’ loans has not occurred in 
those made by banks. The loans by 
“all others” have gone forward at a 
rapid rate while those by banks have 
gone down since January. 

The significance of this increase 1s 

(Continued on page 968) 
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INVESTMENT PROBLEMS OF THE 
COUNTRY BANKER 


By J. W. McINTOsSH 


Although obviously the country bank cannot equip itself as efficiently for the pur- 
chase of its investment securities as can the metropolitan banking institution, its 
investment problems are not without a solution, in the opinion of the Comptroller of 


the Currency. 


Mr. McIntosh offers a solution to the problems of the country banker 


in the following article, taken from an address given before the National Bank 
Division, American Bankers Association. 


has probably done more than 
anything else to focus the atten- 
tion of the banker on his security list. 
The item “appreciation” cannot now, 
in many cases, be pointed to with pride 
and gleefully counted on to take care 
of some loss set up by the bank ex- 
aminer—it has evaporated and in its 
place stands “depreciation.” 
Investment lists of all banks feel the 


t ‘HE decline in the bond market 


effect of a decline in the investment 
security market, but how much more 
severe is its effect on the bank which 


has not invested wisely, the bank 
which has not diversified, and which 
has bought from the standpoint of high 
yield instead of safety and _ stability. 
This bank is more often found among 
the country banks than the city banks. 
The reasons for this are obvious and 
several in number. 

The average metropolitan bank is in 
closer touch with the investment se- 
curity market and with the high grade 
investment houses. It has on its staff 
experts in the investment field and be- 
comes a specialist in this line. The 
country bank, in many cases, cannot 
equip itself as effectively. It generally 
cannot stand the overhead and it is 
dificult for the country banker to find 
the time to study the matter, for his 
time is fully occupied in attending to 
local credits and operation of his bank. 
The result is that the bank approaches 
the task of buying and selling invest- 
ment securities with little or no ex- 
perience or training in this field and 


with a judgment in such which is 
naturally unseasoned and immature. 
What happens? While the directors 
are giving consideration to a loan of 
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$500, the cashier of the bank swallows 
whole the talk of a high pressure sales- 
man of a low class securities house and 
buys $50,000 of high yield, unliquid, 
low grade securities. I do not mean 
to convey the impression that this is 
typical of a majority of country banks, 
but it well illustrates several cases 
which have come to my attention. It 
is to the correction of such a situation 
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I wish particularly to address myself. 
Since the passage of the McFadden 
Act, national banks purchase invest- 
ment securities for three main reasons: 


1. For secondary reserve. 
2. For permanent investment. 
3. For sale to their clients. 


It is healthy for the bank to engage 
in these purchases when wisely handled, 
for not only should the bank have the 
reserve which is created thereby but 
the bank’s client has a right to and de- 
mands these services, and in addition 
it offers a new source of income be- 
yond interest and discount. 

POINTS TO CONSIDER IN PURCHASING 

In approaching the problem which 
confronts him, the country banker 
should bear in mind: 

First, that a personal call from a se- 
curities salesman does not insure the 
securities purchased from him. In this 
connection the increased competition 
among underwriters of securities for 
the high grade issues with low rates of 
interest has cut to the quick the margin 
of commission or profit to be had on 
such issues. The outcome has been 
that the large city banks and sound in- 
vestment houses cannot afford to spend 
large sums in selling such securities 
throughout the country. It is impos- 
sible for them to send their salesmen 
with considerable frequency to call 
upon the country bankers and they are 
often compelled to make their offerings 
by mail—a method which is admittedly 
less effective than a personal call, which 
is obviously much more expensive. 

Second, that unsound securities no 
matter how high the yield which they 
give are far more likely to produce 
losses than profits. Most country banks 
have suffered loss through unwise loans 
and many have been brought to liquida- 
tion for this reason. In the eagerness 
to secure yield, the safety of principal 
is forgotten or neglected and the results 
have been disastrous. The same kind 


of thing has begun again, this time 
with securities as the asset which is 





causing the trouble. 
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Far too many 
bankers when they buy bonds are buy- 
ing yield and are paying little attention 
to safety or liquidity, and a few losses 
of the principal of securities which de- 
fault in the course of a year will not 
only wipe out the extra interest but 
are likely to turn net income into a 
loss. This has occurred in a number 
of cases which have come to my at- 
tention. 

Third, that unsound securities do not 
add to the liquidity of a bank’s assets 
but on the other hand detract from. it. 
Many country banks have found them- 
selves in difficulty because of the frozen 
condition of their assets, even when 
the underlying securities appear to be 
ample. The same thing is happening 
in the case of securities. Poor invest- 
ment securities, even though they are 
not in default, lack liquidity at all 
times. Thus in times of stress when a 
bank wants to rely upon investment 
securities for liquidity, it will find that 
poor securities fail it. From this stand- 
point they can only be sold—if they 
can be sold at all—at a heavy loss. 


DIVERSIFICATION 


Fourth, diversification which will 
provide the desired safety, liquidity 
and high yield. Diversification accord- 
ing to types of bonds, governmental, 
state and municipal, public utility, rail- 
road equipment, trust, industrial, cor- 
poration and foreign government. Di- 
versification in respect to management, 
especially in so far as public utility 
and railroad securities are concerned. 
Geographic diversification for all types 
of bonds and diversification in respect 
to maturity. 

Fifth, the purchase of investment se- 
curities adapted to its own particular 
needs and requirements. What the 


needs of a bank in purchasing invest- 
ment securities are must necessarily 
rest with the bank. Some banks have 
large sums available for investment in 
bonds, others have hardly enough funds 
available to purchase securities purely 


The 


for a secondary reserve account. 
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division of deposits between demand 
and time deposits will determine in a 
large measure the situation of a bank 
in this respect, as well as serve as a 
basis for the determination of the size 
of the secondary reserve. The fluctua- 
tion in deposits and local loans, the 
number of large accounts and the 
amount of the variation in their de- 
posits, the cyclic changes in the busi- 
ness of the community will all have 
their influence over the size and char- 
acter of securities purchased. Ob- 
viously yield must be sacrificed to some 
extent to obtain both safety and liquid- 
ity. Liquidity cannot be neglected but 
it will be found that most, if not all, 
bonds of sufficiently high quality to be 
included in an investment account of a 
bank will also have adequate liquidity. 

These are questions of the most vital 
importance to the bankers, city as well 
as country, but, as I have previously 
pointed out, it is difficult for the 
country banker to find time to study 
the question. Of course, he should 


certainly study these problems as in- 
tensively as he can but he should take 
another step upon which I place great 
emphasis and which I desire to em- 
phasize as a solution. That is, he should 


communicate with his correspondent 
bank and ask its aid and assistance in 
making his investments. To do this 
he should at once stop buying his se- 
curities promiscuously from every 
“Tom, Dick and Harry” salesman who 
calls at his bank. His correspondent 
bank will not only offer him every as- 
sistance in his problems but it will 
recommend to him high class security 
investment houses with which he may 
deal with safety. Moreover, the cor- 
respondent bank or a good investment 
house often offers a service which is 
valuable, that is, the analysis of the 
bank’s security holdings. An analysis 
of this sort, which is of great value to 
the banker, is one which analyzes his 
reserve and investment needs and meas- 
ures his actual situation against these 
requirements. Such an analysis when 
intelligently and conscientiously made is 
invaluable to a banker in dealing with 
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his problems. Such an analysis may 
perhaps be new to many bankers but 
they are being made. 

With this purchasing problem solved 
the country banker is better equipped 
to deal with his clients and in this con- 
nection he must consider two main 
points: 


PROFIT IN SELLING SECURITIES 


First, possible profit to be gained in 
the selling of investment securities. I 
have touched on the cost of distribu- 
tion of high grade securities to banks 
as compared with possible profits to be 
gained by handling these securities by 
the large underwriting and distributing 
houses and this applies equally well to 
the sale of securities to individual cus- 
tomers outside of the large centers. 
The country bank, however, is not con- 
fronted with the same large costs of 
retail distribution as the big city house 
in its efforts to reach the purchaser. 
The bank’s clients are constantly com- 
ing in its doors and while there the 
wise banker can make his sale to them 
without the necessity of special sales- 
men and heavy traveling and advertis- 
ing expenses. The country bank of 
moderate size which has built up a 
substantial. security business in this way 
can obtain wholesale prices from the 
distributing syndicates. The smaller 
bank can frequently make arrange- 
ments to sell from the list of its cor- 
respondent city bank or some high 
grade investment house subject, of 
course, to confirmation. The profit, 
naturally, is smaller but the country 
bank by so doing ties up none of its 
funds and assumes none of the risk. 
Here is a field of operation which yields 
a profit to a bank provided, and this 
provision is most important, it sticks to 
sound lines. 


SERVICE TO COMMUNITY 


Second, service and duty to the 
community. Country banks owe a real 
service and duty to their community in 
seeing that the funds of the community 
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go into safe investments. The same 
houses whose salesmen are forcing the 
banks into buying poor securities are 
selling their securities to the people in 
the community which the bank serves. 
The outcome is often the loss of per- 
sonal fortunes on the part of the in- 
dividuals and loss of finances to the 
community from which the bank must 
inevitably suffer, as well as the loss to 
the bank of the profit which it might 
have made by selling good securities it- 
self to its clients. The country banker 
has a real personal interest as well as 
a duty to his community to combat the 
losses which result to his clients—actual 
and potential—from the sale of un- 
sound securities in his community by 
high pressure selling organizations of 
dubious standing. The slogan, “con- 
sult your banker before you invest,” 
should be more frequently used by the 
country banker and in this connection 
he should really wage a campaign of 
education. There is great need for it, 


as is evidenced almost daily by the ex- 
perience of the Treasury Department 
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in listening to the stories of those who 
have been deprived of part of their life 
savings by the exchange of their Gov- 
ernment securities for worthless se- 
curities. 

There is one other phase of the duty 
of banks to the community they serve 
upon which I desire to touch. Banks 
which have trust powers should not be- 
come trustees for security issues of 
doubtful value. An example of the 
effect of such practice was most vividly 
brought to my attention when I found 
in one case that twelve banks had pur- 
chased doubtful or worthless securities 
—the sole reason for such purchases 
being the fact that a large bank was 
named as trustee. The purchases in 
this case resulted in the failure of 
three of the banks. When the name 
of a large bank or trust company as 
trustee is dangled before the prospec- 
tive customer, it is often the deciding 
factor in the purchase of the security 
offered. When that security is of 
dubious character it reflects no credit 
on the bank. 





KEEPING TAB ON $100,000,000 OF REAL 
ESTATE LOANS 


By A. A. DENISON 


How 27,000 separate first mortgage loans, aggregating $100,000,000 or more, are 

administered accurately, swiftly and safely by a trust company, is told in the follow- 

ing article by the comptroller of the Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
where the plan originated and is in successful operation. 


ITH but one or two exceptions 

\X/ during the last twelve years, 

the Cleveland Trust Company 
has been consistently the leader among 
Ohio financial institutions in making 
the largest number of real estate first 
mortgage loans. Even in 1927-28, when 
building construction fell off and nearly 
every bank departed from tradition and 
advertised for such loans, the Cleveland 
Trust Company showed an increase in 
a period of normal decline while its 
largest competitors were still in the 
“valley.” Part of this record is un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that regard- 
less of the condition of the money 
market and the possibility of obtaining 
higher interest rates, the Cleveland Trust 
Company has publicly re-iterated its 
declaration that it has never charged its 
customers more than 6 per cent. 

So here is this bank, with its 27,000 
separate first mortgage loans aggregat- 
ing a hundred million dollars or more, 
with the necessity for a system of 
administering them accurately, swiftly 
and safely, that the funds of its nearly 
half-million deposit accounts may not 
be jeopardized. Complicating such 
procedure is the fact that many of these 
loans, if not a majority, are made at the 
bank’s fifty-two branches, located in and 
near Cleveland, and that many of them 
are permanently carried at certain of 
these branches. 


REQUIREMENTS OF SYSTEM 


The requirements were for an account- 
ing system which would make it possible 


to account for the entire amount of 
income due for the current period with- 
in a very few cents of a pre-determined 
control. 

Such a system was evolved which 
incidentally revealed the fact that more 
than $4000 per quarter of interest on 
interest for delinquent payments was. 
not being collected. This item alone, 
now being collected, more than pays 
for the entire system. 

At the beginning it should be under: 
stood that the entire bank is operating 
under a well-known accrual accounting 
system and that the real estate loan 
department represents only one applica- 
tion. Under this accrual system the 
bank is enabled to know from day to 
day just how much has been earned on 
its real estate loans and at the same time 
the exact amount of the real estate loan 
income to be collected at the end of the 
current period. 

Bankers operating such departments 
may perhaps learn something of value 
and of possible adaptation in this de- 
scription of methods used to reduce 
operating costs at a time when the latter 
are mounting and profits are narrowing. 

The present system came into being 
when it was realized that there was lack 
of uniformity in handling loans at the 
various branches and that some of them 
were failing to collect interest on in- 
terest in cases of delinquent payments. 
It was apparent that a uniform and 
more nearly accurate system, capable of 
speedy audit and a centralized control 
as far as income was concerned, by the 
comptroller’s department, was needed. 
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A study of various types of accounting 
and of different accounting machines 
resulted. 

The system, as finally adopted, grew 
out of a chance remark from the auditor 
that he had seen a billing machine used 
by commercial houses, making up in- 
voices of goods sold and in the course 
of one transaction reckoning as high as 
three discounts, but only showing the 
net amount of discount. With the co- 
operation of the manufacturer of these 
machines there was developed an en- 
tirely new device which would not only 
post interest and principal, but which 
would figure interest at the same time. 

Here is how the mechanics of the 
system work: To better understand this 
description the reader should bear in 
mind that the interest for each three- 
month period on real estate loans is set 
up in advance. When payments are 
made, the interest on the amount of 
the payment must be computed at the 
rate of the loan for the remaining days 
in the period and deducted from the 
amount cf interest already set up. Thus 
we arrive at the new amount of interest 
due on the loan by reason of its reduced 


principal. 

Let us take an ordinary ledger 
account of the real estate loan de- 
partment. Let us assume a principal 


balance of $5000. Interest amounting 
to $75 for the previous period, which 
has just come to an end, is shown on 
the card. At the beginning of the 
current period an additional amount of 
$75 has been set up on the card. This 
represents the amount of interest due 
at the end of the new period, or a 
total of $150 is now shown cn the card 
as interest due at the end of the current 
period. Fifteen days have elapsed and 
the customer comes in and makes a 
payment of $1000 on the principal, 
reducing this balance to $4000. He 
also pays the $75 interest billed to him 
for the previous quarter, reducing the 
amount of interest shown on the ledger 
card to $75. 

But now he is entitled to a further 
credit on the $1000 payment because 
the interest as set up on the card was 
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on the basis of the original $5000. 
Using the rate of interest for $1.00 
for 75 days the machine arrives at the 
result of $12.50, which is the credit to 
be entered on the customer's ledger 
card. Now we have the correct amount 
of interest due at the end of the period. 
This transaction, formerly computed and 
entered laboriously by human brain and 
hand, has been made mechanically 
possible and we are able to post in one 
transaction a credit to principal, a credit 
for past due interest, a credit for current 
interest and we calculate the credit for 
current interest in one operation. At 
the same time the machine furnishes a 
journal and duplicate for use by the 
operating and audit departments. These 
journals will be referred to later. 


HOW THE SYSTEM WORKS 


This is the way the system works as 
far as controls are concerned: 

As has already been stated, interest 
is always set up at the beginning of the 
quarter. Although the job is a con- 
siderable one in view of the number of 
loans involved, it is very simple as to 
detail. A regular form has been 
made up for the setting up of 
interest. Four columns are _pro- 
vided on it. The first is for the princi- 
pal balance, as shown by the ledger 
cards on the day of set-up; the second 
is for the amount of past due interest 
set up on the cards; third, the amount 
of interest to be charged for the new 
quarter; and, fourth, for the total of 
past due interest plus the new amount 
of interest as a proof of extension, which 
will be explained later. 

The principal balances for the entire 
ledger and the past due interest balances 
are run first. (About 150 items are 
on each sheet.) Then the correspond: 
ing ledger cards and the sheets are given 
to those who are to figure the interest. 
All available teilers, bookkeepers and 
clerks are drafted for this job. 

On a 6 per cent. loan it is only 
necessary to determine the amount of 
14 per cent. of the balance, enter this 
figure into the new interest column, add 
(Continued on page 971) 
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SPECULATION AND ITS INFLUENCE 
UPON BUSINESS 


By Georce E. ROBERTS 


What service, if any, does the speculator render to legitimate business? 
quently asked question is answered in this authoritative article. 


This fre- 
Mr. Roberts is vice- 


president of the National City Bank of New York, and an economist of note. .The 
following article is taken from an address given before the Robert Morris Associates. 


HE public has a definite and 
[ound conviction that no business 

is legitimate which does not ren- 
der service of some kind for whatever 
pay it receives. Production, trans- 
portation, merchandising, banking, in- 
surance, the learned professions and 
other occupations and branches of 
business are recognized as useful and 
necessary, because it is evident that 


they render services, but the services of 
speculation are not so tangible and ap- 


parent. The speculator, in the eyes of 
his critics, seems to be outside the regu- 
lar distributing organization. He buys 
and sells for a profit, but it is not clear 
to them that he adds anything to the 
value of what he handles or renders 
any service in handling it. He is ac- 
cused of being a gambler and manipu- 
lator, dominating the markets, interfer- 
ing with the orderly processes of trade, 
and operating at the expense of pro- 
ducers or consumers, or both. 

It is evident, however, that the in- 
telligent speculator is something more 
than this. He is an independent, com- 
petitive factor in the markets. He em- 
ploys capital in buying, selling and car- 
tying property, he assumes risks, and it 
must be assumed that the other traders 
with whom he buys and sells find it to 
their advantage to trade with him. The 
successful speculator usually is a 
specialist; he knows more about par- 
ticular situations than traders who 
cover broader fields, and for that rea- 
son is ready to act before they are. He 
is ready to buy under conditions which 
do not appeal to them, and can sell to 


them at a profit when conditions have 
changed so that they are willing to pay 
his price. In short, he is ahead of 
them in sizing up a situation which is 
not fully disclosed. His service is 
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primarily that of a forecaster and risk- 
carrier. The wholesale or retail dealer 
of what we may call the regular dis- 
tributing organization wants to buy 
today and sell tomorrow, counting 
simply on a trading profit, based on 
his investment and the costs of carry- 
ing on the business. The speculator’s 
business is that of carrying commodities 
or any kind of salable property from 
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one time to another, subject to the 
changing values in the meantime. 


AN IMPORTANT DISTINCTION 


The distinction between the service 
of distribution from day to day and 
the service of carrying commodities 
from one time to another is readily 
seen in the commodity markets. The 
wheat crop of this country is harvested 
in two or three months, but consump- 
tion extends throughout the year. The 
crop comes on the market rapidly after 
harvest and somebody must buy it and 
carry it, either in the form of wheat 
or flour, and dole it out as it is called 
for by consumers throughout the year. 
It takes a large amount of money to 
buy the wheat crop, and nobody knows 
what wheat will be worth at any date 
in the future. It depends upon supply 
and demand the world over. It is af- 
fected from day to day by the figures 
for visible supply, by weather condi- 
tions and reports upon the growing 
crops. The farmer wants to sell and 
have the use of his money; the regular 
grain trade, consisting of local dealers, 
line elevator companies and terminal 
dealers, offer their facilities for moving 
the crop, but they do not have capital 
enough to carry it. The flour millers 
want to buy wheat as they can sell 
flour. They have not capital enough 
to buy the wheat crop, nor do they 
want to risk their capital in carrying 
wheat. 

The best way to deal with an un- 
avoidable risk is to distribute it as 
widely as possible and this is the serv- 
ice rendered by the speculative market. 


THE EXCHANGES AND THE FARMER 


The idea that the exchanges are not 


interested in the farmer, that the 
farmer is not represented in the price- 
making, and that he suffers in this situ- 
ation, is a misapprehension. The 
traders are neither for nor against the 
farmer, any more than they are for or 
against the consumer. They are not all 
of one mind or of the same interest. 
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They are competitors, striving to outbid 
and outsell each other. If any profit 
can be made in buying wheat in one 
locality and selling it in another, or in 
buying at one time of the year and 
selling it in another, each individual is 
out to get his share, and the exchanges 
bring all of the transactions into the 
open. 

The exchange markets are sometimes 
spoken of derisively as “auction” mar- 
kets, as though the products were being 
sold at forced sale under the hammer, 
but it is not considered a disadvantage 
to stockholders in the United States 
Steel Corporation or General Motors 
that the shares of these corporations 
are bought and sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange; on the contrary, it is 
considered advantageous to the holders 
of any kind of property to have access 
to a market in which there is no active 
competition. The property holder is 
under no more question to sell in a 
public market than in a private market. 

After all, what better method of 
price-making could there be from the 
standpoint of the seller of wheat than 
this, based upon open trading on the 
exchanges of Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, New York, Winnepeg, 
Liverpool, Amsterdam, Paris, Berlin, 
Buenos Aires, and the other important 
wheat markets of the world which are 
in daily touch with each other, and 
whose quotations are published daily? 
What better protection against+manipu- 
lation can there be than this relation 
ship between the markets around the 
world? 

The cotton situation is similar to 
that of wheat. If nobody would buy 
wheat but the flour millers and nobody 
would buy cotton but the cotton goods 
manufacturers, it is evident that the 
market for each product would be very 
much narrower than it is, and with 
less competition than at present. 

In fact, complaints frequently come 
from the flour milling and cotton goods 
industries that speculation in their raw 
materials embarrasses their operations 
by raising their costs unduly. No 
doubt this is true, but it is contrary to 
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the theory that speculation is harmful 
to the producers of wheat and cotton. 

The dealers in the primary com- 
modities are not the only people who 
use speculative markets for hedging 
purposes. The flour milling business 
is involved in all the risks of the grain 
market, and the cotton goods industry 
in all the risks of the cotton market. 
In both industries the manufacturers 
are able to make use of the speculative 
markets for their raw materials to pro- 
tect themselves, at least partially, 
against the fluctuations in these ma- 
terials. 


HEDGING OPERATIONS 


It should be understood that the pur- 
pose in all hedging operations is not to 
speculate, but to transfer the uncer- 
tainties of the raw material markets to 
people who make a business of specula- 
tion. 

Wherever this is done it is clear that 
speculation is made an adjunct of reg- 
ular business, and therefore becomes 
regular business itself. The general de- 
nunciation of the speculative com- 
modity markets is mainly due to failure 
to recognize that they are dealing with 
the natural hazards which somebody 
must carry. The markets do not 
create the hazards; they recognize them 
and distribute them outside of the 
trade, thereby enabling the trade in 
some degree to protect itself against 
them, and to perform its regular func- 
tions with a lower charge upon the 
commodity handled. 

It is a common complaint against 
the grain markets and the cotton mar- 
kets that prices are regularly depressed 
at harvest time, when the farmer does 
his heaviest selling, and advanced when 
the crop is out of the farmers’ hands, 
at the expense of consumers. 

It is absurd to talk about a con- 
spiracy on the world exchanges to de- 
press the price of wheat, but no doubt 
there have been occasions when the 
wheat crop of this country has come on 
the market too fast for the speculative 
market to take it without price re- 
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cessions. There is something to be said 
for orderly marketing to avoid over- 
loading the market, but the idea that 
wheat is regularly depressed at harvest 
time and always rises later by enough 
to make a profit for the dealers is with- 
out foundation. 

The Federal Trade 


Commission in 


its Report on the Grain Trade, 1924, 
Vol. VI, gives the following table: 


Thirty-year averages of monthly average 
prices for corresponding months, for wheat, 
Chicago, 1886-87 to 1915-16. 


(In cents per bushel) 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


These figures are the averages of 
thirty Julys, thirty Augusts, thirty 
Septembers, etc. If there was any 
such regular movement these figures 
would show it. The greatest spread is 
from July or August to May—nine or 
ten months—and in either case it is 
less than ten cents per bushel, which 
must cover all carrying charges, in- 
cluding warehousing, insurance, inter- 
est and finally risk and profit. 


SPECULATION IN STOCKS AND SECURITIES 


Leaving speculation in commodities, 
we come to speculation in stocks and 
securities, in which there is widespread 
interest at the present time. 

A great change has been coming 
over the business world for some time, 
but very much quickened in recent 
years, in the form of property owner- 
ship. Business has been passing more 
and more into the hands of incor- 
porated companies, in which proprie- 
tary interests are represented by stock, 
and indebtedness is evidenced by bonds 
or notes, readily transferable. This 
change is a natural result of the in- 
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creasing use of machinery in industry, 
the increasing magnitude of the capital 
investments required for economical op- 
erations, and the increasing volume of 
production and distribution. Moreover, 
since business operations on a_ small 
scale are being superseded to a great 
extent by operations on a large scale, 
it is desirable that the general public, 
including the wage earners in the in’ 
dustries and consumers of all classes, 
shall participate in the ownership, and 
the savings of all classes shall be avail- 
able to support the expansion and de- 
velopment of industry. 

The distribution of stocks and se- 
curities is facilitated by the organiza- 
tion of markets and, as in the case of 
commodities, the primary service of a 
market for stocks and securities is in 
providing a place where buyers and 
sellers may come together. 

On an organized stock exchange the 
transactions are public, and the cor’ 
porations whose securities are listed are 
expected to make public statements 
from time to time of their earnings and 
conditions. The investing public grad: 
ually gathers knowledge of the list; 
furthermore the market is broadened 
and stabilized by the presence of trad- 
ers, who buy and sell as price fluctua- 
tions afford opportunity for profit. A 
ready and fairly stable market for 
stocks and securities promotes the wide 
distribution which is agreed on general 
principles to be desirable. 

However, price fluctuations are in- 
evitable in all public markets, and the 
development of the stock exchanges 
has the effect of creating a great body 
of property which flows into and out 
of the markets so readily that at times 
these facilities, convenient and desirable 
as they are, actually make for in- 
stability. 

The prices of stocks, of course, are 
affected by the earnings, and the earn- 
ings fluctuate with business conditions, 
which sometimes have a wide range 
from a state of great confidence and 
activity to the other extreme of dis- 
trust and depression. 

In the old days, when _ industrial 
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properties were owned by families or 
partners, the ownership was not readily 
salable and the capital values were not 
quoted in the market. While there is 
convenience and advantage in having 
ready sale for investment interests, 
there is something disquieting in the 
fluctuations which occur in abnormal 
times. Moreover, the vast increase of 
share capital outstanding results in a 
great increase of collateral loans in the 
banks, and in abnormal times mere 
loans may become an element of weak- 
ness in the entire credit situation. 

BANK CREDIT VS. INDIVIDUAL CREDIT 

It must be considered that an impor: 
tant difference exists between bank 
credit and individual credit. Bank 
credit is practically cash and part of 
the common currency. When a bank 
makes a loan it creates a deposit, hence 
a general expansion of bank loans re- 
sults in a general expansion of bank 
deposits, usually payable on demand, 
and our banking laws in the interest of 
safety require that a certain percentage 
of cash shall be held against deposits. 
Furthermore, our entire banking and 
currency system is ultimately based 
upon gold. 

In other words, we have definite 
limits upon the expansion of bank 
credit and credit currency. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System was established 
some years ago for the express purpose 
of maintaining the currency at par with 
gold and of supporting the member 
banks in financing the current require’ 
ments of industry and trade. The Re- 
serve Act undertakes to establish a 
fund of credit which will not require 
involved or speculative operations. It 
expressly says that Reserve credit shall 
not be used for the purpose of “carry- 
ing or trading in stocks, bonds or other 
investment securities, excepting bonds 
and notes of the Government of the 
United States.” 

The reason for this provision is evi- 
dent. Borrowing upon stocks and 
bonds for the purpose of trading in 
them or carrying them is legitimate, of 
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course, but the amount of stocks and 
bonds now outstanding is so large that 
without some restriction upon borrow- 
ing for that purpose a dangerous state 
of inflation might occur. 

It was not intended to place upon 
the Reserve authorities the responsibil- 
ity of regulating speculation of any 
kind; they are charged simply with 
keeping the Reserve banks clear of it. 
Private capital and credit may be en- 
gaged in speculation. The member 
banks of the Reserve System and the 
banks outside of the Reserve System 
are free from restrictions of this kind, 
but the Reserve banks are required to 
confine themselves to commercial trans- 
actions of the highest liquidity. This 
policy is for the protection of the en- 
tire business situation. 

It is evident that the activities of the 
stock exchange over the last seven years 
has signified something more than or- 
dinary investment trading and dis- 
tribution. It has signified speculation 
on a great scale, which has accom 
plished a readjustment of values up- 
ward from the abnormally low levels 
to which they had fallen during the 
war in the great depression of 1921. 
This speculation has absorbed a supply 
of surplus credit, based upon increas- 
ing bank reserves, which, if employed 
in other ways, might have resulted in 
continuing demands for credit in that 
quarter now that no surplus supply 
exists. It is one thing to have specula- 
tion absorbing surplus credit and an- 
other thing to have it competing with 
industry and business over a limited 
supply of credit. Evidently business 
has not been seriously disturbed as yet, 
and interest rates for current business 
are not unduly high, judged by past 
experience. It is well, however, to bear 
in mind that new enterprises, which 
involve constructional work, with em- 
ployment for labor and demands on all 
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the industries for materials and equip- 
ment, are a fundamental feature of 
our prosperity. If speculation in out- 
standing stocks should absorb so large 
a share of our available savings as to 
seriously curtail the supply of capital 
available for new enterprises the effect 
upon general interests must be un- 
favorable, and the stock market itself 
would be involved in the results. 
SPECULATION HAS USEFUL PART 

In conclusion, speculation has a use- 
ful part to play in the business world. 
Intelligently directed it exerts a stabiliz- 
ing, balancing influence, correcting the 
irregularities which develop in the reg- 
ular course of trade. It aims to buy 
when things are cheap and sell when 
things are dear, which tends to main- 
tain the normal equilibrium. Ad- 
mittedly there is a vast amount of un- 
informed speculation which does not 
serve this purpose, but for that matter 
a vast amount of all kinds of business 
is in the hands of people who are only 
indifferently qualified to handle it. It 
is impossible to require everybody to 
pass a civil service examination before 
engaging in any kind of speculation, 
and it is exceedingly difficult if not im- 
possible to discriminate at least in law, 
between acts of the same kind which 
in one case represent perfectly legiti- 
mate operations and in another case 
may be of the undesirable class. 

In all lines the evil of speculation 
develops when it reaches the stage of 
mass action where real standards of 
value are lost sight of and the only 
criterion of values is what the specula- 
tors themselves are paying for property 
which they intend to immediately put 
back on the market. Speculation of 
this kind has lost touch with realities, 
and contributes nothing to the markets 
but confusion and disorder. 
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FUNCTIONS OF CENTRAL BANKS 


(Continued from page 954) 


Harvey, “should not ordinarily compete 
with the trading banks for general 
banking business.” In sustaining this 
principle, he says: 


“It would obviously be unfair that 
the central bank should employ moneys 
entrusted to it by the trading banks in 


competing for business to their detri- 
ment. Moreover, if the central bank 
is to be able to come to the assistance 
of the trading banks in times of seasonal 
pressure, or of crisis, it is essential that 
it should not run any risk of finding 
itself at such times similarly circum- 
stanced.” 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RISE AND FALL OF 
BROKERS’ LOANS 


(Continued from page 956) 


twofold. Insofar as these loans repre- 
sent a withdrawal of deposits from 
banks in order to loan to brokers, they 
lead to a decline in brokers’ loans by 
banks. Insofar as they represent pro: 
ceeds of stock sales by investors or in’ 
stitutions to customers of brokerage 


houses, they are merely a loaning of 
credit which was manufactured in the 
process of transferring securities from 


investors to speculators. Such loans 
have no effect upon the banking situa’ 
tion. They are merely a result of a 
transaction which arose because of a 
difference of opinion between investors 
who were holding stocks outright or 
who were carrying them with loans 
which they made privately at a bank, 
and speculators who thought stocks 
were going higher. 


NO MENACE TO CREDIT SITUATION 


These loans are an important indica- 
tion of the extent to which this dif- 
ference of opinion has developed, but 
they constitute no menace to the credit 
situation. The credit thus created and 
loaned is normally destined for in- 


vestment in securities and when in- 
vestors think it is time to buy stocks 
these loans will fall no matter whether 
stocks are high or low because the 
brokers’ loans will be called and the 
proceeds will be absorbed, by purchases 
of securities. The principal significance 
of the rise and fall of brokers’ loans is 
the indication which they give of the 
mental attitude of these investors or 
“strongholders” of stocks. 

It should be noted especially that 
these sales and purchases must take 
place between owners, one of whom is 
not a customer of a broker while the 
other is. Mere buying and selling be- 
tween persons who are already cus 
tomers of brokers and who leave their 
funds with the brokers after selling as 
balances, will never increase or decrease 
brokers’ loans one cent no matter how 
much stocks have risen or fallen. The 
sums which the purchaser borrows and 
pays will be used by the seller's broker 
to liquidate a corresponding amount of 
loans. But when people who have no 
loans against securities at the brokers 
sell them, the loans are correspondingly 
increased. 





THE FACTOR OF DIVERSIFICATION IN 
THE BANK’S BOND ACCOUNT 


By J. HarviE WILKINSON, JR. 


Just what is the real value of diversification in the bank's bond account and how is 


this value best realized? 


Though spoken of glibly and everywhere regarded as an 


essential in the-investment account of commercial banks, this admittedly important 

factor is not always most advantageously sought. In the following article, the author, 

who is connected with a leading Wall Street investment banking firm, points out the 

important aspects of diversification and explains some of the usually overlooked 
points of the subject. 


tion with the formation of a bank's 

investment policy are so glibly 
discussed as that of diversification. No 
sooner is the subject of investing money 
mentioned than a sufficient spreading 
of the risk is urged. However, by virtue 
of its commonplaceness, it seems that 
some of the aspects of this admittedly 
important point are often overlooked. 
The following comment will be con- 


Peon wa few matters in connec- 


cerned primarily with the principle of 
diversification as applied to the invest- 


ment account of commercial banks, 
though obviously in many instances its 
applicability will extend to individual 
investors. 

Of the many kinds of diversification, 
that as to the size of the commitment in 
individual issues, that as to the various 
types of businesses, that as to maturity 
and that as to geographical location, are 
most commonly sought. Naturally each 
is desirable and it is often possible to 
obtain two or more of these types while 
attempting to secure one. It must be 
remembered that there are numerous 
factors which go to determine the 
amount and kind of diversification 
needed and certain of these elements 
will be presently considered. 


OVER-DIVERSIFICATION 


In the haste to insure against loss 
through spreading the risk over a large 
number of bonds, the fact that there 
can be over-diversification is often for- 
gotten. A consideration of the risks 


involved once this malady is contracted 
should lead to a more serious contempla- 
tion of the problem. To argue against 
diversification as a principle would be 
absurd and this discussion is intended 
as no refutation of the doctrine. That 
diversification should be sought is gen- 
erally admitted but that it is always 
most advantageously sought is open to 
doubt. 

Whereas an account of $10,000 may 
have ten different issues, it does not 
follow that an account of $200,000 
should have two hundred or even one 
hundred different bonds. The very act 
of purchasing a security automatically 
necessitates a close following of the facts 
which may in any way affect the value 
of the security until such time as the 
issue is liquidated from the account. 
This in itself involves much time and 
labor, and moreover to seek out a new 
issue whenever one had money to invest 
would be an added burden. The latter 
act would enhance the danger of buy- 
ing undesirable bonds! In short, the 
matter of diversification runs, in a 
certain degree, counter to another 
equally important question, namely, that 
of selection. The power of selection 
varies, and it is not at all improbable 
that this factor will tend to considerably 
restrict some types of diversification. 
To one versed in the problems of many 
industries, and to one who makes bond 
buying his principal duty, this selective 
factor becomes less of a controlling 
force. 

Geographical diversification will aid 
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in minimizing losses which may occur 
as a result of floods or other acts of 
God. To a certain degree it insures 
against loss which may come about 
because of a depression affecting in- 
dustries serving a particular area. Some 
industries will be suffering from de- 
pression at times when other businesses 
are thriving. Buying bonds of concerns 
doing different businesses will tend to 
keep the investment account in a liquid 
condition, so far as having securities of 
desirable companies in prospering in- 
dustries is involved. The matter of 
what percentage of the account should 
be in short term and what portion in 
long issues is a many-sided questicn and 
will be spoken of later at some length. 

Prior to the inclusion of certain public 
utility securities in the list of bonds 
legal for the investment of the funds 
of savings banks in New York: State, 
the pressure of the demand from such 
institutions tended to lower the yield 
on the highest grade railroad issues 
below otherwise “normal” levels. Under 
such conditions it would seem advisable 
to have had a greater portion of the 
investment account in public utility 
issues than in rails. The recent law 
having changed that situation and other 
things being equal, a more nearly even 
distribution between the two classes 
could be had. Issues of companies in 
industries which are not successful are 
in disfavor marketwise. If it is possible 
to devote enough time to study the 
situation, sufficiently, it may be that 
broader diversification can be brought 
about when the industry has definitely 
pulled itself up to a profitable level. 
Great care should be exercised lest in 
so attempting to spread the risk over a 
wide area unsound issues will be in- 
cluded in the holdings. And thus the 
condition of the bond market at various 
times will influence the subject of di- 
versification. 


DIVERSIFICATION AS TO MATURITY 


Diversification as to maturity cannot 
be universally prescribed for. Different 
elements will enter into the calculations 
and conditions outside of the securities’ 
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markets will often be the determining 
factor. Naturally, if the long-term out- 
look is for falling interest rates, bonds 
with distant maturities are the most 
desirable else on the maturing of the 
short term issues the investor will have 
to purchase on an increasingly dis- 
advantageous basis. If the outlook is 
for rising interest rates short-term se 
curities would be the most attractive. 
These are the points directly related to 
the money markets which will constitute 
a deciding factor as to diversification 
with regard to maturity. 

There are, however, as has been said, 
certain other forces which may either 
work in conjunction with the so-called 
money rates factor or in opposition to 
it. If seasonal liquidation of the account, 
or a portion of it, is necessary, there 
will be need for a high order of market- 
ability with regard to that part of the 
account so affected. The fact that a 
bond is listed on an exchange does not 
ipso facto mean liquidity, though in 
many cases it is a contributing force. 
A liquid security may be said to be one 
which is outstanding in sufficient vclume 
to enable considerable trading, has little 
spread between the bid and asked price 
and is actively dealt in. There is then, 
under the conditions mentioned, need 
for either short-term or active, closely 
quoted, long-term bonds. 


WHEN ACCOUNT IS USED AS SECONDARY 
RESERVE 


Many institutions use their bond 


- account as a secondary reserve and this 


condition too requires a certain degree 
of marketability. To just what extent 
it is difficult to say because of the many 
varying elements. However, if the bond 
account is so treated by the bank, then 
the same conditions set forth with regard 
to known seasonal liquidation must be 
sought. In the case of that portion of 
the investment funds which constitute 
a more or less permanent earning asset 
of the bank, the guiding factors would 
be those relating to the future outlook 
for interest rates. It is not unreason- 
able to believe that, in purchasing bonds 
for an account of this type, too much 
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attention is often paid to liquidity. This 
element, like all others, must be paid 
for and when an extremely marketable 
issue is sought the bank is unnecessarily 
cutting its return from investments. 
There are sound bonds without a high 
degree of marketability. 

In an address before the American 
Bankers Association, J. W. McIntosh, 
Comptroller of the Currency, is quoted 
as mentioning diversification as one of 
the five problems the banker must con- 
sider in buying bonds. He says in part, 
“In approaching the problem which con: 
fronts him the country Sanker should 
bear in mind: Diversification, which 
will provide the desired safety, liquidity 
and high yield. Diversification, accord- 
ing to types of bonds, governmental, 
state and municipal, public utility, rail- 
road equipment trust, industrial, and 
foreign government. Diversification, in 
respect to management especially in so 
far as public utility and railroad secur- 
ities are concerned. Geographic diversi- 
fication for all types of bonds and di- 
versification in respect to maturity.” 


FOREIGN BONDS 


To confine purchases to one type of 
security not only fails to minimize loss 
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but also tends to unnecessarily reduce 
income unless only high yielding secur: 
ities are held. Foreign bonds are com- 
paratively new to the American people 
but so great is the volume now afloat in 
this country that a study of the situation 
with respect to them has been deemed 
necessary by bankers. Prior to the war, 
America occupied the economic position 
which European countries are in today, 
namely, that of debtor nation. Today 
our savings are greater than our needs 
and it is no juggling of the cards which 
has caused us to lend to Europe, but 
rather a natural economic movement. 
The banker must exercise judgment in 
the purchase of foreign bonds, just as he 
exercises it in the purchase of domestic 
bonds, but it would seem infinitely safer 
to purchase sound foreign cbligations 
than to endeavor to increase the income 
by buying unsound, high-yielding, do: 
mestic securities simply because they are 
native to our hearth. 

The question of diversification should 
be removed from the commonplaceness 
it has if by so doing the subject will 
merit more serious consideration. It is 
a vital element in the composition of 
the investment account, and should be 
a potent instrument for safety and 
profit. 


KEEPING TAB ON $100,000,000 OF REAL 
ESTATE’ LOANS 


(Continued from page 962) 


it to the past due interest, if any, and 
extend the amount to the interest 
balance column. 

The proof of the work by the in- 
dividual is simple and accurate. 

In the third column of the sheet on 
which the principal balance and the 
past due interest has already run, is 
now placed the amount of new interest 
calculated for the period and in the 
fourth column the amount of the ex- 
tension of past due interest and the new 
interest. If column four does not equal 
the total of columns two and three there 
has been an error in extension. If the 


total of column three does not equal 
within a very few cents 1 per cent. 
of the aggregate balance as shown in 
column one, there has been an error 
in computing the new interest. The 
total in column three is allowed to 
deviate a few cents from the 1Y% per 
cent. of column one by reason of trans- 
actions involving half-cents. 

After the interest on all the cards has 
been figured, they are gathered together 
and the totals from each of the four 
columns from each of the sheets is re- 
capitulated with the following result: 
If the total of column one equals the 
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general ledger balance of real estate 
loans and if allowance has been made 
for the various rates, a calculation based 
on the total principal balance should 
prove out the amount of interest; and, 
lastly, the addition of columns two and 
three is proved in column four. 

The result of this process, as you will 
see, gives the company on the first day 
of the new period the amount of interest 
which it may expect to collect from its 
real estate loans at the end of the period, 
provided no changes in principal were 
made. For the balance of the quarter 
then it is only necessary to alter the 
amount of this control by the changes 
made necessary by payments of princi- 
pal and by the creation of new loans. 

The journal previously mentioned 
provides the necessary information for 
these changes. Each day this control 
is lowered by the amount of interest 
credits as shown by the machine journal 
of loans paid and is raised by the 
amount of interest debits in connection 
with loans made. The amount of these 


daily transactions is proved as previously 


described, by multiplying the amount of 
principal by the rate of interest for the 
remaining days in the period. 

Mention has already been made of 
interest on interest. Interest is billed 
and payable on specific dates four times 
a year. Whenever customers are de- 
linquent in paying this interest, the bank 
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is deprived of the use of this money 
until such time as it is paid. Under the 
terms of the note the bank is entitled 
to compensation. This calculation is 
also made at the time the delinquent 
payment is made, and the interest so 
calculated is added to the balance of 
the ledger card. If the payment is not 
made at the time the interest bills are 
sent out, this interest on interest is calcu- 
lated on all past due interest items, 
added to the ledger cards, and included 
in the new bill sent out. Adjustments 
to the accrual control balance are also 
made for these items. 

The next big job in connection with 
real estate loans then is the billing of 
interest to the customer. This is done 
about fifteen days before the end of the 
period. Bills are made up from the 
ledger cards on which the total amount 
of interest due at the end of the period 
is already shown. When all the bills 
have been made up they are totaled and 
should agree within a very few cents 
of the amount shown on the interest 
control account. After this has been 
done the bills are mailed and the collec: 
tion of interest follows. 

After several years of experiment 
with this system, the total amount of 
billing to customers now does not 
deviate more than a few dollars at any 
time from the amount set up in the 
pre-determined control. 





THE BANKER’S RESPONSIBILITIES 


By Roy A. YoUNG 


That a bank owes a responsibility to its depositors, its stockholders and the com- 
munity, is the opinion of Roy A. Young, governor of the Federal Reserve Board of 
Washington, D. C. What these responsibilities are he outlines in the following 
article, taken from ‘an address before the American Bankers Association convention. 


be compared to the automobile, the 

natural resources represent the ma- 
chinery and human endeavor the fuel. 
The function of the banking system in 
this machine would be to provide proper 
lubrication. Banks cannot create natural 
resources nor can they be a substitute 
for human labor, but they can work 
toward a more efficient use of resources 
and a more effective application of labor 
and thereby contribute to a smoother 
and more even working of the mech- 
anism to prevent overheated parts and 
possible explosions. 

There is nothing in the country’s 
business life that approaches the banks 
in the widespread influence of their 
activities, which are not confined to any 
particular line of commerce or industry 
but reach and influence all lines of 
endeavor. It is for this reason that 
banking cannot be considered as a 
purely private business and so banks 
are supervised by Government agencies 
and regulated by statutory limitations. 

Essentially, the function of a bank is 
to convert a person’s ability to pay in 
the future into ability to pay at once. 
A storekeeper who wishes to lay in a 
stock of goods may not be in a position 
to pay for all of them at the time, but 
will be able to pay for them after some 
of the goods have been sold to the 
public. It is the bank’s function, by 
lending him money, to enable him to 
convert his future paying capacity into 
present paying capacity. This is a 
simple and fundamental function. It 
involves no great or complicated mech- 
anism and contains no mysteries in 
its workings. The great Dunbar said 


I the economic life of the country 


many years ago: “These functions 
imply no very complex operations. 
They require prudence, integrity and 
patience, but they have no mystery.” 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF BANK 


With this definition of the primary 
functions of banks in mind, let me 
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analyze the nature and order of im- 
portance of their responsibilities. First 
and foremost, their responsibility is to 
their depositors who have entrusted 
them with funds and are entitled to 
receive them either on demand or on 
dates stated in their deposit contract. 
In order to provide additional safe- 
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guard for the interests of the depositors, 
the owners of the banks contribute 
capital, and to this they gradually add 
undistributed profits in the form of 
surplus. These funds, placed by the 
owners of the business in a bank, vouch 
for the good faith of the proprietors. 
They are also a buffer between the 
bank’s liabilities to their depositors and 
their claims on their borrowers. An 
adequate proportion of capital funds is, 
therefore, essential to the discharge of 
a banker's responsibilities. 

More important, however, than the 
capital contribution is the exercise of 
care in making loans and buying invest- 
ments. A bad loan is rarely a kindness 
to the borrower. Too many bad loans 
are a betrayal of the trust placed in the 
banks by the depositors. Therefore, the 
banker must discharge his responsibility 
to depositors by a careful scrutiny of 
his loans. If it were possible for a 
banker to confine all his advances in 
his own community to conservative and 
safe loans based upon production and 
distribution, with the assurance of as- 
sistance from the Federal Reserve bank 
for seasonal and emergency require- 
ments, there could be no serious objec- 
tion to his conducting his institution in 
such a manner. However, I know from 
my own experience that loans of this 
character are not always available and, 
even if they were available, such a 
policy would result in the banker having 
his deposits employed only a part of 
the time. 

Loans of a capital or speculative 
nature made locally, even though they 
are good, do not always represent good 
banking. A bank should not be entirely 
dependent for solvency on developments 
in its own community, but should, in 
the great majority of cases, carry secon- 
dary reserves in the form of liquid invest- 
ments—funds placed on deposit with 
out-of-town banks, commercial paper, 
bankers’ acceptances or security loans 
the liquidity of which depends upon the 
marketability of the securities back of 
the loan. A certain proportion of 
funds not directly dependent upon the 
developments in a community has come 








to be considered as a fundamental con- 
dition of sound banking. 

Second to the banker's responsibility 
to his depositors is his responsibility to 
the bank’s stockholders. They have con- 
tributed capital to the enterprise and 
are entitled to as large a return on this 
capital as can be obtained by safe and 
legitimate’ use of the funds. It is the 
universal acceptance of the priority of 
the depositors’ claims over those of the 
stockholders that indicates the extent to 
which a bank is a public utility. Fortu- 
nately, however, the concern of stock- 
holders about bad loans is greater than 
that of the depositors; in fact, depositors 
begin to be concerned about bad loans 
only when their magnitude is such as 
to endanger the bank’s ability to meet 
its liabilities. Stockholders, on the other 
hand, are constantly interested in the 
success of the bank's operations, because 
every profit made by the bank increases 
the value of the stockholders’ equity in 
the business. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO COMMUNITY 


Responsibility of banks does not end 
with their depositors and stockholders. 
Banks also have a responsibility to the 
community in which they are located 
and from which they derive their de- 
posits. If a bank invests all of its de- 
posits in outside loans and securities, it 
is not fair to its community. If its 
outside loans and investments are safe 
and profitable, it is dealing fairly with 
its depositors and stockholders, but it 
fails in its responsibility to its own com- 
munity. In so far as the use of a bank's 
funds in its own community is con- 
sistent with safety, local industries and 
enterprises are entitled to the first claim 
on these funds. This does not mean 
that bankers must be philanthropists. 
It simply means that their self-interest 
must be intelligent and far-sighted. For 
if a community should be constantly 
deprived of the funds by investment 
outside, sooner or later this is bound 
to arrest its growth and prosperity. 
Ultimately it would lead to a drying 
up of the flow of deposits which sup- 
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plied the bank with funds for its 
operations. The responsibility of the 
banker to his community is an applica- 
tion of enlightened self-interest. In 
popular parlance, the banker must play 
the game and do his bit in the com- 
munity’s work. 


POSITION OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


At this point I want to consider in 
what way the Federal Reserve banks 
enter into the picture. Their capital, 
as you know, is supplied by their 
members. They are in substance a co- 
operative enterprise among banks for 
the purpose of taking care of seasonal 
and emergency needs for credit and 
currency. They prevent excessive strains 
by lending the support of the financial 
strength of the entire system to the 
needs of any community that requires 
and is entitled to it. Even more than 
the commercial banks, the Federal Re- 
serve banks are public institutions and 
the public interest is paramount in their 
responsibilities. 

It is the business of the Reserve banks 
to see to it that there is no shadow of 
doubt cast upon the validity of their 
note issue. The Reserve banks must 
also safeguard their own deposits, which 
are the reserves of the other banks. 
These deposits must be used in such a 
way as not to permit the slightest doubt 
of their immediate availability upon 
demand. It is for this reason that the 
Federal Reserve Act prescribes rigid 
limitations about the use of Reserve 
bank funds. While the direct responsi- 
bility of the Reserve banks on deposits 
is to their member banks, it goes beyond 
that. It extends to the depositors of 
the member banks, because the safety 
of their funds depends to a certain 
extent upon the safety of their reserves 
carried with the Reserve banks. Back 
of these reserve balances of the member 
banks are the reserves of the Reserve 
banks themselves. These are the ulti- 
mate reserve basis of our entire bank- 
ing structure. An all-important re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Reserve 
System is the conservation of these re- 
serves upon a proper gold basis. 
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At the risk of tiring you by stating 
what you already know, I remind you 
that for $100 of deposits carried by a 
member bank, the Reserve bank receives 
on the average about $7.50 as a reserve 
balance. Against this reserve balance of 
$7.50 the Reserve bank must hold about 
$2.50 in gold or lawful money. Thus 
the $2.50 held by a reserve bank is the 
basis of $100 of member bank credit. 
This in turn may be the basis of a still 
larger amount of non-member bank 
credit, because a large part of the re- 
serves of non-member banks is held with 
member banks. This apparently narrow 
base of our credit structure is sufficient 
for safety only because of the co-opera- 
tion of the banks through the Federal 
Reserve System. It emphasizes the extent 
of the responsibility of the Reserve banks 
in protecting these reserves. The Re- 
serve banks must take a far-sighted view 
of the needs of the community and must 
maintain a stock of gold sufficient to 
provide for the country’s growing needs. 


PROTECTION OF GOLD RESERVES 


It is, therefore, a responsibility of the 
Federal Reserve System to shape its 
policy in such a manner as to protect 
our gold reserves against too rapid 


depletion. During the last year, we lost 
$500,000,000 in gold, and no one knows 
whether the redistribution of gold has 
been completed or whether the United 
States will lose additional gold to the 
rest of the world. Our gold reserves at 
the present time are $1,000,000,000 in 
excess of the legal requirements and it 
is fortunate that they are, because it 
puts the bankers in a position to handle 
further export movements of gold if 
they should develop and to meet the 
growing credit needs of the country. 
The loss of gold for the last year has 
been a desirable thing, not only from 
the point of view of those who received 
it and used it as the basis of monetary 
reconstruction, but also from the point 
of view of the United States. It has 
removed from the foreign trade of the 
United States the risks arising from un- 
stable exchanges and disorganized con- 
ditions among its foreign customers. 
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The Reserve System's responsibility is 
to make such use of its reserves as is 
in the interests of the country in the 
broadest sense of the word. This in- 
volves close attention to developments 
both here and abroad and makes the 
framing of Federal Reserve policies not 
only a matter of national but of inter- 
national importance of the first magni- 
tude. 


GROWTH OF BANK CREDIT 





The Federal Reserve System has also 
a measure of responsibility for the 
rapidity of the growth of bank credit 
in this country, although the experience 
of the last fourteen years has demon- 
strated conclusively that this movement 
frequently attains such momentum that 
it is some time before Federal Reserve 
policies become effective. You are fa- 
miliar with the methods at the disposal 
of the Reserve System to accomplish 
these ends. They are primarily changes 
in discount and open-market rates and 
open-market policies in the purchase 
and sale of Government securities. 
Through these means the system can be 
an influence toward easier or tighter 
conditions in the money market, even 
though the influence may be slow in 
operating. It can, therefore, to a certain 
extent, encourage or discourage the 
growth of bank credit. All loans and 
investments of the member banks result 
in the creation of deposits. The growth 
of deposits in turn increases reserve re- 
quirements of member banks and when 
these are met by rediscounting, Reserve 
policies and rates begin to be effective. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to assume that 
only one or another class of loans or 
investments may be supported by the 
Reserve banks, while other classes of 
loans and investments may not. 

Since the Federal Reserve banks fur- 
nish the basis of credit growth in any 
field, whether it be commerce, industry, 
agriculture or the trading in securities, 
the Reserve System feels concern about 
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excessive growth in any line of credit. 
It is impossible for a Reserve bank to 
ear-mark the credit it releases, but when 
too rapid growth in any line of credit 
threatens to upset the financial structure 
of the country and make undue de- 
mands on the reserve funds, which 
should be conserved for the legitimate 
growth of the country’s business, the 
Reserve System can properly use its 
influence against these undesirable de- 
velopments. 





CREDIT STRUCTURE AS A WHOLE 


Within the limits of its powers, the 
responsibility of the Federal Reserve 
System is for the credit structure as a 
whole. A _ healthy banking situation 
must be forever the primary concern of 
the managers of the Federal Reserve 
banks and of the Federal Reserve Board. 
These responsibilities are sufficient to 
require our best efforts in the determina- 
tion of the wise course of action. This 
is one of the reasons why it would be 
unfortunate if the Federal Reserve 
System were to be charged with still 
further responsibilities which are not 
directly related to banking, such as 
responsibility for the stability of the 
general price level or for the modera- 
tion of ups and downs in business con- 
ditions. It is my conviction, and I want 
to leave this thought with you in con- 
clusion, that a healthy banking situation 
is the best guarantee of a healthy eco 
nomic development in so far as it de- 
pends on the use of bank credit. It is 
toward sound banking conditions that 
the Federal Reserve banks must work 
in co-operation with their member banks 
and with other banks which are a part 
of our banking structure. In my opin: 
ion, the country’s entire banking system, 
from the smallest country bank to the 
greatest financial institution, and this 
includes the Federal Reserve System, 
can best discharge its public responsi- 
bility by concentrating its efforts on the 
maintenance of sound banking condi: 
tions. 






BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


almost uniformly encouraging,” 
says the October 29 issue of The 
Guaranty Survey, published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. “Most of the leading industries 
are operating at or near record levels. 
Retail trade is materially larger than at 
this time last year. Railway freight 
traffic, as measured by car loadings, has 
risen above the figures of a year and 
two years ago. Bank debits outside of 
New York City reveal an even more 
impressive gain in comparison with the 
corresponding totals in 1927. Factory 
employment last month was larger than 
at any other time since October last 
year. Commodity exports were approxi- 
mately equal in value to those in Sep- 
tember, while imports were about $20,- 
000,000 smaller. 

“By the curious reversal of form that 
has been shown repeatedly in the last 
few years, the autumn trade expansion 
has been accompanied by a general 
downward movement of commodity 
prices. 

“Steel production continues at a 
high level . . . Construction contracts 
awarded last month in thirty-seven states 
had a total value of $587,674,000, the 
largest September total on record... . 
Automobile manufacture is still at a 
very high level for the season, although 
some signs of seasonal decreases in sales 
have appeared. . . . A measure of im- 
provement is indicated by the latest 
reports from the cotton textile industry 

. No fundamental change is ap 
parent in the position of the coal in- 
dustry... .” 


B atmo conditions in general are 


IN THE TWELFTH DISTRICT 


“A generally satisfactory agricultural 
outlook, a large volume of trade, well 
sustained industrial activity, and an 


ample supply of credit” are given as 
the chief features of the business situa- 


tion in the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District by Isaac B. Newton, chairman 
of the board and Federal Reserve agent 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. 

“Aggregate production of the dis- 
trict’s farms and ranges during 1928 
has approximated that of a year ago, 
-and, with the exception of a few special- 
ized crops, market conditions have been 
satisfactory. The livestock industry has 
achieved a particularly favorable posi- 
tion. 

“The volume of trade transacted dur- 
ing September, 1928, was at seasonally 
high levels and exceeded that of a year 
ago. Current trade conditions reflect 
a generally satisfactory employment situ- 
ation and seasonal expansion in buying 
power of agricultural communities. 

“Industrial operations, excepting 
building activity, have been somewhat 
more active during recent weeks than 
either one month or one year ago. Im- 
provement in these industries such as 
copper mining, lumbering and pe- 
troleum production and refining, which 
have co-operatively achieved a partial 
regulation of output, has been note- 
worthy.” 


MODERATE IMPROVEMENT IN EIGHTH 
DISTRICT 


“Taken as a whole, business in this 
district developed moderate improve- 
ment during the last thirty days,” says 
the October 31 review of business condi- 
tions published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. “As was the case 
during the similar period immediately 
preceding, however, considerable irregu- 
larity was in evidence, both with ref- 
erence to localities and the several lines. 
In the case of merchandise for ordinary 
consumption, . the volume of sales 
was held down by unseasonable warm 
weather. . . . These conditions reacted 
adversely on distribution at wholesale as 
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well as retail. On the other hand, 
production and distribution of com- 
modities of the heavier and more perma- 
nent sort were for the most part in 
heavy vclume, and fully up to eanecta- 
tions. Gains were reported in virtually 
all divisions of the iron and steel in- 
dustry; for the sixth consecutive month, 
September sales of automobiles showed 
increases over a year ago, and there were 
gains in the packing, farm implement, 
furniture and lumber industries. 
“Generally, the principal crops of 
the district have turned out well, both 
in point of quality and quantity, and 
in a number of important instances 
earlier estimates are being exceeded in 
final returns. While the effect of this 
has been to stimulate business . . . dis 
appointing prices, due to heavy produc- 
tion, have had a tendency to hold down 
purchasing of commodities in the rural 
areas below anticipated volume. Cereals 
were lower in price than at the cor- 
responding period last year, and the 
recent sharp decline in hogs brought 
quotations at the middle of October 
below those on the same date in 1927.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN MIDDLE WEST 


Most aspects of industry and trade in 
the seventh district show betterment 
over a year ago at this time, says the 
November 1 review of business condi- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


Chicago. “The iron and steel industry 
has been very active, September auto- 
mobile and agricultural machinery pro- 
duction were in excess of last September, 
malleable foundry operaticns and out- 
put of stoves and furnaces gained in the 
comparison, while orders and factory 
shipments cf furniture for the first time 
this year exceeded the corresponding 
month of 1927. Leather production, 
output of steel castings, and building 
contracts awarded declined from Sep- 
tember a year ago, although the last 
mentioned for the nine months of this 
year show an aggregate gain of more 
than 10 per cent. over the same period 
of 1927. September department store 
trade, retail furniture and shoe sales, 
chain store trade, and mail order sales, 
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all recorded expansion in comparison 
with the same month a year ago. Half 
the wholesale lines reporting to this bank 
had larger sales than last September, and 
distribution of automobiles continued 
above the level of 1927, as did agricul- 
tural machinery sales. 

“The position of agriculture remains 
favorable. . . . Production and sales at 
meat packing plants gained over August, 
and sales totaled more than last Sep- 
tember. Butter production and sales 
declined in the monthly comparison, 
while the former was heavier than a 
year ago and the latter smaller... . 
Little change has taken place in the 
credit situation from a month ago, the 
demand for funds remaining active and 
rates firm... .” 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
District is also experiencing improve: 
ment in its business conditions. The 
November 1 Business Review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
reports that “production and distribu-. 
tion of goods have increased materially 
in recent weeks, and in many instances 
have reached the peak for this year or 
for some years past. The business situ- 
ation this fall in fact has been in sharp 
contrast with that existing at the same 
time last year when trade and industry 
were less active than is usual at this 
season. 

“Retail trade continues to show sea’ 
sonal gains. . . . Railroad shipments of 
commodities in the Allegheny district 
are more than seasonally active, and in 
September reached the largest volume 
since the fall of 1926. . . . Check pay- 
ments in this district during September 
established a record volume for that 
month. . . . Stimulated by a larger de- 
mand for manufactured goods, indus- 
trial operations have expanded further 
during the month. Factory employment 
increased during September and the 
volume of payrolls for the first time ex- 
ceeded that in the same month last 
year. .. . Building operations in Sep 
tember experienced a sharp recovery 
from the decline in August, as evidenced 
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by a large increase in the value of con- 
tracts awarded. The value of building 
permits, however, continued to de- 
dime. ... 


NO CHANGE IN NEW ENGLAND 


The November 1 review of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston reports that 


business activity in New England in ° 


September was practically the same as 
during August, and although the level 
was more than 2 per cent. above that 
which prevailed during the period April 
to July, inclusive, nevertheless, it was 
less than the rate during February or 
March. . . . Although the average daily 
consumption of cotton by New England 
mills during September was the smallest 
for this month during a ten-year period, 
nevertheless, there was an increase be 
tween August and September. Prices 
of raw cotton goods have shown ten- 
dencies to increase during recent weeks. 
Wool consumption in this district during 
September increased from August by 
more than the usual amount. The aver- 
age daily production of boots and shoes 
in New England in September increased 
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from August, and also was larger than 
during the corresponding month a year 
ago. Wholesale hides and leather prices 
declined slightly between the middle of 
August and September 15. The value 
of new building contracts awarded in 
New England in September was the 
largest on record. . . . Between August 
15 and September 15 there was an in- 
crease of 1.9 per cent. in the total num- 
ber of workers employed in identical 
manufacturing establishments in Massa- 
chusetts. Sales of New England depart- 
ment stores in September were about 1 
per cent. behind those of the correspond- 
ing month a year ago, and preliminary 
reports indicate that October trade will 
not exceed that of a year ago. The 
number of commercial failures in New 
England in September increased 7 per 
cent. from September, 1927, while dur- 
ing the same period total liabilities in- 
creased 165 per cent. Monev rates have 
eased slightly during receni weeks, that 
of time money secured by mixed col- 
lateral between the weeks October 6 and 
October 20 dropping from 7Y%4-7Y per 
cent. to 7 per cent. 


WHAT A MAN OWNS 


By RicHARD W. SAUNDERS 


bilities is a business barometer 
and measures the weight of the 
financial atmosphere. Corporations and 
business houses issue statements as a 
matter of course and, be it said in pass- 
ing, to the credit of the income tax re- 
quirements, they are probably more ac- 
curate than ever before. But an in- 
dividual, unless he borrows from a 
bank, is rarely inclined to analyze him- 
self financially in this manner. 
Physicians urge that each man, es- 
pecially after he reaches the age of 
forty, should have a complete physical 
examination at least once a year. Six 
months has been designated as the 
proper interval to have the dentist look 
over one’s teeth. Would it, therefore, 
not be desirable that every man check 


agen of assets and lia- 


up his financial condition at least 
quarterly and see what improvement 
has been made in the three months’ in- 
terval? 

This “check-up” will be valuable 
even if a man finds he has nothing or 
even less than nothing. That fact 
should at once stir him to action. While 
some men become discouraged upon the 
realization that they ‘have achieved no 
tangible result, to most it is an in- 
centive to renewed and more forceful 
efforts. The knowledge that his friends 
are outstripping him, the effect on his 
own self-respect and very often the 
urging of his wife and family all have 
their stimulating result. There is a 
danger that, goaded in this manner, a 
man may be inclined to take desperate 
chances and a good many are seriously 





THE 


4 REAL THREAT OF } 


A BANK FIRE §& 


SY 


HE danger of a bank fire is not 

a danger of burning walls. Itis a 
danger of burning records—of ledgers 
destroyed—of signatures consumed— 
of cancelled checks reduced to crumb- 
ling ashes... Right there is the reason 
that Safe-Cabinet has a place in your 
plans for the day after your inevitable 
fire. The history of bank fires is re- 
plete with the names of banks whose 
recordswere saved because chey owned 
Safe-Cabinets . . . The Safe-Cabinet 
is measured and convenient fire pro- 
tection. No trip toa distant vault! No 


8 Safe Cabinet Division 
Remington Rand Business Service Ine. 

165 Washington Street, Buffalo, New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me further information 
about the value of Safe Cabinet protection in 
hanks. This request puts me under no \. 


Name of Bank. 
Address 


Name of Executive_ 


gy" 


hurried, fren- 
zied gathering 
of papers when 
your daytime 
fire comes! 
The Safe-Cab- 
inet sits at the 
elbow of the 
man who uses 

. You will find thirty minutes 
in the company of the Safe-Cabinet 
man highly profitable. He will tell 
you more of measured fire protec- 
tion. Use the coupon. 


SAFE-CABINET 
Division of 
Remington- Rand 
Business Service Inc. 
465 Washington Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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injured in this way. “Set-backs” are 
almost bound to occur but must be 
light enough to be overcome afterward. 

With the premises that every man 
can make and save and that he should 
check up regularly to see what is the 
result to date of his efforts, the next 
question is whether what he finds his 
own is what he should own. Too 
often one discovers that he is the 
proud (?) possessor of a miscellaneous 
lot of trifles worth nothing so far as 
helping him in the future is concerned. 

A distinction might be made be- 
tween the things that help a man to 
enjoy life and those that are of help 
to him in the future. Americans are 
said, “first to collect souvenirs; second, 
to wonder what to do with them, and 
third, to wonder how to get rid of 
them.” How many millions are spent 
on such things yearly would be hard 
to estimate, although a certain measure 
of enjoyment is gotten from them. 
Hobbies that relieve a man from strain 


are wise but, over-indulged in, become 


harmful. It is sometimes said that 
“being a good pool player is a sign of a 
wasted life.” And as an extreme ex- 
ample, Frank R. Stockton wrote a de- 
lightful story of a certain queen who 
was so fond of button-holes that she 
filled a museum with all kinds of 
specimens thereof and was much grieved 
when the citizens refused to visit it. 
She even put quite a number of people 
in prison for not seeing what she 
thought was a marvelous exhibit. 

The things acquired, then, should all 
tend to future value. For a carpenter 
to own a good set of tools is wise, for 
with them ‘he can make a living. But, 
as the writer has known, for a barber 
of slight education to collect a large 
library of books on philosophy which 
he could never read or understand if 
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he tried to read, would seem far from 
sensible. 

Our opportunities, especially early in 
life, to acquire either belongings or 
knowledge are so comparatively limited 
that everything should be considered 
from this point of view—they must all 
conduce to, and be a part of, a certain 
definite program designed to reach a 
certain goal. To take a concrete case, 
let us apply this to investments. Let 
us say a man has in mind acquiring a 
value of fifty thousand dollars. He be- 
lieves that by saving and constant hus- 
bandry he can attain that sum. He 
decides to invest his savings in bonds 
and stocks, and first he must conclude, 
for it is the only safe conclusion, that 
he will buy only diversified stocks or 
bonds of high grade and of seasoned 
character. This does not mean high 
yield for he is not speculating at any 
time and high yield nearly always 
means a higher element of risk. With 
such a “position” a man may reach his 
objective, especially if he makes his 
resolve early in life. The adoption of 
the resolution gives him courage to 
turn down the many alluring chances 
that are offered to him and in the end 
what he owns is what he wanted to 
own. The diversification must be great 
enough to insure against any serious 
loss and changes may be made from 
time to time in the individual items, 
but never in the program. 

To read worthless books, to buy 
worthless trash, to lose valuable time, 
to think worthless thoughts, all tell in 
the inventory. To conserve, to think 
and act along properly reasoned lines, 
to invest according to a settled plan and 
to have will power to say “no” to all 
things that would cause him to deviate, 
will enable a man to make a satisfactory 
reply when he asks himself, “What do 
I own?” 
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ANALYZING ACTIVE CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
IN MODERATE-SIZED BANKS 


By RoBEerRT H. Myers 


Active checking accounts may be analyzed in moderate-sized banks by the method 


described in the following timely article. 
Merchants National 


HE method of analyzing active 
checking accounts adapted to 


moderate-sized banks—institutions 
with staffs ranging from two or three 
to two or three-dozen, deposits from a 
half million to five million dollars— 
must be: 

Simple—with a minimum of red 
tape, requiring no additional clerical 
force to handle, and clearly explainable 
to the customer; 

Sound—based on correct principles, 
again with an eye to the customer: 

Successful—for if it doesn’t help 
correct wrong conditions (raise inade- 
quate balances and eliminate or reduce 
interest paid but not earned) it isn’t 
worth its bother. 

In the Merchants National Bank, 
Muncie, Ind., has been developed such 
a simple, sound and successful analysis 
method. It requires some extra work, 
true; but because it is spread over the 
organization no addition to the pay- 
roll has been necessary. As for results, 
interest paid on daily balances has been 
eliminated on some accounts, the rate 
reduced on others, and larger deposit 
balances secured in a number of other 
cases—all by showing the affected 
customer the cost sheet on his account 
and convincing him of the fairness of 
the bank’s position. 

The bank uses only one special form 
—see accompanying illustrations—and 
its ordinary duplicate deposit tickets. 
The latter are for the original or source 
information, furnished by teller, book- 
keeper or transit clerk. Duplicate de- 
posit tickets are used because they can- 
not cause errors in the day’s business by 


The author is advertising manager of the 


Bank, Muncie, Ind. 


becoming mixed with regular deposit 
slips, as the duplicates are printed in a 
distinguishing color. The bank could 
have special tickets, of course, but dupli- 
cate deposit slips serve the purpose and 
entail no extra printing cost. 

The special analysis form is an ordi- 
nary 9'4 by 12 inch ruled sheet with 
six columns, a stock form obtainable 
from most printers or stationers, on 
which are over-printed at nominal cost 
the type shown. The analysis proper is 
on one side of the sheet, the reverse side 
carrying the calculation for deduction of 
transit time. 

While the form is self-explanatory, 
perhaps the writer should “follow 
through” a deposit. 


HOW THE ANALYSIS WORKS 


The A. B. Z. Corporation deposits 
$54,128.41 on April 28, consisting of 
one local and two out-of-town checks. 
The teller makes out the duplicate ticket 
as shown (figure C), merely heading it 
with the depositor’s name and the date, 
setting down the number of local checks 
(not the amount), and the total amount 
of the deposit. (The latter is only for 
identification purposes, in the event it is 
necessary later to look up the deposit.) 
He sends the duplicate with his transit 
checks to the transit clerk, who enters 
thereon the number of transit items, 
their amount and the transit time. 

This duplicate then goes to another 
employe for entry on the transit analysis 
sheet of the A. B. Z. Corporation. Note 
that on the transit account (figure B), 
on April 28, are recorded three items 
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NEW 


ENGLAND'S 


“Stoop Union.. Borr.. CANTON” 
—Thus in 1796 the Boston (en- 
tinel reports one of the most re- 
markable voyages ever made. So 
ended the two-year trip around 
the world by the tiny eighty-nine 
ton sloop Union of Boston— John 
Boit, Jr., master — the first and 
possibly the only sloop-rigged ves- 
sel ever to circumnavigate the 
globe. Boston became the leader 
in the old Nor’west and China 
trade ... Her ships whitened the 
seven seas, and it is smail won- 
der that in many ports 

the only name known of 

America was Boston. * 


LARGEST 


TRUST 


Boston has always been the most 
convenient seaport of the East. 
The Clipper Ship trade brought 
such success to Boston mer- 
chants that by 1792 the establish- 
ment of two banks had followed 
this influx of wealth . . . Today 
3,000,000 people live within 40 
miles of Boston docks. It now has 
130 banks, with the fourth largest 
bank clearings of all cities in the 
United States. Among these finan- 
cial institutions, OLp CoLony 
Trust Company, a natural lead- 

er, occupies an enviable 

position as New England’s 


* largest Trust Company. 


, OLD COLONY , 


Trust COMPANY 


17 Court STREET *& Boston *% MAssAcHUSETTS 





COMPANY 
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deposited, with transit time $50,000 for 
three days and $4,007.70. for eight days. 
At the end of the month the book- 
keeping department furnishes the dupli- 
cate slip (figure D) bearing the average 
daily balances, number of checks charged 
to the three accounts of the A.B. Z. 
Corporation during the month, and the 
interest paid on the general account. 


DUPLICATE TICKET 


DEPOSITED WITH 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


O THE CREDIT OF . 
ews) 4 lnpeigtin sation 
ov ae od 





Muncie, I 


Ficure C. 


The employe in charge of the re- 
capitulation makes the additions, multi- 
plications and division necessary to 
reduce the total transit time to a daily 
average (figure B), this sum then being 
entered on the obverse of the form 
(figure A) and deducted from the daily 
average ledger balance. The amount 
remaining is the collected balance, from 
which is deducted the 20 per cent. 
reserves (computed on ledger balance), 
leaving the amount available for loans 
and investment, $4,043.96. This, for 
one month at 6 per cent., earns an 
income for the bank of $20.22. 
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The costs then are deducted—280 
checks drawn, 34 deposited, at three 
cents each—$9.42, leaving a profit, be- 
fore interest paid, of $10.80 on the 
general account. The payroll and office 
accounts are figured in the same manner, 
and when all three are recapitulated it 
is found that a net loss of $39.78 has 
been sustained for that month on this 
group of accounts before interest paid, 
and a gross loss of $63.47 after interest 
paid. 

Yet what average banker, if asked if 
he would allow, say, 2 per cent. interest 
on an account connection averaging 
around $60,000 daily balances, would 
not respond with an eager yes? 


DUPLICATE TICKET 


DEPOSITED WITH 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


(8) ey are OF : 
wet aa portation 
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Muncie, Indiana 


Figure D. 


The three shrinkages in the earning 
power of ledger balances, as shown by 
this system and others, are transit float, 
necessary unearning reserves and cost of 
handling items. None of the three can 
be ignored. 

It will be observed, in the case of 
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DEPOSITORS APPRECIATE THE “SERVICE 
OF PROTECTION” 
IN THESE DISTINCTIVE SUPPLIES 


All standard checking forms are available on Super-Safety paper 


Tue air of quality in the 
appearance and “feel” of 
the beautifully tinted 
Super-Safety Checks 
speaks well for the bank 
that issues them. But the 
most appreciated feature 
of these attractive checks is a service 
of protection they render depositors’ 
funds in transit. Any attempt at 
alteration is exposed immediately. A 
glaring white spot appears if knife, 
ink eradicator or eraser is used to 
change the check. There is further 
protection in the fact that Super- 
Safety Checks are never sold in blank 
sheets —they are made. only to a 
bank’s individual order. To prevent 
counterfeiting, each shect of Super- 
Safety paper is guarded as the Gov- 
ernment guards bank-note paper. 
The thoughtful service of provid- 
ing depositors with Super-Safety 
Checks for protection against check 
alteration is evidence of an interest 
in and regard for a client’s welfare. 
A personal note such as this in mod- 
ern banking has done much to estab- 
lish preference for a bank’s service. 
Many leading banks supply de- 
positors with attractive Super-Safety 
Checks and use with them the hand- 
some, distinctive Antique Moorish 


Trade-mark 


Covers and Binders. An- 
tique Moorish Savings and 
Commercial Pass Books, 
Pocket Check Covers and 
Ring-bound Customer 
Check Covers, a standard- 
ized line of beautiful, 
durable supplies, are well qualified 
to represent your service. With bank 
building or business seal embossed 
on the covers they become a digni- 
fied advertising asset. 

See the local Todd representative 
or return the coupon. Bankers’ 
Supply Division, The Todd Com- 
pany, Rochester, Chicago, New York, 
St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 
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Bankers’ Supply Division 
THE TODD COMPANY, 1139 University | 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 


Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1200 
Lawrence St., Denver, Colo.; 2021 Jack- 
son St., Dallas, Texas. (Address nearest 
office. ) | 
Send me more information about | 
Super-Safety Checks and Antique Moor- 
ish supplies. 
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Figure A. 


the payroll and office accounts of the 
A. B. Z. Corporation, that no deduction 
for transit time was made. The items 
deposited to these accounts were checks 
on the corporation’s own _ general 
account, and were immediately avail- 
able. Similarly, no  cost-of-handling 
charge was made for items deposited, 
as these checks were included in the 
number furnished by the bookkeeping 
department as charged against the 
general account during the month. 

To find the additional balance neces- 
sary to wipe out this monthly loss 
(before interest paid), one must multi- 
ply it by 250. Why? Because 6 per 
cent. per annum, for one month, equals 
one-half of 1 per cent; therefore for 
every dollar of monthly loss the bank 
must obtain $200 more deposit balance, 
plus the necessary reserves (25 per cent. 


more, or $50), making $250. Turned 
around, when the 20 per cent. reserves 
are deducted, $200 net remains for 
investment, yielding one dollar for the 
month at 6 per cent. per annum. This 
is assuming the same float and check 
activity, which are variables, of course. 

Follow through the calculations at 
the bottom of the analysis sheet (figure 
A), and it will be much simpler than 
the explanation. 

This plan may sound rather compli- 
cated, but really it is not. The Muncie 
bank has been making quarterly audit 
of twenty-nine checking accounts of 
heavy activity since December, 1925. 
It has been making them quarterly, 
frankly, as it does not deny there is 
some extra work involved, although it 
has so divided it as not to be too onerous 
for anyone concerned. It should be 





Modern Banking 
Practice 


demanded this change 


Modern banking practice has been forced to 
tolerate until now the weaknesses of pen and 
ink entries on pass-book and ledger card. Today 
the demand for accurate, unchangeable, ma- 
chine-made entries has been met. 


No longer must a bank face the constant danger 
of a lost or withheld deposit ticket, a changed 
or illegible pass-book or wrong posting. 


National Posting Machines for banks have 
made that condition a thing of the past. Three 
printed records of every deposit or withdrawal, 
all made at one operation, guarantee that the 
depositor’s record and the bank’s are exactly 
the same. And in the hundreds of banks where 
this system is used, the demands of modern 
banking have been met. 


The National Posting Machine 
FOR BANKS 

Product of The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Ficure B. 


noted that the only information re- 
quired of the tellers is the heading and 
dating of the duplicate slip, counting 
the number of local items and entering 
the total amount of the deposit for 
identification purposes. It is imperative 
that the least possible information be 
required of tellers, so as not to divert 
them from giving as nearly undivided 
attention as possible to window trade. 
A single one of the accounts analyzed 
deposited for a time a total of from five 
to six thousand checks a month, but the 
tellers were able to give the required 
intormation. 

With the transit department, more 
time is available not definitely needed 
for waiting upon customers, hence the 
counting of out-of-town items is left to 
its employes, as well as inserting transit 


amounts and transit time. The book- 
keeping department—which usually has 
plenty of work to do in most banks— 
is definitely needed under this method 
only at the end of the month. Any- 
way, on all interest accounts the daily 
balances must be figured whether or not 
the account is under analysis, and the 
checks charged to all accounts must be 
counted at the end of the month when 
making up customers’ statements, so the 
extra work loaded upon this department 
is not so much after all. 

The bank feels that its tri-monthly 
cost sheets give it,a quite accurate year- 
through history of the accounts under 
analysis, including any seasonal varia- 
tions. However, on six accounts it 
maintains a running audit, from month 
to month, for special reasons. 





Interest Ignores 


Banking Flours 
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The Railroad, the Post Office, the 
Air-Mail, the Telephone, the Tele- 
graph—all these agencies used by 
banks are in continuous opera- 
tion. To their ‘work day’’ there 
is neither beginning nor end. 


Obviously that bank can serve 
you best which adopts as its own 
the working-hour schedule of the 
facilities it uses in converting col- 
lections into cash. 


There is no lapse in the 24-hour- 
daily service of our transit and 
collection departments. 


w 
THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits . . $54,000,000 
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EXPLANATION OF METHOD 


Now, some explanation of the method 
of deducting float, figuring reserves and 
item costs. The writer should say at 
the outset that the bank’s policy has 
been to give the customer the benefit 
of the doubt in every close decision. It 
feels, and its experience has proven, that 
the average customer, particularly the 
business man, is fair minded and reacts 
favorably to facts, fairly presented, even 
when asked to forego interest on his 
account or to increase his deposit 
balance. The bank always likes to know 
that its position is fully defensible, its 
facts unassailable. 

Every Federal Reserve member insti- 
tution is familiar with the bulletin issued 
by its district reserve bank covering the 
deferred credit schedule for transit items. 
The Muncie institution follows this 
schedule in marking its transit time, 
allowing one extra day for the cash 
letters to travel from Muncie to Chi- 
cago. Further, the intervention of Sun- 
days and bank holidays causes an addi- 
tional day’s transit time. For example, 
checks subject to three days’ deduction 
if forwarded: on Wednesday, require 
four days to collect if handled on Thurs- 
day. 

The Merchants National counts all 
local items deposited as immediately 
available, which is the first break in the 
customer’s favor. Clearing-house items 
received after 10 a. m. are not collected 
till next day. One reason for not 
segregating clearings and deducting one 
day (two days on Saturday or days 
preceding holidays) is that the bank 
does not wish to burden its tellers with 
the extra work. 

On the score of reserves, the 20 per 
cent. off ledger balances includes all the 
bank’s unearning reserves and in addi- 
tion its correspondent bank balances. 
(Interest on the latter is taken into 
account—see next paragraph.) Twenty 
per cent. may sound high, but the insti- 
tution is not disposed to apologize for 
it; on the contrary. One of the factors 
that guides discriminating business men 
in choosing their depository is the bank’s 
cash-and-reserve position. While the 
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reserve as required by law is only 7 
per cent., actually the Merchants Na- 
tional knows from experience that it must 
keep more than 20 per cent. of its book 
deposits in cash and reserves. What 
business man can criticize it for pur- 
suing sound banking policy? Since the 
minimum of 20 per cent. is in relation 
to the total figures on the daily state- 
ment, the bank must figure the 20 per 
cent. deduction’ from ledger balances of 
individual accounts. If it figured on 
collected balances it should be fooling 
itself badly. 

Another item in the formula slightly 
in the customer’s favor is the 6 per cent. 
return figured on available funds. The 
bank considers and includes here the 
interest income from its balances with 
correspondent banks. As a matter of 
fact, its rate of return averages less than 
6 per cent. from loaned and invested 
funds. It cannot control interest levels; 
it wishes it could! 


COST OF HANDLING ITEMS 


Passing to the cost of handling items, 


the Merchants National follows the 
example of the gas company, which 
reduces its total costs of all kinds— 
labor, material, maintenance, engineer’ 
ing, accounting, rent, interest, overhead, 
etc.—to the formula of the thousand- 
cubic-foot-rate for gas to the house- 
holder. So the bank takes account of all 
things that go to make up its commercial 
department service, including handling 
currency, and makes checks handled the 
meter by which it rates the cost of its 
service. 

The method of arriving at the three- 
cent charge was something like this: 
The bank computed the salary charge, 
including a determined proportion of 
officers’ salary, but not including bond, 
safe deposit or collection department 
salary (the savings department is in an 
affliated trust company); figured the 
rent on the basis of floor space occupied; 
eliminated consideration ot losses, as the 
fault of management (sometimes a not 
inconsequential waiver in the customer’s 
favor). Expenses like heat, light, power, 
equipment investment, maintenance and 
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repair, premiums on fidelity bonds, 
postage, etc., were included, of course, 
as well as stationery, supplies and print- 
ing. Reducing this total expense to a 
daily average figure, the bank divided 
it by the average number of checks of 
all kinds handled in a day and the cost 
arrived at was three and two-fifths cents 
per check. 

From what has been read in publica- 
tions and gleaned from correspondence 
with other banks and with the Clearing 
House Section of the American Bankers 
Association, the Merchants National 
knows that a fair average handling cost 
per check the country over is three and 
one-half cents. However, wishing to 
be more than fair, and to fortify its 
position with customers, it adopted three 
cents as its per item cost. This includes 
all checks, of course—local as well as 
out-of-town. For simplicity’s sake, the 
uniform rate for all checks is preferred 
to one rate for local and another for 
transit items. The gas company does 
not grant preferential rates to customers 


residing near the gas plant, over the 
distant consumer who is served through 


many miles of costly mains. Again 
using the gas company analogy, it is 
true that increased consumption earns 
a lower rate for gas consumers. Volume 
of checks handled, however, does not 
mean a corresponding economy to the 
bank, for every check must be indi- 
vidually verified as to signature, date, 
indorsement, etc. A greater volume 
invariably means proportionately greater 
handling expense. 

The bank is satisfied that it is on the 
right track. It could never have per- 
suaded hard-headed business men to 
make concessions in its favor, as men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article, 
if it weren't. It cites the case of one 
account, the local branch of a New York 
corporation. 

The Muncie office is headquarters for 
several surrounding counties, and on 
Fridays the deposit includes several 
sizable checks drawn on _ neighboring 
cities, subject to deduction of four days’ 
transit time. But Saturday mornings 
the local cashier used to come into the 
bank and direct wire transfer of eight 


‘Saturday. 
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to ten thousand dollars to the corpo 
ration’s New York depository, which 
unfortunately happened to be the bank's 
New York correspondent. The result 
was a fair apparent balance on the 
bank’s books to the credit of this com- 
pany over the week-end, but upon an- 
alysis and deduction of Friday's float, 
actually a minus collected balance of 
considerable proportions. 

The local manager was interviewed 
and the situation explained, using the 
bank’s cost sheets. He took up the 
matter with New York, and the cor- 
rected practice now is for him to mail 
his check on the bank to New York on 
It comes back to the bank 
through Federal Reserve, being a charge 
to the bank the following Thursday as 
a rule. The relief secured in that one 
case is the equivalent of increasing the 
institution’s deposits by eight or ten 
thousand dollars for five days out of 
the week, or an average increase of 
around six thousand dollars for five days 
out of the week, or an average increase 
of around six thousand: dollars. All for 
a little extra work and some tact and 
patience with the customer. 

That last is necessary. One cannot 
flash a neat analysis form on the 
customer and expect him to leap to 
the relief. It requires persuasion. The 
case of the A. B. Z. Corporation (a 
fictitious name but an actual case) is in 
the hands of one of the bank’s senior 
officers right now for diplomatic adjust- 
ment. 

It is well to remind ourselves that 
bankers are forced, today, to be more 
and more cost-conscious. Operating costs 
are high, interest rates low and net 
profits consequently a veritable “squeeze 
play.” A few years ago the popular 
slogan of the day was “the customer 
is always right,” but we know from 
experience that the depositor quite 
frequently has an exaggerated idea of 
the profitableness of his account to the 
bank. He must be diplomatically 
guided along paths of profit to the 
bank. Stockholders are entitled to 
dividends, and moreover, to see their 
institutions accumulate something in 
surplus and undivided profits as well. 
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Through this doorway you come to the offices of the many 
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PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 


answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 


Questions 


of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 


the persons asking the questions will be used. 


In case the question is not one of 


particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 


Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


UESTION: I would like to have 

you explain the difference between 
a corporation and a joint stock com- 
pany. What is the chief difference be- 
tween these forms of organization? 


W. B.C. 


ANSWER: A joint stock company 
is an unincorporated association having 
articles of association and in form of 
organization similar to a corporation. 
The holdings of each partner are rep- 
resented by shares of stock but, never- 
theless, each partner is held for full 
liability for the debts of the company. 
In New York state, joint stock com- 
panies must conform to state laws 
while in other states they are formed 
by ordinary agreement. The ordinary 
type cannot hold real estate and is not 
found in general use outside of New 
York. In New York individual mem- 
bers cannot be sued until it is proven 
that the claim cannot be collected from 
the company and they sue or are sued 
in the name of the president and treas- 
urer. Outside of New York all mem- 
bers are sued and cannot be held un- 
less served. In Great Britain the joint 
stock company is almost the equivalent 
of the American corporation. 


QUESTION: Very often we are 
called upon to make loans upon the 
shares of building and loan associations. 
What procedure is usually followed in 


W. B. B. 


making such loans? 


ANSWER: Most building and loan 
associations issue certificates represent- 
ing the shares which are purchased on 
the instalment plan. These certificates 
are not delivered to the purchaser but 
will be when requested. When a bank 
makes a loan it should secure the cer- 
tificate from the secretary of the com- 
pany together with a statement of its 
value at the time. A power should be 
secured to make the certificate negoti- 
able. It is not necessary to hold the 
passbook unless the certificate is a part 
thereof. 


QUESTION: Our bank is located 
in a community in which there has 
been some building activity. We have 
been approached by many builders to 
assist them in financing their buildings 
until they secure their mortgage loans. 
The statement of a builder shows little 
but equities as a general rule and we 
would like your views on the desira- 


bility of such loans. H. §. S$. 


ANSWER: As you state, a build- 
er’s statement generally shows little but 
equities. He owns some land which is 
usually mortgaged and perhaps has 
some mortgages (very often seconds) 
which he has taken back on buildings 
which he has built and sold for his 
own account. As we have known it, 
his method of procedure is to build his 
house, if possible without the use of a 
construction loan, and then place his 
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mortgage upon completion. He finances 
it through construction by means of 
his own cash, borrowed money from 
the bank and credit from supply houses. 
He endeavors to avoid the construction 
loan because it is an expensive pro- 
cedure. His ability to finance con- 
struction depends upon his reputation 
and financial responsibility. ‘These fac- 
tors determine the extent to which the 
bank and the supply houses are willing 
to assist him. His labor must be paid 
with cash. The supply house really 
has a preferred position over the 
banker because the mechanic’s liens 
laws will allow him to step in and se- 
cure a lien for the amount owed him 
which will be preferential to a judg- 
ment which the banker might secure. 
The banker must, therefore, assure him- 
self that the builder is certain to go 
through with the completion of the 
house and that the amount of money 
which he will secure from mortgage 
loan will be sufficient to pay off the 
banker and the supply houses. If the 
amount of the mortgage loan is insufh- 
cient to pay them off, then someone 
must wait until the house is sold. Even 
then the cash payment of the purchaser 
may be small and the builder be re- 
quired to take back a second mortgage. 
It is very likely that he may not even 
get back out of the proposition all of 
the cash capital he has put in, with con- 
sequence that he comes out poorer in 
cash, having tied up in a second mort- 
gage not only all of his profit but a 
portion of his cash investment. Con- 
tinued practice of this hampers his op- 
erations and he soon finds himself 
working entirely on paper. If the 
banker is in heavily he must sit and 
wait for the maturity of second mort- 
gages. 


QUESTION: The terms deprecia- 


tion and obsolescence are often used in 
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the same way and I write to ask if 
these two expressions should not be 
distinguished from one another. I 
think this would be of interest to your 
readers also. F. A. O. 


ANSWER: Depreciation in the sense 
generally used is presumed to take in 
loss of value due to a number of fac- 
tors, chiefly wear and tear or exhaus- 
tion. Depreciation may also be due 
to obsolescence. However, obsolescence 
is usually regarded as loss in value 
brought about by some new device 
which will do the same work in a much 
more satisfactory way, from the stand- 
point of results and costs. It may 
also be due to unfavorable legislation 
which effects the value of the product 
produced. The two are very closely 
associated and you will note that ob- 
solescence is a form of depreciation. 
Obsolescence has an immediate effect 
in bringing about an immediate loss in 
value, whereas depreciation in its more 
ordinary meaning is allowance made 
for gradual wear and tar or exhaus: 
tion. 


QUESTION: Will you please cite 
the most common methods used in pre- 
paring statements to give the appear- 
ance of larger earnings than exist? I 
am just interested in this list in a gen- 
eral way and you need not go into 


detail. C. H. B. 
ANSWER: The most usual meth- 


ods of preparing statements on such a 
basis as to show a false condition and 
give appearance of a more sound con- 
dition than exists are as follows: 

1. Writing up assets, particularly 
inventories. 

2. Failure to write off bad debts. 

3. Omission of liabilities. 

4. Capitalizing expenses. 

5. Failure to write off depreciation. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


LOSSES THROUGH CHECK FOR- 
GERIES NOT COVERED BY 
BANKERS’ BLANKET 
BOND 


Dexter Horton National Bank v. United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Su- 
preme Court of Washington, 

270 Pac. Rep. 799 


HE defendant company issued a 
"[ bankers blanket forgery and 

alteration policy” in favor of the 
plaintiff bank, whereby the defendant 
agreed to indemnify the plaintiff against 
direct losses sustained by it arising, 
among other things, through cashing by 
the plaintiff of any check or draft, 


drawn upon any bank, bearing a forged 
signature or indorsement. 


One of the plaintiff's depositors, 
Crenshaw & Bloxom, had a cashier who 
was authorized to indorse checks pay- 
able to the firm for deposit in the firm’s 
account in the plaintiff bank. The 
cashier indorsed a number of checks 
payable to Crenshaw & Bloxom in 
the following manner: “Crenshaw & 
Bloxom, H. N. Howe, Cashier.” He 
presented them at the plaintiff bank and 
received the cash for them which he 
converted to his own use. 

It was held that the indorsements 
made by the cashier did not constitute 
forgeries within the meaning of the 
policy and that the defendant company 
~ not responsible for the plaintiff's 
OSS. 

Action by the Dexter Horton Na- 
tional Bank of Seattle against the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Company. 
From a judgment of dismissal, plaintiff 
appeals. Affirmed. 


_ Beats, J.—Plaintiff, a national bank- 
ing corporation, instituted this action 
against defendant upon a “bankers” 


blanket forgery and alteration policy,” 
whereby defendant, for value, agreed to 
indemnify plaintiff against direct loss 
sustained by it, not exceeding the 
penalty of the bond, arising, inter alia, 
through payment by plaintiff of any 
check drawn upon it upon which the 
signature of any indorser shall have 
been forged, and also against direct loss 
sustained through the cashing by plain- 
tiff of any check or draft, drawn upon 
any bank, which shall bear the forged 
signature of any depositor of plaintiff as 
indorser. 

The facts which gave rise to this 
litigation are as follows: Crenshaw & 
Bloxom, a corporation, was a depositor 
in plaintiff's bank, and, prior to the 
cashing of the first of the checks here- 
inafter referred to, had delivered to 
plaintiff a resolution of its board of 
trustees, signed by its president and 
attested by its secretary, under the 
corporate seal, as follows: 


“Resolved: That all checks drawn 
upon the Dexter Horton National Bank 
of Seattle, against the account of this 
corporation in said bank, shall be signed 
by Max Weinstein or W. M. New- 
meyer and countersigned by Max Wein- 
stein, I. M. Buxbaum, or D. S. Mason. 
The authority hereby conferred shall 
extend to and include the authority of 
the said persons above named in the 
above manner, to draw checks as afore- 
said, payable to their own order or 
to bearer, and the said Dexter Horton 
National Bank of Seattle is hereby 
authorized to honor and pay any and 
all checks so drawn upon it against the 
account of this corporation, and also to 
pay all checks, payable to this corpo- 
ration, as payee and indorsee, when 
indorsed and presented to it as above 
set forth.” 
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At or about the same time signature 
cards bearing the signatures of the 
oficers referred to in the resolution, 
above quoted, were delivered to plain- 
tif. These cards bore the heading 
“Crenshaw & Bloxom” and the words 
“two signatures required,” stamped 
twice upon the face of each card. These 
words were also printed on the face of 
the cards, “Below please find duly 
authorized signatures which you will 
recognize in the payment of funds or 
the transaction of other business on our 
account.” One H. N. Howe, who was 
in the employ of Crenshaw & Bloxom 
as its cashier, and as such officer had 
authority to indorse checks payable to 
his employer for deposit to its credit, 
indorsed certain checks payable to Cren- 
shaw & Bloxom as follows “Crenshaw 
f Bloxom, H. N. Howe, Cashier”— 
presented these checks at plaintiff's bank, 
and from plaintiff's employes received 
the respective amounts, aggregating 
$1,989.22, for which the checks were 
drawn, and converted the money to his 
own use. Plaintiff contended that the 
loss it suffered through the acts of the 
dishonest employe of its depositor came 
within the terms of the bond written in 
its favor by defendant, which liability 
defendant denied. The trial court held 
that the facts disclosed by the testimony 
did not bring plaintiff's claim within the 
terms of the indemnity bond written by 
defendant, and entered judgment dis- 
missing the action, from which judgment 
plaintiff appeals. 

The sole question to be determined 
is, Do ,the words indorsed by Howe 
upon the checks drawn in favor of 
his employer constitute forgery with- 
in the terms of the bond sued upon? 
Such bonds are most strictly construed 
against the surety, Duke v. National 
Surety Co., 130 Wash. 276, 227 P. 2; 
Parker Lbr. & Box Co. v. AEtna Casual- 
ty Co., 140 Wash. 262, 248 P. 795; but 
at the same time the compensated surety 
has the right to stand upon the con- 
dition of his bond, and, where the lia- 
bility sought to be enforced against it 
es not come within these obligations, 
the surety cannot be held responsible. 
Clarke v. Fidelity & Deposit Co., 73 
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Wash. 62, 131 P. 468; Stuht v. Mary- 
land Motor Car Ins. Co., 90 Wash. 576, 
156 P. 557; Van Vechten v. American 
Eagle Fire Ins. Co., 239 N. Y. 303, 146 
N. E. 432, 38 A. L. R. 1115. 

Appellant’s liability to its depositor 
Crenshaw & Bloxom for the error of 
its employe in paying the checks to 
Howe upon his indorsement was ad- 
mitted, and appellant promptly re- 
imbursed its depositor by crediting its 
account with the amount which it had 
so paid. It now earnestly contends that 
Howe’s indorsements constituted forgery 
within the terms and conditions of the 
bond, while respondent contends that 
Howe’s indorsement was not a forgery, 
but simply a false pretense or repre- 
sentation on his part that he had author- 
ity to indorse his employer's name and 
receive the amount of the check so 
indorsed in cash. 

It is true that the technical rules 
governing a criminal prosecution are not 
applicable to such a case as this. It is 
also true that, in order to hold the 
surety upon such a bond as is here sued 
upon, the claimant need not produce 
testimony which satisfies the court or 
jury beyond a reasonable doubt of the 
truth of the facts upon which his claim 
is based, and that words such as “em- 
bezzlement” or “forgery,” when con- 
tained in a bond like the one upon 
which his action is based, shall be 
deemed to have been used in their 
general and popular sense rather. than 
with specific reference to some statutory 
definition. Mitchell Grain & Supply 
Co. v. Maryland Casualty Co., 108 
Kan. 379, 195 P. 978, 16 A. L. R. 1488. 

The New Standard Dictionary (edi- 
tion of 1920) contains the following 
definition of the word “forgery”: 


“The act of falsely making or mate- 
rially altering, with intent to defraud, 
any writing which, if genuine, might 
be of legal efficacy or the foundation of 
a legal liability.” 


This definition excludes a genuine 
writing; that is, a writing which is just 


exactly what it purports to be. It may 
be a false writing, in that it either 
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directly or by inference states a lie, but 
it is at least what on its face it seems. 
So it is with the words indorsed by 
Howe upon Crenshaw & Bloxom’s 
checks, these words inferentially state 
an untruth, in that they imply that 
Howe had authority to indorse his em- 
ployer’s name to the checks so indorsed 
and receive the proceeds thereof; but, 
while the indorsement thus inferentially 
contains a false statement of fact and 
was made for an unlawful purpose, still 
the writing, while false in the sense that 
it spoke a lie, was not falsely made, in 
that it purported to be anything differ- 
ent from what it actually was. 

In our opinion the act of Howe in 
indorsing the words above quoted upon 
checks payable to his employer did not 
constitute forgery either within any 
technical definition of the word or its 
general or popular meaning. Appellant 
argues that, because this court has held 
that such words as “cashier” or “presi- 
dent,” without words of procuration, 
following a signature, are merely de- 
scriptive of the person and do not 
denote agency, appellant was entitled to 
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assume that the name “Crenshaw @ 
Bloxom”™ was written by some person 
who had authority to indorse that name, 
and that, the name “H. N. Howe, 
Cashier,” without any words denoting 
agency and immediately following the 
words “Crenshaw & Bloxom,” were 
written by Howe simply to identify the 
person who cashed the check over the 
counter of appellant’s bank. We are 
unable to follow appellant’s counsel in 
this argument. Crenshaw & Bloxom 
was a corporation; its name could not 
be signed or stamped on any paper save 
through some agency; no agency other 
than that of Howe appears on the backs 
of the checks; as far as appellant’s claim 
is concerned, the situation is the same 
as though Howe had added the word 
“by” before his name and the word 
“its” before the word “cashier,” or 
written other words of similar import. 
The presence or absence of words of 
procuration has nothing to do with the 
question of whether or not the words 
written by Howe constituted forgery. 
The Supreme Court of California, in 
the case of People v. Bendit, 111 Cal. 
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274, 43 P. 901, 31 L. R. A. 831, 52 
Am. St. Rep. 186, an appeal from a 
conviction of the crime of forgery, 
states: 


“When the crime is charged to be 
the false making of a writing which 
falsely purports to be the writing of 
another. The falsity must be in the 
writing itself—in the manuscript. A 
false statement of fact in the body of 
the instrument, or a false assertion of 
authority to write another’s name, or 
to sign his name as agent, by which a 
person is deceived and defrauded, is not 
forgery. There must be a design to 
pass as the genuine writing of another 
person that which is not the writing of 
such other person. The instrument must 
fraudulently purport to be what it is 
not. And there was nothing of the kind 
in the case at bar. There was no pre- 
tense that “Wm. Cluff & Co.’ was the 
genuine signature of that firm. It was 
written by appellant himself, in the 
presence of the party who paid the 
money. He added the initials “A. B.” to 


it, and he was understood to be acting 
as the agent of the firm, and to have 
written the name ‘Cluff & Co.’ by him- 
self as such agent. By these acts he 
may have committed some other crime, 
but he did not commit forgery.” 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska, in 
the case of Goucher v. State, 113 Neb. 
352, 204 N.. W.. 967, 41. A. L. RK. 227, 


referring to the crime of forgery, says: 


“The genuine making of a false 
instrument is not generally a forgery, 
and this is the usual interpretation of 
the courts, unless otherwise provided in 
the statutes themselves. The decisions 
are nearly unanimous that the making 
of a false instrument is not within a 
criminal statute directed against the 
false making of an instrument. Terri- 
tory v. Gutierrez, 13 N. M. 312, 84 P. 
525, 5 L. R. A. (N.S.) 375, note; De 
Rose v. People, 64 Colo, 332, 171 P. 
359, L. R. A. 1918C, 1193. This is 
not a mere play on words. It is a 
substantive distinction by which even a 
knave is protected in prosecutions under 
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legislative enactments authorizing pun- 
ishments for different species of fraudu- 
lent acts such as forgery, obtaining 
money by false pretenses, larceny and 
embezzlement. Statutes like the one 
under consideration are generally con- 
sidered to be forgery statutes. There 
is a distinction between forgery and 
obtaining property by a false writing. 
25 C. J. 658, § 99; Hoge v. First Nat. 
Bank, 18 Ill. App. 501; State v Stewart, 
9 N. D. 409, 83 N. W. 869; Com. v. 
Sankey, 22 Pa. 390, 60 Am. Dec. 91; 
Hill v. State, 1 Yerg. [Tenn.] 76, 24 
Am. Dec. 441. The essence of forgery 
is the making of a false writing with 
the intent that it shall be received as the 
act of another than the party signing it. 
26 C. J. 898, §5; Ex parte Geissler 
(D.C.) 196 F. 168; Barron v. State, 12 
Ga. App. 342, 77 S. E. 214; Com. v. 
Foster, 114 Mass. 311, 19 Am. Rep. 
353; Edwards v. State, 33 Tex. Cr. R. 
50, 108 S. W. 673, 126 Am. St. Rep. 
767. Forgery cannot be committed by 
the making of a genuine instrument, 
though the statements made therein are 
untrue.” 
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In the case of Mann v. People, 15 
Hun (N.Y.) 155, 165, Westbrook, J., 
defines the word “forgery” as follows: 


“In answering the question pro 
pounded, the ordinary and popular 
meaning of the word ‘forge’ must not 
be forgotten. When a note or instru 
ment is spoken of as “forged,” it is under- 
stood to be a counterfeit one, and this 
understanding is in conformity with the 
definitions given to the two words by 
our best lexicographers. Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, Worcester’s Dictionary, Im- 
perial Dictionary, etc. Whenever, there- 
fore, the expression ‘forged note,’ or 
‘counterfeit note,” is used, we under’ 
stand the speaker to refer to an instru’ 
ment by which some one has undertaken 
to utter and pass, as the genuine and 
personal act of another, something 
which he has himself prepared in the 
similitude and likeness of the other's 
act, and by such similitude and likeness 
which he has endeavored to impress 
upon the spurious instrument to deceive 
and defraud. In other words, forgery 
is the attempted imitation of another's 
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personal act, and by means of such 
imitation to cheat and defraud; and not 
the doing of something in the name of 
another, which does not profess to be 
the other’s personal act, but that of the 
doer thereof, who claims and insists by 
and in the act itself, that he is authorized 
to obligate the individual, whom he is 
assuming to obligate precisely as he 
undertakes to do.” 


In the case of Regina v. White, 2 
Carrington & Kirwan Reports, 404, 61 
English Common Law Reports, 404, it 
was held that indorsing a bill of ex- 
change under a false assumption of 
authority to indorse it per procuration 
is not forgery; there on no false 
making. 

In volume 12, R. C. L. p. 144, the 
doctrine is laid down that: 


“To constitute forgery there must be 
the making of a writing which falsely 
purports to be the writing of another 
person or to be genuine and authentic. 
A false statement of fact in the body 
of the instrument or a false assertion 


of authority to write another’s name, by 
which a person is deceived and de- 
frauded, is not forgery. To make it 
such there must be a design to pass as 
genuine a writing which is not.” 


Later, page 145: 


“So, if one fraudulently executes and 
issues an instrument purporting on its 
face to be executed by him as the agent 
of a principal therein named, he is not 
guilty of forgery though he has in fact 
no authority from such principal to 
execute the writing. This follows from 
the cardinal rule that the writing or 
instrument itself must be a simulation.” 


While the foregoing references refer 
to the crime of forgery, we find no 
authority which indicates that. the 
popular meaning of the word “forgery” 
differs from its technical meaning, as 
used in the instances cited. Forgery as 
a crime often includes certain acts, such 
as obliterating or destroying an instru- 
ment, which are not generally or popu- 
larly thought of as coming within the 
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meaning of the word, but, in so far as 
an indorsement on a check is concerned, 
we believe the technical definition of the 
word and its popular meaning to be 
practically identical. 

Appellant had received from its de: 
positor complete and specific directions 
as to the signatures it should recognize 
in paying money upon writings for the 
payment of which appellant could 
charge such depositor or become liable 
to it if wrongfully paid. Appellant's 
employe ignored these instructions, and 
paid large sums of money to its deposi- 
tor’s employe upon his indorsement on 
checks payable to the order of appel- 
lant’s depositor, which indorsement no 
wise came within the instructions given 
appellant by its depositor as to the 
signatures which should be recognized 
by appellant. 

We are satisfied that Howe’s acts in 
indorsing Crenshaw & Bloxom’s checks 
as above set forth did not constitute 
forgery within the obligation of the 
bond executed in favor of appellant by 
respondent, and that the testimony does 
not support appellant’s claim that re- 
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spondent is liable on the cause of action 
set forth in appellant’s complaint. 
The judgment of dismissal is affirmed. 


WILL INVALID BECAUSE NOT 
SIGNED AT END 


In re Patrick J. Ryan, Surrogate’s Court, 
Orange County, New York, October 
24, 1928 


The folly of drawing one’s own will 
or entrusting the matter to the hands 
of a layman is well illustrated in this 
decision. The case also indicates the 
danger which lies in using printed blanks 
for this purpose. 

Section 2 of the New York Decedent 
Estate Law provides that a will, to be 
valid, must be “subscribed by the testa- 
tor at the end of the will.” The will 
here involved was denied probate for 
the reason that it did not comply with 
this statutory provision. 

The will was written on a blank of 
the kind sold in many stationery stores. 
It consisted of one long sheet folded 
once in the manner that foolscap is 
generally folded. The place for the 





house is rented and occupied. Dad has started 

at his new work. The school problem is solved 
by a high school half a mile away. Mother finds her 
favorite groceries stocked in the neighborhood store. 
Now a Bank must be chosen from the several on hand. 
All are strong, convenient and well managed—but a 
choice must be made. “I’ll bet on the bank across from 
the Court House,” says Dad. “It may be no better than 
the others but you can count on a welcome from a 
bank that invites business the way it does.” Dad in 


A NEW family has moved to town this week. A 


his week around town has seen several of the posters in 
the bank’s window published by the National Service 
Bureau of New York, Inc., at 80 John Street, New York. 


And so the family decision was made. 
mation to bank executives on request. 


signature and the attestation clause were 
printed at the foot of the first page. 
It was signed at that place by the testa- 
tor and witnesses, but a number of the 
clauses of the will were written on the 
second page. The court accordingly 
declared the will which, it seems, was 
prepared by a colored servant in the 
decedent’s employ, to be void and not 
entitled to be admitted to probate. 

Proceeding for probate of will; objeé- 
tions filed. 


SmiTH, S.—The paper writing pur- 
porting to be the will of the above 
named deceased read straightforward 
and without interruption from the be- 
ginning to the end is as follows: 


“In the name of God, Amen, 
I, Patrick J. (X) Ryan, being of 
(his mark) 

sound and disposing mind and memory, 
and considering the uncertainty of this 
life, do make, publish and declare this 
to be my last Will and Testament, as 
follows: First, after my lawful debts 
are paid, I give and devise to my sons 


Further infor- 


Luke J. Ryan and James Ryan their 
heirs and Assigns forever all my real 
and personal estate owned by me in the 
town of Newburgh County of Orange 
State N. Y. consisting of dwelling 
and outer building and 5 acre ground 
more or less on the south Plank Road. 

I hereby appoint James Ryan to be 
Execut of this my last Will and Tes- 
tament; hereby revoking all former 
Wills. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed by name and affixed my seal, 
the 16th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred twen- 
ty seven. 

Witnesses, 

Anna D. Banks 
Josephine B. Stapleton R. N. 
Mrs. Bridget Stapleton 
Patrick (X) J. RYAN. 
(his mark) 

Subscribed by the testa 
named in the foregoing Will, in the 
presence of each of us, and at the time 
of making such subscription the above 
instrument was declared by the said Test 

to be last Will and Testa- 
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ment, and each of us, at the request of 

said Testat andin presence and 

in the presence of each other, sign our 

names as witnesses thereto, at the end 

of the will. 

Anna D. Banks Residing 150 W. Par- 
menteo St. 

Josephine B. Stapleton Residing 317 
Water St. Newburgh, N. Y. 

Mrs. Bridget Stapleton Residing 317 

Water St. 

I also bequest to my Sons Luke J. 
Ryan, James Ryan the real estate own 
by me at Barnegat Park Berkeley town- 
ship Ocean Co. New Jersey to their 
heirs forever. 

To my Son Thomas F. Ryan I give 
and bequest the sum of Three Thousand 
Dollars. 

All the rest of my remaining real and 
personal estate I give and devise to my 
sons Luke J. Ryan and James Ryan in 
equal shares.” 


This instrument was prepared on a 
printed form by a colored domestic em- 
ploye of the deceased at his direction. 

It consists of two sheets of four pages 
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of paper fabricated in one long sheet 
folded in the usual manner. The usual 
formal commencement is printed at the 
top, and the clause appointing the execu- 
tor, the place for date and signatures 
and the attestation clause are printed at 
the bottom of the front or first page. 
The writer found the unprinted space 
on the first page insufficient to complete 
the will, and after writing the word and 
signs “(over)” continued as indicated on 
other portions of the unprinted space 
furnished by said paper. Nearly one- 
half of the second sheet and the entire 
third sheet remain unused in such con- 
dition that it was possible to add clauses 
to the paper after it was executed. 
The attorney for the proponent con- 
cedes that such alleged will would have 
been refused probate prior to the 
recent decision of the Court of Appeals 
(Matter of Field, 204 N. Y., 448), but 
claims that the rule was changed by that 
decision and cites a decision by Surro- 
gate Fowler (Matter of Peiser, 79 Misc., 
668) in support of his contention. He 
also claims that the will can be probated 
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by disregarding the subject matter on 
the second page. 

It is my opinion that the facts in con- 
nection with the will presented for pro- 
bate are different from those presented 
in Matter of Field and Matter of Peiser 
because the paper presented does not 
read straightforward and without inter- 
ruption from beginning to end, but is 
similar in form to the will refused pro- 
bate in Matter of Andrews (162 N. Y., 
1) in that material portions of the will 
follow the signature of testator and the 
witnesses, and it is necessary to skip a 
part and turn backward and then to 
look forward in order to have the sense 
connected and continuous. It is true 
that Matter of Andrews is an extreme 
case, as stated by the Court of Appeals 
in Matter of Field, but this court is 
bound by that decision. 

Matter of Peiser presents a different 
state of facts in that the will presented 
for decision in that case was signed at 
the end of the will. 

The will presented for probate in this 
case was not executed in the manner re- 
quired by section 21 of Decedent Estate 
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Law and must be refused probate. This 
view is in accord with many decisions 
of various surrogates which have been 
rendered in similar cases which have 
been decided since the decision in Matter 
of Field. 

The claim that the portion of the will 
which precedes the signatures may be 
received and the remainder rejected can- 
not be supported. The statute denies 
probate to a will not executed in accord- 
ance with its provision. It is either 
valid or invalid as an entirety as far as 
its execution is concerned. 

Decreed accordingly. 


BONA FIDE HOLDER CAN EN- 
FORCE FRAUDULENTLY OB- 
TAINED CHECK 


Milner v. First National Bank of 
Waynesboro, Court of Appeals of 
Georgia, 145 S. E. Rep. 101 


A person who had stolen two bales 
of cotton sold them under an assumed 
name, receiving in payment a check 
payable to the order of the person 
whose name he had assumed. He in- 
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dorsed and transferred the check for 
value to the defendant, Milner, who 
was manager of a store, and Milner 
collected the check from the plain- 
tiff bank, upon which it was drawn. 
The purchaser of the cotton was 
later compelled to return it to the 
real owner. Upon learning of the 
fraud the bank brought this action 
against Milner for the amount of the 
check. It was held that the bank could 
not recover. The indorsement of the 
check was not a forgery for the reason 
that it was indorsed by the person who 
the drawer intended should indorse it. 

Action by the First National Bank 
of Waynesboro against A. S. Milner. 
Judgment for plaintiff, and defendant 
brings error. Reversed. 


BELL, J.—There lived on the farm of 
J. C. Palmer, in Burke county, two 
negroes, whose names were Sam Hollis 
and Rip Gordon. Hollis stole from 
Palmer, his employer, two bales of 
cotton, and sold the same as his prop- 
erty to M. S. Michel, a cotton buyer in 


the city of Waynesboro, receiving there- 
for Michel’s check for $216.05. In 
selling the cotton, Hollis represented 


himself to be “Rip Gordon,” and 
directed that the check be made payable 
to him in that name. He carried the 
check so drawn to a store of which 
A. §S. Milner was manager, and, after 
making certain purchases, indorsed the 
check in the name of “Rip Gordon” and 
negotiated it to Milner for cash, less the 
amount of the purchases. Michel had 
no acquaintance with or knowledge of 
either Hollis or Gordon, and in buying 
the cotton believed that he was dealing 
with a person whose name was Rip 
Gordon, although intending that the 
one to whom the check was delivered 
should indorse it and receive the money 
thereon. Milner, in accepting the check 
from Hollis, had no notice of the fraud 
practiced by him, but had the same 
belief as Michel as to the name and 
identity of the person dealt with. 
Palmer, the owner of the cotton, under- 
took at once to recover it from Michel, 
and succeeded in doing so. Michel, on 
discovering that the cotton purchased 
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by him was stolen property, attempted 
to stop payment of the check, by notice 
to the bank. This notice was received 
by the bank after it had paid the 
amount of the check to Milner, but 
before it had charged the same upon 
its books to its customer Michel. 

In these circumstances, and without 
others transpiring, the bank brought suit 
against Milner to recover the amount 
of the check which it had paid to him 
as indicated above, alleging in the peti- 
tion that the “indorsement of Rip 
Gordon was a forgery,” and that by 
reason of this fact the defendant was 
bound to restore to the bank the amount 
which he had received thereon. The 
defendant denied that the indorsement 
was a forgery, and denied indebtedness. 
At the close of the evidence upon the 
trial, the facts appearing as above stated, 
the court directed a verdict in favor of 
the plaintiff for the amount sued for. 
The defendant brings the case to this 
court by bill of exceptions, complaining 
that the court erred in making such 
direction. 

It seems to us that the law and the 
justice of this case are on the side of 
Milner, the defendant. Under the facts 
appearing, the loss resulting from the 
acts of Hollis, the imposter, should fall 
upon Michel, and to permit a recovery 
by the bank in the instant case is to 
allow a shifting of this loss to another 
person, who in accepting the check act- 
ed innocently and did only what Michel 
intended should be done. It was Michel 
who bought the cotton and issued the 
check, and thus put it in the power 
of Hollis to go out into commercial 
channels and to procure from another 
money to which he was not entitled. 
Both Michel and Milner appear to have 
acted in good faith. But, where one of 
two innocent persons must suffer by the 
act of a third person, he who put it in 
the power of the third person to inflict 
the injury must bear the loss. Civil 
Code 1910, § 4537. 

A case very similar to the one at bar 
is that of Montgomery Garage Co. v. 
Manufacturers’ etc., Ins. Co., 94 N. J. 


(Continued on page 1043) 
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Safeguarding Their Savings 


HE Ohio State Savings Association of Columbus is one of the 

leading Savings Institutions in Ohio. When vault equipment was 
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BANK DISPLAYS HELP MAINTAIN CHRIST- 
MAS COMMUNITY SPIRIT 


By Ernest A. DENCH 


HE 100 per cent. Christmas 
T stopning community is one where 

every commercial and industrial 
establishment radiates a festive air. A 
feeling of good-will creates the desire 
to spend gift money in such a friendly 
environment. 

The town which hardly stirs itself 
in attracting shoppers from the sur- 
rounding territory is simply playing 
into the hands of the more distant 
trading point. Shoppers are clannish; 
they like to go where the crowds are— 
to the Main street which makes the 
advent of Christmas a glad event. 

The bank, the pivot around which 
local business hinges, will put its 
shoulder to the wheel in extending a 
holiday welcome. And the external 
welcome—the one which is contagious 
because of the decorations the public 
sees—proves that the bank is human. 
A cold, efficient looking building both 
inside and out is expected most of the 


year, but the Christmas period works 
a much needed transformation. 

Some banks are thorough in convey- 
ing the Christmas spirit; others do not 
do more than they feel necessary. It 
all depends, naturally, on the type of 
bank. 

Every bank, however, has a uniform 
decorative scheme for the _ interior, 
while others also pay attention to the 
exterior. The latter may be in the 
form of either a window display or a 
doorway arrangement. 

Whatever decorative scheme the 
bank plans to carry out, inspiration 
may be derived from the display sug- 
gestions reviewed below. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE SCHEMES 


A display of the First National Bank, 
San Jose, Calif., decorated the massive 
pillars with collars of evergreen sprays 
near the top. Radiating downward 


Christmas window of the Lincoln Savings and Building Association, Lincoln, Ill. 
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This Christmas booth of the People’s State Bank, Maywood, IIll., is presided over 


by Santa Claus in the person of one of the bank’s employes. 


The booth is 


erected within full view of the street. 


from each collar were long chains of 
evergreens, concluding about seven feet 


from the floor. Evergreen chains were 
looped from each chandelier. A small 
Christmas tree with a mound of cot- 
ton batting at the base was placed 
atop each teller’s cage. Other trees 
reposed at the ends of the depositors’ 
desks. 

The Ayers National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Ill., chose the inside entrance to 
the safe deposit vaults as the resting 
place for a huge wreath of red oak 
leaves. Indirect lighting was used to 
good advantage on the wreath. 

A fortnight before Christmas the 
People’s State Bank, Maywood, IIl., 
erected a Santa Claus booth inside the 
bank near the front entrance. The 
usual mahogany counter was used as 
the base, with a canopy of imitation 
brick wall crepe paper, mounted on 
lumber, rising on small pillars from 
the counter. The hut or house had a 
sloping roof, covered with cotton bat- 
ting for snow, pierced, too, with a 
good-sized chimney. Colored lights 


were strung around the framework to 
lend a gay appearance. Santa Claus 
(one of the bank’ employes) presided 
in person at the booth during Christ- 
mas week from 10 a. m. to 8 p. m, 
chiefly to distribute gifts (stacked at 
the rear of the booth) to those children 
who had written Santa a letter. This 
letter writing habit, which secured a 
juvenile mailing list, was promoted by 
a green letter box (the bank’s private 
property) which was stationed outside 
the bank, with a sign calling attention 
to the offer. E. P. Iangguth, vice- 
president and cashier, who had charge 
of the arrangements, reports that the 
“advertising value was very great as 
the entire populace knew of the Santa 
Claus display and the favors being 
given to the children.” 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


To create good-will during the holi- 
day season the Lincoln Savings and 
Building Association, Lincoln, IIl., called 
in a local sign artist to devise an ap- 
propriate display. A painted scenic 
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background, composed of colored cut- 
outs, was a realistic replica of an at- 
tractive suburban street scene. The 
quaint houses had snow covering the 
eaves and roofs, while the lighted, 
latticed windows conveyed home cheer. 
Standing under the light shed by a 
lamp-post were three picturesquely 
dressed carol singers. Atop one of the 
houses was a miniature cut-out (to ap- 
pear full size from the distance) of 
Santa and his reindeer. A _ lighted 
quarter moon hung high against the 
blue sky background. The only sign 
said “Merry Christmas.” 

A display with a strong central idea 
was presented by the Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., last December. 
Savings foresight was effectively con- 
trasted by two decorated Christmas 
trees. One was heavily laden with 


gifts, explained by the fact that the 
tree owner had received his Christmas 
savings check. The other tree, sparse 
in its gifts, belonged to a person who 
had failed to join a Christmas savings 


club. A Santa cut-out was used to 
point out the advantages of joining the 
bank’s savings club. 

Another idea vigorously expressed 
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was built around the query: “Are You 
One of the Lucky Ones?” The sign 
was flanked by a batch of envelopes 
supposed to contain checks to a total 
value of $33,250—representing the 
Christmas Savings Club drawings from 
the Batesville Bank, Batesville, Ind. 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS TRADE AT HOME 


The Citizens’ State Bank, Glencoe, 
Ill., felt that the small specialty shops 
and service establishments would be 
helped during December with a “Trade 
in Glencoe” display. Its thirty feet of 
window display space was therefore 
devoted to the outstanding gift offers 
of twenty-nine local establishments, 
ranging from lumber to candy. One 
concern contributed the decorative fea- 
ture with its own merchandise—and- 
irons—-which graced the dummy brick 
tiled fireplace. This setting enabled 
the bank to inject a little publicity for 
its savings club, for scattered about the 
hearth were home savings banks. These 
were so placed as to indicate that they 
had fallen out of Santa’s well-filled 
sack of toys reposing beside the fire- 
place while Santa went to explore 
the chimney. 


; 
“ 


Evergreens and tiny Christmas trees make an attractive interior decoration for the 
First National Bank of San Jose, Calif. 
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YOUNG New York business man decided at the last 
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RECORD YEAR FOR U. S. EXPORTS; 


WORLD 


TRADE SHOWS STEADY PROGRESS 


Ten years after the close of the war, world trade is resuming its normal progress, ac- 


cording to statistics compiled by the National Foreign Trade Council. 


The last year 


has been a record year for the United States, and the last two years have seen note- 
worthy increases in the foreign trade of European countries, many of which have 
now foreign business larger than in pre-war years. 


basis of the first nine months’ 
figures for this year, is larger in 
volume than any previous year and 
larger in value than any year since 
1921, says the National Foreign Trade 
Council in a report on 1928 foreign 
trade. 
Of the $3,563,000,000 worth of ex- 
ports reported up to the end of Sep- 
tember, about 73 per cent., the highest 


pooper ge export trade, on the 


proportion on record, the council points 
out, represents goods wholly or partly 


manufactured. About one-fifth of 
these manufactured goods go to Latin- 
America, where we are now selling 
more than our three leading competi- 
tors—England, France and Germany— 
combined, and where we are now the 
leading supplier to every one of the 
twenty republics south of the Rio 
Grande. 

The report continues: 

The American manufactured ex- 
ports, valued at more than $2,600,- 
000,000, which have been sold abroad 
during the first nine months of this 
year, exceed by more than $50,000,000 
our entire exports for the year 1913 
of raw and manufactured goods com- 
bined, and exceed the exports of all 
commodities from any other nation 
than Great Britain for the whole of 
1927. 

They represent a substantial gain 
Over recent years for many important 
American industries. The automotive 
industry notably has increased its sales 
abroad of automobiles, trucks, parts 
and accessories, and now contributes 14 
per cent., the largest proportion of 


American export trade in manufac- 
tures it has ever had. During the 
fiscal year just closed $425,000,000 
worth of automotive manufactures of 
all kinds were exported, $61,000,000, 
or 16 per cent. greater than for the 
preceding year, and 1500 per cent. in 
excess of the average automotive ex- 
ports for the four years before the war. 

A notable factor of this great in- 
crease is the importation of American 
automobiles by Argentina, which is 
now the largest customer in the world 
for our automotive products with the 
single exception of Canada. During 
the last eight months our automobile 
companies sold almost $30,000,000 
worth of American automotive products 
to Argentina alone, or more than our 
export of automobiles and motor trucks 
to the entire world for the year 1913. 


OTHER INCREASES 


Other notable increases in this field 
of exports for the fiscal year include a 
10 per cent. increase in industrial ma- 
chinery. The chief items are mining, 
oil, construction and metal working ma- 
chinery, engines and locomotives. They 
comprised about 6 per cent. of our 
manufactured exports and amounted in 
value during the last fiscal year to 
$2 10,000,000. 

We also sold abroad 25 per cent. 
more agricultural machinery in the last 
fiscal year than in the year before, the 
sales amounting to $102,000,000. And 
a once minor item, that of machine- 
made office specialties such as_ type- 
writers, adding machines, cash registers, 
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and the like, gained 20 per cent. in 
value of export trade during the fiscal 
year and established a sales total of 
over $44,000,000, making a place for 
the first time as one of our twenty 
leading exports. 

Electrical machinery and apparatus 
of all kinds represent another substan- 
tial advance in our sales abroad during 
recent months. Electrica! manufac- 
turers sold abroad $87,000,000 worth 
of their products during the last fiscal 
year, an increase of 5 per cent. over 
the year preceding. 

Even the item of manufactured cot- 
ton, whose position in our export trade 
has been subjected to intense foreign 
competition recently, made a substantial 
advance during the last fiscal year. Its 
growth was one of $12,000,000 or 9 
per cent. over the preceding year, its 
sales amounting to over $135,000,000. 

Altogether, the greatly increased pro- 
portion of manufactured goods we are 
now exporting, which has grown from 


an average of three-fifths of all our 
exports for the four years immediately 
before the war to almost three-quarters 
of the total for the first nine months 
of 1928, indicates that a much greater 
share of the goods we sell abroad now 
is a response to active American mer: 
chandising methods. That is the fun- 
damental reason why our trade is grow: 
ing. 

The most recent figures of trade, 
those of the fiscal year 192'7-28, show 
that Canada has now become not 
merely our largest supplier but our 
best customer as well. Our Canadian 
neighbors are buying from us the as 
tonishing total of $91.40 per capita 
per year, on the basis of the first six 
months of the present year. This is 
the largest per capita buying account of 
any important nation from a single 
supplier. A substantial item in Can- 
ada’s export to us is that of service, 
our automobile tourists spending some: 
thing like $200,000,000 a year in 
Canada. 

The total tonnage of imports and ex: 
ports combined shipped to and from 
the United States in 1927 amounted to 
99,118,000 tons, composed of approxi 
mately 57,000,000 tons of exports and 
42,000,000 tons of imports. This 
shows a substantial improvement over 
1925, the last normal year, when the 
total tonnage of trade amounted to 
92,800,000 tons, composed of 49,700, 
000 tons of exports and 43,100,000 
tons of imports. 

More than one-half of all our ex 
ports, or about 54.5 per cent., during 
the calendar year 1927, were bought 
by the purchasers of Canada, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Japan and 
France, which are generally classed as 
our five principal competitors. During 
the same period these nations also 
supplied us with 38.4 per cent. of our 
imports. Between 1921 and 1925 these 
nations supplied us with an average of 
39.5 per cent. of our imports and pur 
chased 55.7 per cent. of our exports, 
and during the years between 1910 and 
1914 they supplied 46.5 per cent. of 
our imports and purchased 63.2 perf 
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Competent Banking Service 


“In using the facilities of your institution 
for all export transactions carried on by 
this Company through the Port of New 
York, we wish to say that we appreciate 
greatly thevery efficient manner inwhich 
our items have been handled.” 


Tuese worps ofa large Western manu- 
facturer describe a typical experience 





cent. of our exports. Thus, although 
our trade has expanded more widely 
afield during recent years, its growth 
is still vitally concerned in our deal- 
ings with our greatest trade rivals and 
it is thus vital to retain friendly, co- 
operative relations with them. 

Our imports for the fiscal year just 
past were $627,000,000 less than our 
exports, or $4,146,000,000. They show 
a reduction of about $319,000,000 from 
the preceding fiscal year, chiefly owing 
to price recessions on important raw 
products such as rubber, tin and silk. 
The reduction on water-borne tonnage 
of our imports from the preceding year 
is less than 2 per cent. 

Imports of all classes of manufac- 
tures amounted to 49.6 per cent. of our 
imports for the fiscal year, as opposed 
to the proportion of 52.8 per cent., the 
average for the four years prior to the 
war. 

There have been a few increases re- 
cently in our imports of manufactured 
goods. The principal advances have 
been in paper manufactures, largely 
newsprint, of which we imported about 
$136,000,000 worth in the fiscal year, 
almost doubling the amount of six years 
ago, and wool manufactures, of which 
we imported $82,000,000, 10 per cent. 
more than the previous year and also 
about double the value of the imports 
six years ago. A decided increase is 
shown also in burlaps, whose imports 
last year amounted to $76,000,000 and 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN L XCHANGE IRVING TRUsT ComMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


with American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company service. 

Through world-wide connections 
which keep us in close touch with trade 
developments everywhere, this Com- 
pany offers to correspondents every 
facility for the prompt and competent 
handling of all their banking require- 
ments. 





are now more than $35,000,000 greater 
than six years ago. Our imported cot- 
ton manufactures have dropped off 
from about $88,000,000 six years ago 
to $68,000,000 in the last fiscal year 
and our imported silk manufactures 
have remained about stationary during 
the period at $45,000,000. 

Our imports of manufactured goods 
have increased by $680,000,000 during 
the last six years, while the increase 
in our exports of manufactures is 
almost 50 per cent. greater than that 
amount, or $985,000,000. 


EUROPE INCREASES FOREIGN TRADE 


While the United States has been 
increasing its foreign trade, the coun- 
tries of Europe have for the last ten 
years been endeavoring to bring their 
foreign trade back to its pre-war 
volume. During the last two years, ac- 
cording to the council, Europe has in- 
creased its foreign trade more rapidly 
than any other quarter of the world 
and has now made up all but 10 per 
cent. of the volume of export trade it 
carried on in 1913. Export growth 
throughout the world, according to the 
council, represents a resumption of 
progress at a little more than half the 
pre-war rate of increase. 

The latest figures, the council states, 
for eighty-two nations conducting 95 
per cent. of the world’s trade, show 
1927 exports amounting to $22,664,- 
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000,000 at the 1913 value of the 
dollar. This figure is about half ot 
what the world’s trade would have 
amounted to had its normal growth 
been uninterrupted by the war. Be- 
tween i900 and 1913 these nations 
made an annual average growth in ex: 
ports of 6/2 per cent., which would 
have made their exports last year in 
normal circumstances a little more than 
$44,000,000,000 at the 1913 dollar 
valuation. The accumulated sum by 
which the world’s exports have during 
the last fourteen years fallen short of 


this normal progress is estimated at 
about $145,000,000,000 in 1913 dollars, 
or more than $200,000,000,000 in our 


money. This staggering total, more 
than ten times the debt of the United 
States, is the cost to world trade of the 
economic dislocation that accompanied 
and followed the great war. 

Two years ago the council called at- 
tention on Armistice Day to the fact 
that in 1925 for the first time since the 
war international trade as measured in 
exports had surpassed its volume for 
1913. The combined nations other 
than the United States had then made 
a small gain, complete figures of which 
show to have been about 4 per cent., 
and the United States had made a re- 
markable advance of over 31 per cent. 

The figures for eighty-two nations 
now disclose an even more satisfactory 
picture for 1927. They show a real 
growth of 11 per cent. in exports over 
1913 for the rest of the world and a 
maintenance of the growth of the 
United States to a 38 per cent. corre- 
sponding surplus. 

As was inevitable, the recovery of 
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the European nations, now in full 
swing, has stimulated their exports at 
a more rapid rate than our own during 
the last two years. The twenty-seven 
nations of Europe gained 10 per cent. 
in exports during this interval and have 
practically attained again the momen- 
tum of their pre-war growth. The 
United States gained about 5 per cent. 
between 1925 and 1927. The signifi- 
cant fact is, however, that the world 
as a whole, with a real export growth 
of 6 per cent. during the two years, 
has definitely embarked on a _ new 
growth in international trade at about 
half the rate of progress it made be- 
fore the war. 

The period between 1925 and 1927 
has been one of falling export prices, 
amounting in the aggregate for all 
countries and for all goods to about 6 
per cent. over the two years. The same 
values of trade thus represented a 
larger volume of goods and a larger 
volume of purchasing power. In the 
United States, for instance, a decreased 
apparent value in our exports of $50, 
000,000 between 1925 and 1927 ac 
tually represented a gain in volume 
amount to over 10 per cent. in mari 
time tonnage and a gain of over 5 per 
cent. in the actual volume of all ex- 
ports. Figures for the rest of this 
statement are therefore given in the 
standard value of the 1913 dollar. 


ADVANCE OF GERMAN TRADE 


The most notable trade advance in 
the last two years has been in Ger’ 
many whose increase of $317,000,000 
represented a growth in export trade 
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between 1925 and 1927 of 22 per cent. 
In 1925 Germany was doing only 58 
per cent. of her pre-war export trade. 
She has now raised that proportion to 
72 per cent., and has passed France to 
become the world’s third largest export- 
ing nation. The rapidity of her prog- 
ress now resumed toward attaining par 
in her pre-war exports is a notable 
indication that her foreign trade still 
possesses great vitality. Within be- 
tween two and three years at the most, 
at her present rate of export growth, 
Germany may be counted on to bring 
back this key factor of her prosperity 
to its pre-war strength. 

Due largely to the coal strike, En- 
gland’s foreign trade has decreased in 
actual values about $124,000,000 since 
1925. It is now within about 95 per 
cent. of its 1913 volume and it seems 
likely that this gap will be closed dur- 
ing the present year. 

France, which in 1925 had increased 
its volume of trade to more than 8 per 
cent. in excess of its 1913 exports, has 
gained $86,000,000 in real trade dur- 
ing the last two years, and thus re- 


mains as the nation which has made 
the most substantial increase in Europe 
over its 1913 exports, an increase 
amounting to about $201,000,000. 

Spain gained about $72,000,000 dur- 
ing the two years and is now doing 17 
per cent. more export trade than she 
did in 1913, a remarkable achieve- 
ment over her 1925 status when she 
was 20 per cent. under her 1913 ex- 
port trade. 

Italy increased her exports between 
1925 and 1927 by about $80,000,000 
at 1913 values, a gain above 1913 of 
about 16 per cent. 

Sweden acquired $62,000,000 worth 
of new export trade during the two 
years and is now 39 per cent. above 
her 1913 trade. 

Belgium has increased its exports by 
about 10 per cent. during the last two 
years and is now doing 73 per cent. of 
its pre-war trade, compared with 65 
per cent. which it had reached in 1925. 

Holland increased its exports during 
the last two years by about $54,000,- 
000 and now conducts about 66 per 
cent. of its pre-war export trade com- 
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pared with its 1925 proportion of 59 
per cent. 

Altogether the twenty-seven. nations 
of Europe gained $988,000,000 worth 


of export trade in the two years. Be- 
fore the war they did 62 per cent. of 
the world’s export trade. This was re- 
duced to 44 per cent. in 1925 and has 
returned to 48 per cent. in 1927. The 
entire American continent gained but 
$408,000,000 worth of trade in this 
interval, so the present recovery of 
Europe is notable by comparison. 
GAIN IN EASTERN EUROPE 

In Eastern Europe the relative ex- 
port gain has been the largest anywhere 
in the world. During the last two 
years the fourteen nations that shipped 
only 624% per cent. of their pre-war 
exports increased this proportion to 76 
per cent. last year, gaining $314,000,- 
000 worth of export trade and in- 
creasing the volume of their shipments 
by 23 per cent., or at almost twice the 
pre-war momentum. 

The leading countries participating in 
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this increase were Rumania and Russia, 
closely followed by Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Austria, Finland and Greece. 

Rumania increased her export trade 
in the two years by $79,000,000 at 
1913 values and in 1927 reached an 
export total of $165,000,000, or ac- 
tually 27 per cent. in excess of her 
1913 exports. 

Russia’s gain enabled her to reach an 
export total of $247,000,000, increasing 
the proportion of her 1913 exports 
from 25 per cent. in 1925 to 34 per 
cent. in 1927. The present area of 
Russia is considerably less than that 
of the Russia of 1913, and it is esti- 
mated that in the equivalent of her in- 
dustrial territory Russia is now export- 
ing about 60 per cent. of her 1913 
shipments. 

Among the other countries to make 
a substantial advance, the new states 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland increased 
their export trade by $51,000,000, or 
12 per cent., and $33,000,000, or 20 
per cent., respectively, during the two 
years. 

Austria increased her exports by 
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$25,000,000, or about 14 per cent., and 
Finland by $19,000,000, or about 29 
per cent. 

Yugoslavia’s export trade decreased 
during the two years by about 30 per 
cent. Her gain of $44,000,000, how- 
ever, since 1913 makes her 1927 total 
almost 200 per cent. over her pre-war 
export trade. 

Greece, with an increase of $36,000,- 
000, has gained about 167 per cent. 
over 1913, and made a 40 per cent. 
increase in the last two years alone. 


SOUTH AMERICA’S INCREASE 


Elsewhere in the world the only 
notable increase in the last two years 
has been in South America. Among 
the ten 


an aggregate increase in exports of 


about 13 per cent., making the total’ 


about 29 per cent. in excess of 1913, a 
gain which compares favorably with 
that of the United States’ growth by 
38 per cent. 

Argentina had the largest increase, 
with $126,000,000, or about 22 per 
cent., giving the country an export 
valuation now of about 44 per cent. 
in excess of its 1913 trade. 

Colombia, Venezuela, Peru and Chile 
had gains of $34,000,000, $21,000,000, 
$16,000,000 and $15,000,000 respec- 
tively, and proportionate increases of 
60 per cent., 50 per cent., 20 per cent. 
and 10 per cent. 

Brazil was the only large nation to 
lose in exports between 1925 and 1927, 
her trade falling away by $18,000,000, 
or about 6 per cent. Brazil's 1927 ex- 
ports were about 3 per cent. less, at 
corresponding values, than those of 
1913. 

The largest total gain for 1927 over 


republics of that continent . 
there has been during the last two years. 
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1913 made by the exports of any coun- 
try was that of the United States, of 
$901,000,000, or 38 per cent. The 
next largest was that of Canada with 
$364,000,000, or 79 per cent.; and the 
third largest was that of Japan, with 
$353,000,000, or 112 per cent. 

Germany made the largest gain be- 
tween 1925 and 1927 with $321,000,- 
000, or 23 per cent. The next largest 
was that of the United States with 
$173,000,000 or 5 per cent., followed 
by Argentina with $126,000,000, or 22 
per cent., and seven European nations 
with gains exceeding $60,000,000 
apiece. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AFTER TEN YEARS 
OF INDEPENDENCE 


By JAROOLAV KRAUS 


Czechoslovak Consulate General 


EN years ago the greatest event 
in Europe since the disappearance 
of the Western Roman Empire 
occurred. One of the oldest European 
monarchies, and undoubtedly one of 
the economic units in Europe, crumbled 
away as a result of misgoverning its 
nations and misunderstanding their 
political needs. In the days between 
October 28 and November 6, the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire disappeared 
from the map of Europe, and the new 
states, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Rumania, entered its 
heritage. The appearance of this con- 
glomeration of states, of whose capa- 
bility to live and manage their own 
affairs nothing was known at that time, 
brought serious apprehension. Many 
thousand miles of new barriers limiting 
the free flow of commerce had arisen; 
racial animosities that led to the 
break-up of the old unit did not seem 
to have abated. Revolutionary fires 
were flashing up in Hungary and 
smouldering under the ashes of poverty 
and post-war exhaustion in Germany 
and Austria. It was a picture which 
might have taken the breath of the 
most sanguine optimist. 

Ten years later the picture of Cen- 
tral Europe does not seem to justify 
the fears entertained in the beginning 
of the post-war era. This part of 
Europe has inevitably followed the 
path of recovery on which the rest of 
Europe was laboriously breaking its 
road toward the present conditions. 
To a disinterested observer it may even 
seem that the break-up of the old mon- 
archy pushed Southeastern Europe 
farther in contact with the West. 
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Everywhere in this territory there is 
noticeable a rise of democratic institu- 
tions, Western European and Amer- 
ican business and industrial methods, a 
sudden rise from the somewhat Bal- 
kanic lethargy by which this part of 
Europe had been stricken in the years 
preceding the war. 

One of the remarkable specimens of 
this new spirit, justifying the disap- 
pearance of the old order, is the new 
state of Czechoslovakia. Its position in 
Central Europe makes it at the same 
time the best subject for study of the 
gradual general recovery of Europe 
from the devastating consequences of 
the late war. 

While Czechoslovakia has never been 
the direct stage of war operation the 
economic and financial problems it had 
to face were no less serious than those 
of the other belligerent states. Right 
in the beginning she had to extricate 
herself from the economic and financial 
form of the crumbled empire. The 
currency reform was the first step in 
this direction. In February, 1919, 
Czechoslovakia created a currency of 
her own by stamping that part of the 
Austro-Hungarian money circulating in 
the territory of the monarchy. At that 
moment the amount of circulating 
money in the Czechoslovakian  terri- 
tory represented 7,000,000,000 crowns. 
A law passed by the parliament de- 
creed that no further notes should be 
issued except such as had gold cover 
backing, foreign currency and com: 
mercial bills. By means of a capital 
levy and increment duty, as well as a 
forced loan imposed at the occasion of 
stamping, a considerable contraction of 
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the circulation took place and the value 
of the Czechoslovakian crowns was im- 
mediately rehabilitated. There were 
7,000,000,000 uncovered notes in cir- 
culation at the moment of stamping. 
This number decreased to 5,085,000,000 
in 1926 and’ to 4,438,000,000 in 1928. 

Although the process of deflation 
was thus stopped the Czechoslovakian 
crown did not dissociate itself for some 
time from the German mark. It was 
quoted at the Zurich exchange at 29 
centimes on February 21, 1919; it fol: 
lowed the movements of the German 
mark and reached its lowest limit in 
December, 1921, quoting 7.6 centimes. 
Since 1921 a rise has set in. In Oc- 
tober the crown was 19.2 centimes and 
since 1923, due to financial operations 
of the Czech Government as well as 
the growing financial and commercial 
prosperity of the country, it has been 
stabilized in Zurich as well as in New 
York at 16-17 centimes and $2.96375, 
respectively. 

This stabilization of the Czecho- 
‘lovakian crown was pioneer work in 


Europe and as such not without hard- 
ships and losses to that nation. The 
sudden rise in the crown on the New 
York exchange in 1922 .caused a pro- 
found economic crisis. Four hundred 
thousand out of a population of 13,- 
600,000 were thrown out of the fac- 
tories; bankruptcies, forced sales and 
decline of foreign trade were the con- 
sequences. In the long run, however, 
the process was beneficent and the 
country succeeded in accommodating 
itself fairly well to the new price con- 
ditions. The lesson, however, has 
taught that further rise of the crown 
would be of no advantage and even 
dangerous. A law of April 23, 1925, 
fixed in its preamble the exchange 
level of the crown at $2.90—$3.03 for 
100 Czechoslovakian crowns on the 
New York Stock Exchange— thus fix- 
ing the Czechoslovakian monetary unit 
in permanent relation to the dollar. 
An important step toward financial 
consolidation of the country was the 
establishment of a joint stock issue 


bank—the National Bank of Czecho- 
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slovakia. According to the law the 
bank must possess cover of at least 
three-fourths of gold, and foreign un- 
depreciated currency and valuta to 
the proportion of at least 20 per cent. 
of the total bank note circulation, this 
cover to be increased by 1 per cent. 
annually. There is no limit for the 
extent of the circulation, but should 
the prescribed cover of 35 per cent. in 
fifteen years not be attained, the bank 
must pay banknote tax on the differ- 
ence between real circulation and that 
prescribed by the law. 

The uncovered state note debt which 
was originally 16,185,000 crowns de- 
creased on January 7, 1928, to 4,438,- 
000. The stability of the crown is se- 
cured both by law and absolutely de 
facto. The national bank possesses, 
besides its own reserves, a_ revolving 
credit secured from the National City 
Bank of New York. 

The deflation crisis produced a short- 
age of credit, a situation which was 
partly relieved by conditions in neigh- 
boring countries. As these countries 
were passing through a period of infla- 
tion, Czechoslovakia was at a disadvan- 
tage because the interest rates paid there 
were much higher and there was a dan- 
ger of flow of capital from the country. 
Special exchange regulations to avoid 
this danger were abolished when the 
cause disappeared and also the dis- 
count rate was gradually reduced. In 
December, 1925, it was reduced from 
7 to 6Y per cent.; in January, 1926, 
to 6 per cent.; in October to 5Y per 
cent., and in January, 1927, to § per 
cent. 

Considerable 
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market has characterized the last two 
years, due to governmental policy of 
not drawing any money from the mar: 
ket and even paying parts of floating 
debt. This resulted in improvement of 
the government stock of which the 6 
per cent. is at present over par and the 
5 per cent. approaches parity. The re- 
turns from these securities continue fall- 
ing—they amounted to 7.3 per cent. in 
1926 and are no more than 5.5 per 
cent. at present. The abundance of money 
on the domestic market is the more re- 
markable as the country does not 
possess any foreign credits of any con- 
siderable extent and even paid one of 
the larger American loans. 

After the deflation crisis had passed 
the economic life of the country re- 
sumed a normal course. The number 
of unemployed has been continually de- 
creasing (from 88,631 in January, 1925, 
to 71,884 in March, to 40,000 in July, 
and to 35,777, in October, 1927). A 
similar trend may be observed in the 


decreasing number of bankruptcies. 
These totaled 535 in 1924, 458 in 
1925 and 492 in 1926. There has 


been a further drop in the last two 
years. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 


The wholesale price index in Janu 
ary, 1925, was 151.4 (in gold parity 
taking for the basis June, 1914,—100); 
in January, 1926, it was 140.8 and in 
January, 1927, 143.1. The year 1927 
was-a year of favorable economic de- 
velopment and trade recovery, with 
money market easy, credit increasingly 
cheap, volume of foreign trade ad- 
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vancing. The favorable balance of 
trade was maintained and the freight 
trafic attained the largest figures as 
yet reached. 

An important factor in consolidating 
the country’s economic life was the able 
administration of its state finances. 
The country had in Dr. Rasin, its 
first Minister of Finance, and in Dr. 
English, his successor, two men who 
in the sphere of finance displayed the 
same skill, energy and analytical gift 
as President Masaryk and Dr. Benes 
did in managing Czechslovakia’s for- 
eign policy. 

Since 1925 the budget may be con- 
sidered as practically stabilized as can 
be seen from the following figures: 


Expenditures Revenue 
(in millions of crowns) 
9.5T3.5 9,301.3 

10,070.2 10,085.7 
9,703.5 9,723.9 
9,536.07 9,562.2 


While the budget for the year 1925 
showed a deficit of 272,200,000 crowns 
there was a surplus of 15,400,000 for 
1926, 20,400,000 for 1927 and 25,- 
200,000 for 1928. 

Since 1926 it has been laid down as 
a principle of the state finance pro- 
gram that no further loans be raised. 
On the other hand, drastic reforms in 
the state administration, reduction of 
the number of the state employes and 
savings enforced in various departments 
enabled the Finance Minister to grad- 
ually reduce the national debt, which 
figured at 34,945,000,000 crowns in 
the budget for 1928, the internal debt 
being, in 1927, 24,049,000,000, and, in 


1928, 23,592,000,000, while the ex- 
ternal debt in 1927 was 6,495,800,000, 
and, in 1928 6,392,900,000. The debt 
arising from peace treaties amounted 


PRESIDENT MASARYK 
Of Czechoslovakia. 


in both years to the sum of 4,400,000,- 
000. 

The tax returns in 1927 were favor- 
able and exceeded the budget esti- 
mates. A reform of direct taxation, 
giving considerable concessions to tax- 
payers, was introduced and will result 
in a falling off in the revenue from di- 
rect taxes in the next budget. 

An important factor in Czecho- 
slovakia’s prosperity is the favorable 
balance of trade. The country’s trade 
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merchandise for which markets must § 
be sought in all parts of the world. Before the ‘war there were no first- 
With the downfall of the Austro- ‘te banks in the present Czecho 
Hungarian monarchy a protected mar- 

ket of 52,000,000 people was lost. 

While the greater part of the industry 

of the monarchy was left in Czecho- 

slovakia, the country was limited to 

a home market of only 14,000,000. 

Moreover, the depreciation of cur- 

rency in the neighboring states caused 

great difficulty in recapturing com- 

mercially the territory of the succession 

states. Therefore, it was the main 

purpose of the foreign policy of 

Czechoslovakia to work toward the 

consolidation of Central Europe, elimi- 

nation of all possible conflicts, the 

keeping down of all the revolutionary 

movements from right and left, and the 

superseding of the custom barriers by 

a wide net of commercial treaties. 

These efforts were largely crowned 

with success, and at the present time 

the country possesses all the necessary 

conditions for further favorable eco- Dr. ENGLISH 


nomic development. Finance Minister of Czechoslovakia. 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 


The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 

If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


production of the Islands. 


Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


Capital fully paid-up 
Reserve funds . . 


(Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 


2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 


Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoi.o, Cesu, ZAMBOANGA 


Fulgencio Borromeo 
Rafael Moreno 

D. Garcia 

S. Freixas 


President 
Vice-President & Secretary 


Chief Accountant 


ee eer Manager Iloilo Branch 


E. Byron Ford 
J. M. Garcia 


Manager Cebu Branch 
Manager Zamboanga Branch 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


slovak territory, the more important 
banks being concentrated in Vienna, 
the financial center of the monarchy. 
Small commercial banks, savings banks 
and building and credit societies pro- 
vided for the needs of what was con- 
sidered a province. Since the establish- 
ment of the independent state, great 
strides have been made in this field, 
corresponding with the general develop- 
ment of the country. Two facts ac- 
celerated this development: the founda- 
tion of the Czechoslovak National 
Bank and the government regulation 
by which branches of foreign banks 
were prohibited to do business in the 
territory of the republic unless con- 
verted into independent Czechoslovak 
concerns, and the complete emancipa- 
tion of the Prague Bourse from that 
of Vienna. 

The following table shows the de- 
velopment of joint stock banks in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, the 
provinces which were formerly under 
the Austrian jurisdiction: 
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Number 
Year of banks 
1919 yj 
1921 39 
1922 40 
1923 34 
1924 38 
1925 32 


Share capital Reserves 
(in millions of crowns) 

914.4 378.5 
1,548.2 742.8 
1,906.4 892.6 
1,821.4 954.1 
1,871.4 1,031.9 
1,858.9 1,072.9 


The number of savings banks in 
Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia in 1926 
was 376; that of loan societies 1588, 
and that of the district agricultural 
credit societies 166. Another sign of 
the growing stabilization of the country 
is the increasing amount of deposits in 
the different banking institutions of the 
country. They were 13,677,900,000 
crowns in 1919 and rose to 39,165,400,- 
000 crowns in 1927. With the in 
surance premiums and deposits with the 
postal check department the _ total 
amount of savings may be estimated at 
more than 40,000,000,000 crowns. 

The crisis accompanying the defla 
tion, period caused the failure of three 
banks and this fact necessitated the 
passing of five laws by which certain 
preventive regulations relating to the 








BANKERS INVITED 


FOREIGN BANKS ARE 


UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 
Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 








R. P. MASANI, Manager 








protection of depositors were laid down. 
The most important of them is the 
special fund to alleviate losses arising 
from post-war conditions and the es 
tablishment of a general bank fund 
for Czechoslovakia. The first fund is 
a kind of financial sanitation fund in- 
tended to redress the losses sustained 
by the banks during the deflation 


period. The money is provided partly 





by the government, partly by the banks 
themselves, on the basis of their cap- 
ital and according to the dividends 
paid by each bank. The general bank 
fund is destined to make good losses 
which may be suffered in the future 
by the banks. Every banking concern 
contributes to this fund by 1'4 per 
cent. of the interest paid or credited 
to depositors. 


ADVERTISING A CANADIAN BANK WITH 
900 BRANCHES 


By C. E. BourNneE 


The following article is taken from an address given by C. E. Bourne, advertising 
manager of the Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, before the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association. 


NTIL recent years Canadian 
| | banks did not venture very 
greatly into the field of ad- 
vertising. It was regarded as an arid 
and barren waste, with strong em- 
phasis on the waste, and then, too, it 
was considered beneath the dignity of 
a bank to advertise, except in the most 
general terms. Bank displays con- 
sisted largely of the names of directors, 
and ponderous statements of assets and 
liabilities. The advertisements usually 
concluded with the sentence “A general 
banking business transacted,” and_ this 
was considered the limit to which a 
hank should go in the matter of solici- 
tation. 
Although there were strong prej- 


udices to overcome, no class of busi- 
ness could long remain untouched by 
the development of advertising, and 
little by little banking displays began to 
show a more genial face. The Royal 
Bank of Canada did an unheard of 
thing and organized an advertising de- 
partment of its own. That depart- 
ment, starting in a small way, with a 
small appropriation and very little of 
value to go on in the way of precedent, 
has gradually developed, until now it 
really performs the functions of an 
advertising agency, as well as exercis- 
ing complete control over practically 
every dollar spent in advertising at 900 
branches in Canada and thirty other 
countries. 
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intermediary? 


Department. 











BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS, over $1,315,000.00 


When in Rome do as Romans do. 


F a transaction were to be consummated in New 
York, would not a sense of prudence dictate that 
none but a strong New York institution be selected as 


In the handling of collections on this Island none 
but a thoroughly competent and strong organization 
with an intimate knowledge of local laws and customs 
can protect your interests. 


We cordially invite 


the use of our Collection 

















NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 

When the manager at Buenos Aires 
wants to do some advertising in an 
Argentine newspaper, he goes through 
the same procedure as the man at 
Middle Musquodoboit, N. S., or his 
brother manager at, Barcelona, Spain. 
Each year, advertising application 
sheets are sent to every branch. This 
is a standard form to be filled in with 
the names of the papers recommended, 
their circulation, districts covered, rates, 
total cost per annum and frequency of 
the contemplated advertising. On it a 
report is furnished by the manager re- 
garding the paper, and any other in- 
formation about the proposed advertis- 
ing that may influence the decision. 

As these sheets come into the de- 
partment, the figures as to circulation 
and rates are compared with the data 
on file from other sources—calculations 
are checked, and the frequency ad- 
justed to our standard schedule for 
that class of publication. Any discrep- 
ancies are noted and written about, 
and, when everything is correct, our 
authorization and the date of expiration 
a year ahead are attached, and the 
form is returned to the branch. The 
manager then makes his contract with 
the local publisher. 

These application sheets serve several 
very useful purposes. Their total gives 
us reliable figures on which to base 
our appropriations for the next year. 
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They are an absolute check on adver- 
tising costs at the branches, as, if un- 
authorized advertising is running, it is 
noticed immediately, and an explana- 
tion asked for. The use of the sheets 
also enables us to keep close tab on 
circulation and rates of newspapers 
all over the country and makes com- 
parison easy. So far as advertising in 
papers and periodicals with nation-wide 
circulation is concerned, all contracts 
for these are signed in my department. 
Such publications unceasingly solicit 
the bank to advertise in their columns, 
and last year we interviewed 1300 of 
their salesmen—all of which takes time. 


THE YEARLY SCHEDULE 


Every year a new advertising sched- 
ule of about forty displays is prepared. 
Proof sheets of these displays are sent 
out to the branches, with a circular 
letter instructing the manager, at each 
branch where advertising is carried, to 
select the displays he wants and order 
the electros on the form provided. The 
requisitions come in practically all at 
once, and the electros are shipped direc 
from the foundry as fast as they can 
be made. 

Foreign branches, of course, call for 
special consideration. For instance, we 
cannot send our Canadian electros to 
Cuba. We have to turn them into 
Spanish first and, incidentally, change 
any winter clothes the happy depositor 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


may be wearing in our illustrations into 
tropical costumes. The advertisements 
we have used in Canada are sent to 
our officials in Havana and they make 
a selection of the material which can 
be adapted for use in the Spanish- 
speaking countries in the south, at the 
same time giving us suggestions for 
new copy and specifying any changes 
which have to be made in the illustra- 
tions. 

After we have digested their report, 
the copy decided upon is sent back to 
Havana for translation. In this opera- 
tion there are many pitfalls and great 
care has to be exercised in the selec’ 
tion of competent translators. Any one 
who has had anything to do with 
changing advertising from one language 
to another will realize that it is not 
sufficient for the advertisement to be 
a literal translation of the English. The 
idiom of the foreign country must be 
employed and this is often entirely 
different from our own. 

Advertising in Great Britain and 
European countries is handled through 
a reliable agency in London, who uses 
our Canadian schedule as a basis for 
a somewhat reduced size of display. 


AN UNCOMPROMISING JURY 


An advantage which Canadian banks 
enjoy through the branch system is that 
of having a jury, composed of hun- 
dreds of branch managers, who auto- 
matically, if unwittingly, pass judgment 
on newspaper displays. Out of our 
schedule of some forty electros, each 
manager who carries advertising chooses 
from eight to twelve for use during 
the next year, thus unknowingly giving 
us an unfailing check on the advertis- 
ing appeal—to the managers at least— 
of each piece of copy in the schedule. 

We are gratified when we find our 
favorite displays justify our preference. 
Sometimes, however, copy which we 
released with complacence as being a 
veritable “knock-out” receives the cold 
and fishy eye, while copy which we 
sent out with misgiving turns out to 
be an unexpected success. For instance, 


ANGLO- 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 
24-28, LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E, C. 3 


Telephones : Telegrams : 
ROYAL 4020 (5 lines) ANGLANK, LONDON 


CAPITAL : 
Authorised - - £2,000,000. 
Paidup - - = <£1,960,008. 


Board of Directors: 


Chairman—6General The Hon. Sir H. A. Lawrence, 6.C.B. 
Managing Director—Peter Bark, Esq. 


E. W. Hi. Barry. Esq. Dr. Paul Hammerschlag 
Major Julian Day, M.C. Sir J. Gordon Nairne, Bart. 
A. G. M. Dickson, Esq. Ludwig von Neurath, Esq. 
The Lord Faringdon, C.H. Sir Otto Niemeyer,G.B.E.,K.C.B. 
Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K.B.E. Sir William Peat, C.V.0. 
Zoltan Haidu, Esq. Kunes Sonntag, Esq. 

Sir Henry Strakosch, 6.B.E. 

By virtue of its Affiliations and Connections 
in Central Europe, the Bank is in a posi- 
tion to afford special facilities for 
business with that region. 


this year we had 200 requisitions from 
managers for one electro which we 
had not rated very highly, while an- 
other of the series, which we were all 
puffed up about, appealed only to six 


managers. Incidentally, the Canadian 
banks have a big asset in the advertis- 
ing ideas to be gleaned from their 
branch correspondence. From time to 
time, incidents reported in letters from 
managers achieve immortality in our 
advertising displays, as also do articles 
and illustrations sent in to the bank 
magazine from the staff at distant 
branches — frequently from foreign 
lands. 


DIRECT MAIL NOT NEGLECTED 


Each branch in Canada has a loose- 
leaf binder, containing specimens of 
all mailing material available. In the 
front of this binder is a sheet giving 
suggestions on methods of distributing 
the material. Managers order supplies 











Should be in the 
foreign department 
of every bank do- 
ing an internation- 
al business. 


ALLIED WITH 
THE 
BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


New York 


Price $10 








on requisitions similar to the electro 
order forms. There are no organized 
mailings for the whole branch system, 
but a good many managers keep up 
mailing lists. 

The requisitions act as an excellent 
check in many ways. They serve as 
vouchers for our stock book. A glance 
at the orders which have accumulated 
in the file for any branch will reveal 
in a moment to what extent that branch 
has used direct mail. These requisitions 
also help us to regulate distribution, 
and keep us in touch with advertising 
activities of each branch. If a manager 
orders unsuitable stuff or apparently 
too much, we write and find out what 
his plans are, and more often than not 
we eventually substitute or cut down. 

Amongst a crowd of some 1500 
managers and accountants who sign 
requisitions, it is inevitable that some 
fantastic requests are made. One am- 
bitious young manager on the prairies 
wanted 3000 blotters entitled “Learn 
to Swim”—for distribution to children. 
We found that the school population 
of the town was less than 1000 and 
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there was no “swimming-hole” within 
twenty miles! Another man asked for 
blotters advocating forest fire preven’ 
tion—thousands of them! Our knowl- 
edge of his district saved us money. 
The nearest “forest” within 200 miles 
was a thin line of bushes, perhaps fif- 
teen feet high, growing along the banks 
of a creek that meandered across the 
prairie. 


HUNTING A CALENDAR 


One of the big features of our pro 
gram is the pictorial calendar. We 
regard it as virtually a miniature bill- 
board hung for a year in a “preferred 
position” where practically no other 
advertising is tolerated. A large ap- 
propriation is accordingly made for it. 

Choosing a suitable subject for our 
calendar picture is an annual event of 
moment at head office, and it is a 
happy day when a selection is finally 
made. In the meantime, however, 
many fruitless journeys are undertaken 
in search of material and the eccen- 
tricities of artists are plumbed to the 
depths. 





BANCO NACIONAL de MEXICO 


Ave. Isabel la Catolica No. 44 
MEXICO, D. F. 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Cable Address: NACIONAL P. O. Box 14 bis. 


CAPITAL $32,000,000.00 Mexican Gold 
RESERVES $8,000,000.00 - = 


MEXICO CITY BRANCHES 
La Merced 


New York Office, 52 William Street 


BRANCHES IN THE REPUBLIC 

Mazatlan, Sin. 

Merida, Yuc. 

Monterrey, N. L. 

Morelia, Mich. 

Oaxaca, Oax. 

Orizaba, Ver. 

Pachuca, Hgo. 


Santo Domingo 


Aguascalientes, Ags. 
Celaya, Gto. 
Chihuahua, Chih. 
Colima, Col. 
Durango, Dgo. 
Guadalajara, Jal. 
Guaymas, Son. 
Irapuato, Gto. 
Leon, Gto. 


San Luis Potosi, SLP. 
Tampico, Tamps. 
Tapachula, Chis. 
Toluca, Mex. 
Torreon, Coah. 
Tuxtla, Gutierrez, 
Veracruz, Ver. 
Puebla, Pue. Villahermosa, Tab. 
Saltillo, Coah. Zacatecas, Zac. 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 
AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION AND MEXICO CITY 
CLEARING HOUSE 


We issue foreign drafts, Travelers Checks in Mexican silver, 
Mexico and on board all railroads, 


Chis. 


payable throughout 
as well as with passenger and freight agents. 
Travelers Letters of Credit, Export and Import Letters of Credit. Mail and Cable 
transfers. A. B. A. Travelers Checks. Our service in the Collection Department is 
unequaled. Our Bank is known for its conservative methods in the handling of 
general banking business. Deposits are carried in Mexican Gold or Silver as well as 
in Dollars and European money. 


WE SOLICIT BUSINESS ON THE STRENGTH OF 44 YEARS OF BANKING 
For inquiries address our Mexico City or our New York Offices. 


One season it was decided to depict 
a shipping scene of sixty years ago, 
showing the water front and the first 
ofice of the bank, and I have vivid 
recollections of an afternoon spent on 
a dock in Halifax, striving with inapt 
pencil to convey to paper, as a note for 
the artist, some semblance of a huge 
and hoary puncheon — labelled Mo- 
LASSES—JAMAICA -— but strongly sug: 
gestive of a more joyous mission in life 
in days gone by. The atmosphere 
emanating from a nearby fishing hulk, 
redolent of bilge water and of fish 
long deceased, was of such intensity as 
to force the conclusion that the odor 
had been accumulating ever since the 
bank was incorporated in 1869. 

Calendars are issued in French, 
Spanish and Chinese as well as English, 
and, in order to determine the quantity 
to order, a form is sent to all branches 

a year ahead—on which each mana- 
ger states his requirements. Produc- 
tion goes on during the slack summer 
months when, printers tell us, we can 
get work done better and cheaper. 


PIONEERING AMONGST PIONEERS 


Canada, as you know, needs immi- 
gration and is striving to secure new 
settlers. Several years ago the idea, a 
totally new departure in bank advertis- 
ing, was developed, of reaching out 
3000 miles across the Atlantic to the 
British Isles, to sell, not Canada alone, 
but this bank and its network of 
branches to those who contemplated 
making their homes in the Dominion. 

And so another feature was added 
to our program. It was decided to 
issue a special booklet on Canada and 
Canadian conditions for distribution in 
the Old Country to inquirers about 
Canada. The main idea behind the 
booklet, while being helpful to the in- 
tending immigrant, is to make friends 
with him before he lands in Canada, 
to associate in his mind this bank with 
Canada, so that when he does arrive, 
he will instinctively come to us to con- 
duct his banking business. 

An inquiry form inserted at the back 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


New York Correspondent: BANK OF MONTREAL 


Capital Authorized 
Capital Paid-up 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


BANKERS :—Bank of England; Midland Bank Limited 
Branches and Agencies in India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Straits Settlements, 
China, Port Louis, Mauritius and Dutch East Indies 
The Bank buys and sells Bills of Beane. es Letters of Credit and conducts every description 


of Banking Business in connection with the E 


Fixed Deposit rates will be quoted upon application. 
On current accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on daily balances, provided interest for 


the half year amounts to £1. 


. ° ——- - £3,000,000 
: £1,050,000 
£1,512,884 





JAMES STEUART, Chief Manager 


of the book has proved an important 
feature, as by this means, not only are 
we able to check up the extent of dis- 
tribution, but we have been placed 
directly in touch with hundreds of live 
prospects. Almost every day these in- 
quiry forms come from those who seek 
advice and help, and although our 
channels of distribution are in the 
British Isles, the files of the advertis- 
ing department literally bulge with in- 
quiry forms from prospective settlers 
from the most unlikely places—China, 
Egypt, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the 
Scandinavian countries, as well as, of 
course, from the British Isles, Aus- 
tralia and other British possessions. 
Every conceivable type is represented. 
The bank manager in Czechoslovakia, 
who thought his prospects would be 
better in Canada, while his wife was 
prepared to accept a position as gov- 


erness; the English boy of sixteen who 
wanted to be a cowboy in Kamloops, 
B. C.; the woman who was tired of 
her husband—he was too old; the En- 
glish organist; the steel worker; the me- 
chanic and farm laborer; the stamp 
collector; the sailor from Shanghai who 
had grown tired of the sea; the motor 
car salesman in Egypt who thought he 
could sell insurance in Canada; the 
German governess; the Swedish student 
who had taken a business course in 
English; the old couple who wanted us 
to find their boy who came to Canada 
years ago and forgot to write home any 
more; these, and many, many more, 
have turned the leaves of our booklet, 
besought our aid, and in many cases 
come to Canada—and opened their 
first banking accounts on this side of 
the Atlantic with some branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada. 


THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 
"Tes Monthly Letter of the Royal 


Bank of Canada, Montreal, for 
November, in a resume of busi- 
ness conditions in that country, says 
that this year’s Canadian wheat crop 
as a whole has been the largest on 
record, amounting to about 575,000,000 
bushels. Even though prices should 
remain somewhat lower than last year, 
the price factor will thus be largely 
offset by the large size and good quality 
of the crop. 
“In the first eight months of 1928,” 
says the Letter, “the amount of iron 
and steel produced in Canada exceeded 
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the amount produced during the same 
months of 1927 by more than 30 per 
cent.; the newsprint production of 1928 
exceeded that of 1927 by 15 per cent.; 
that of automobiles by 20 per cent.; 
and that of flour by 16 per cent. The 
amount of electrical energy generated 
in Canada for Canadian use in 1928 
exceeded the amount generated in the 
same months of 1927 by 19 per cent. 
Canadian manufacturing activity has 
been at a much higher level in 1928 
than during 1927, and 1927 was a 
year of record-breaking activity.” 





BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


OVER 100 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ITALY 
HEAD OFFICE, MILAN, ITALY 


Capital Fully Paid, Lire 700,000,000.00 


Surplus Lire 540,000,000.00 


New York Agency, 62-64 William Street 


We invite you to make full use of these exceptional 
facilities for the efficient conduct of your Italian affairs. 


Affiliation in New York 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA TRUST CO. 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,000,000.00 
62-64 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


The Letter gives the preliminary re- 
port of the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics on mineral production for the six 
months ended June 30, 1928, showing 
that the value of minerals produced in 
this period was $105,600,000 compared 
with $99,000,000 in the same months 
of 1927. The greatest gain was shown 
in copper, of which the total produc- 
tion amounted to 93,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 73,000,000 pounds. 
The value of gold production increased 
from $17,800,000 to $18,700,000 and 
the quantity and value of nickel pro- 
duction increased about one-third. The 
total increase in the value of the 
metals amounted to $6,500,000. 


LUMBER EXPORTS 


“The exports of lumber from British 
Columbia for the first six months of 
1928 are 30,000,000 feet ahead of 
1927. Comparative statistics show that 
there have been large increases in the 
sales to the Atlantic seaboard of United 
States and Canada, to Japan and to the 
United Kingdom, and a rather sharp 
decrease in the amount exported to 
Australia. Increase in recent sales to 
Australia, however, gives promise that 
the full year’s exports to this market 
will make a more favorable showing.” 


OTHER FOREIGN TRADE 


An expansion in foreign trade is re- 
ported in the October 22 Business Sum- 


mary of the Bank of Montreal. “Sep- 
tember figures,” it says, “again record 
an expansion of foreign trade, the value 
having been $215,575,900 against 
$189,215,100 last year, an increase of 
14 per cent., to which imports and ex- 
ports about equally contributed. Last 
month the large carry-over of wheat 
was still being shipped abroad to make 
room for the new crop, and as a con- 
sequence the export of wheat rose in 
quantity 12,852,000 bushels, and in 
value $12,479,000, compared with Sep- 
tember, 1927, while the export of wheat 
flour had a greater value by $553,000. 
Export of cheese last month was 19,- 
164 hundredweight less than a year 
ago, but higher in value by $40,300; 
since May 1 exports of cheese from the 
port of Montreal have been 924,454 
boxes, or 165,340 boxes in excess of 
last season. Activity in the motor in- 
dustry is shown in an increase in the 
export of automobiles and parts in 
September greater by $1,285,000 than 
in the corresponding month in 1927. 
Taking the six months’ period to Sep- 
tember 30, aggregate foreign trade was 
$1,258,073,000 against $1,114,300,000 
a year ago, an increase of about 13 per 
cent. In September the excess of ex- 
ports of Canadian products over im- 
ports was $4,081,000, and in the six 
months the excess of exports was $5,- 
866,000. 





























BANK RETURNS 


“Canadian bank returns show 
changes of some moment to have oc- 
curred in August. Immediately avail- 
able assets rose $12,800,000, note cir- 
culation increased $3,790,000, demand 
deposits declined $14,948,000 and time 
deposits were reduced $6,584,000. 
Compared with the condition a year 
ago, bank operations reflect the greater 
activity in trade and industry, com- 
mercial loans having risen $141,761,- 
000, note circulation having expanded 
$9,379,000 and deposits in Canada in- 
creased $181,028,000. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


“That dependable index of trade 
conditions and general prosperity — 
building construction— continues to 
point upward. In September a larger 
amount of contracts was recorded than 
in the same month of any preceding 
year. In all the provinces a gain is 
registered, the total of contracts being 
placed at $45,439,000. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


“Railway earnings have been en- 
larged by an earlier reaping and a 
speedier marketing of the northwestern 
wheat crop, more than 220,000,000 
bushels having been moved up to Oc- 
tober 20 from the farms to elevators 
and shipping points, or nearly one-half 
of the exportable surplus. Gross re- 
ceipts of the Canadian Pacific and the 
Canadian National Railways were $7,- 
960,240 larger in September than last 
year, and in the first half of October 
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BANKING BUSINESS WITH BELGIUM 
BANQUE DE COMMERCE 


Societe Anonyme 
ANTWERP 
Every description of Banking Business transacted. 


Exceptional facilities and conditions for the collection and prompt remittance of docu- 
mentary items on Belgium 


Frs. 16.000.000 









Capital Subscribed . Frs. 60.000.000 Branches : 
Capital Paid Up . Frs.38.000.000 BRUSSELS OSTEND 
CORRESPONDENTS 


AT ALL BANKING POINTS 





these earnings ran $5,266,000 above 
the corresponding period in 1927, 
reaching the highest point on record. 
Comparing the current year with 1927, 
cumulative total of car-loadings to Oc- 
tober 6 shows an increase of 223,182 
cars, of which the large percentage, 
nearly one-half, consisted of grain and 
grain products. Out of these trans 
portation activities orders for rolling 
stock are looked for. 

“The iron and steel industry con- 
tinues to be marked by a considerable 
degree of activity with prices firm. Pro- 
duction of pig iron in the first’ nine 
months of this year increased 31 per 
cent. over 1927, while in the same 
period steel ingots and steel castings 
production rose 36 per cent. 

“In the foreign exchanges a continu- 
ance of high interest rates in New York 
was reflected in a steady demand for 
New York funds, which advanced to 
one-sixteenth of 1 per cent. premium. 
Sterling cables were affected by this ad- 
vance and rose to 4.85 5/16. 

“The outstanding event of the last 
month in the securities market has been 
the redemption in cash by the Do- 
minion Government of the unretired 
balance of a $53,000,000 5 per cent. 
loan which fell due October 15. Rein- 
vestment demand rising from the 
proceeds of this loan created a some- 
what firmer tendency in the high grade 
bond market. Several new provincial 
government and municipal issues offered 
at higher interest yields have served to 
stabilize the market and definitely to 
establish new price levels for this class 
of securities.” 
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ALF-YEARLY statement of the Yoka- 
hama Specie Bank, Limited, Yoka- 
hama, shows net profit for the six 
months ended June 30, 1928, of yen 

16,281,611, including yen 7,223,536 brought 
forward from the previous account. This 
has been disposed of as follows: 


To reserve fund yen 3,000,000 
To dividend at the rate of 10 per 

cent. per annum 
To carry forward to next account 8,281,611 


Capital of the bank, as of June 30, was 
yen 100,000,000, reserve fund yen 99,500,- 
000, deposits yen 577,853,374 and total re: 
sources yen 1,187,671,007. 


BALANCE sheet of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, Sydney, as of June 30, 1928, 
shows capital of $20,000,000, reserve fund 
of $1,946,364, deposits of $212,440,309 and 
total resources of $484,569,657. 


THe American Colonial Bank of Porto Rico, 
San Juan, has announced the election of 
C. Stewart Graham and D. P. Campbell 
as assistant vice-presidents and members of 
the board of directors. Mr. Graham was 
formerly manager of the Banco Mercantil 
Americano del Peru, later national bank 
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KR. 182,000,000 
Telegraphic Address: Kreditbolaget 
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and current accounts opened and all kinds of banking 
business transacted 
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BANKING NOTES 


examiner in the Second Federal Reserve 
District, and recently foreign representative 
of the Bank of America, New York, in Co 
lombia. Mr. Campbell was formerly auditor, 
and later assistant cashier, of the American 
Colonial Bank of Porto Rico. 


NET profit of the Mitsubishi Bank, Limited, 
Tokyo, for the six months ended June 30, 
1928, amounted to yen 4,188,993, accord- 
ing to the report of the directors. To this 
sum has been added yen 2,124,712 brought 
forward from the previous year, making a 
total of yen 6,313,705. This has been 
distributed as follows: 

To legal reserve fund 

To special reserve fund 
To pension reserve fund 
"TO BORGES 6:<:2.0's «6 eiaicrarethohecnteiars 
To dividend at rate of 9 per cent. 

per annum 
To carry forward to next account 2,463,705 


yen 1,000,000 


250,000 


The bank’s paid up capital is yen 30,000, 
000, reserve funds yen 34,282,000, deposits 
yen 525,151,445 and total resources yen 
648,566,656. 


Directors’ report shows net profit of the 
Queensland National Bank Limited, Bris- 
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When You Think of 
PORTO RICO 


You Just NATURALLY Think of 


AMERICAN COLONIAL BANK 


Head Office—SAN JUAN 


Branches 


Arecibo Mayaguez Caguas 


Ponce Santurce Bayamon 


We Specialize on Collections 


bane, for the year ended June 30, 1928, to 
be £201,959. To this has been added 
£13,851 brought forward from the previous 
account, making a total of £215,810 available 
for distribution as follows: 


To interim dividends at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum .... 

To reserve fund 

To final dividend at the rate of 10 
per cent. per annum 

To carry forward to next account 


£128,390 


8,671 


During the year branches of the bank 
have been opened at Biloela and Melbourne 
street, South Brisbane. 

The bank’s paid up capital is £1,749,958, 
reserve fund £785,000, deposits £9,026,995 
and total resources £15,137,664. 


BALANCE sheet of the All-Russian Co- 
operative Bank, Moscow, as of July 1, 1928, 
shows capital paid up of gold roubles 26,488,- 
010, deposits and current accounts of rbls. 
77,650,673 and total resources of rbls. 344,- 
704,780. 


THE Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, showed net 
profit for the half-year ended June 30, 1928, 
of yen 9,105,335, which has been distributed 
as follows: 


To reserve fund yen 1,500,000 
To reserve fund for dividend .... 1,000,000 
To pension fund 469,500 
To bonus 438,200 
To dividend to shareholders .... 3,000,000 
To carry forward to next account 2,697,635 


Paid up capital of the bank is yen 60,000,- 
000, reserve funds yen 61,000,000, deposits 
yen 618,578,773 and total resources yen 
859,181,898. 


Report of the directors of the Northern 
Banking Company Limited, Belfast, shows 
net profit of the institution for the year 
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ended August 31, 1928, of £134,922, after 
making full provision for all bad and doubt- 
ful debts, rebate on bills discounted, interest 
due on deposits, and bonus paid to the bank’s 
officers. To this has been added the balance 
from last year, £53,823, which makes a total 
of £188,745 to be allocated as follows: 


To dividends at the rate of 17% per 
cent. on the “A” shares and 
834 per cent. on the “B” shares £87,500 

To reduction of bank buildings 
account 

To transfer to contingency account 

To carry forward to next account.. 


50,000 
46,157 


The bank’s total resources are £16,962,780, 
paid up capital £700,000, reserve fund £800,- 
000. 

A special meeting of stockholders of the 
bank was to be held October 25 to vote on 
a change of the bank’s name to the Northern 
Bank Limited. 


BALANCE sheet of the Eesti Bank (Bank of 
Estonia) as of June 30, 1928, shows capital 
of ekr. 5,000,000, reserve fund of ekr. 
1,963,076 and total resources of ekr. 68,779,’ 
816. 


THE American Colonial Trust Company 
opened for business this fall on the third 
floor of the American Colonial Bank build: 
ing in Porto Rico, with a paid in capital of 
$100,000. The stock is all hel@ by the 
American Colonial Bank excepting the 
qualifying shares of the directors. There 
was no legislation in Porto Rico regarding 
corporate trusts, so the American Colonial 
Bank instigated the passing of such legisla’ 
tion and the new corporation was the first 
trust company operating in Porto Rico under 
the new laws. 

Officers of the company are: President, 
William Schall; vice-presidents, F. M. Schall 
and H. L. Cochran; trust officer, Salvador 
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Suau; secretary, D. P. Campbell; and treas- 
urer, Rafael Cabrera Torres. The directors 
are William Schall, F. M. Schall, H. L. 
Cochran, Salvador Suau, E. S. Paine, W. R. 
Bennett, Eduardo Giorgetti, Adolfo Valdes, 
Jose Hernandez Usera, Cecilio Moran, 
Dionisio Trigo, A. Rauschemplat, O. B. 
Frazer, Rafael Carrion and J. Henri Brown. 


BERNHARD, SCHOLLE & Co., LimiTEp, Lon- 
don, has announced the appointment of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Llewelyn Evans, C. M. 
G., D. S. O., as secretary of the company in 
place of Lieutenant-Colonel Julian Watson, 
©: B. E., ME. Cc. 


Tue First National Bank of Boston has 
opened a branch of its Havana office in 
Cienfuegos, Cuba, and a branch in Santiago, 
necessitated on account of the increase in its 
Cuban business. 


THE Munster and Leinster Bank of Ireland 
has appointed five American banking institu- 
tions to act as its agents in the handling of 
remittances and all other American-Irish 
banking transactions. The Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company will 
represent the Irish bank in New York; the 
Baltimore Trust Company in Baltimore; the 
Merchants Bank and Trust Company in 
Washington, D. C.; the Merchants National 
Bank in St. Paul; and the People’s National 
Bank in Elizabeth, N. J. 


THE new Trust Financier de Transports et 
d'Enterprises Industrielles, which has been 
organized in Belgium by Dannie Heineman 
and American, German, French, British, 
Spanish, Swiss, Belgian, Dutch and Italian 
interests, expects to make public a plan for 
acquiring the stocks of the Sofina, or Societe 
Financiere de Transports et d’Enterprises, 
providing capital for the older Belgian com- 
pany and broadening the scope of its 
extensive public utility interests. 

The capital of 100,000,000 francs, or 
$4,000,000, with which the new company 
is beginning business, was announced as 
merely nominal. The market value of the 
shares of the Sofina is now in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000,000. 

The plans for operations of the Trust 
Financier indicate that it will be the heart 
of a public utility system reaching every 
continent, but instead of controlling directly 
the companies with which it is identified, 
it will hold in general only a substantial 
Minority of their stocks. It will manage the 
companies for a fee, it is understood, with 
other profits to be derived from the invest- 
ment interests. The American interest in the 
New concern, it is understood, will be sub- 
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stantial, although not carrying control. 
American capital is expected to play an 
important part in the financing of the com: 
panies developed by the Trust Financier, and 
their securities to some extent will reach 
the public, whereas all the stock of the com- 
pany itself will be held privately. 


Prorit and loss account of the Hollandsche 
Bank voor Zuid-Amerika, Amsterdam, for 
the year ended June 30, 1928, shows net 
profit of fl. 1,807,986, including fl. 167,894 
brought forward from the previous year 
and deducting fl. 109,988 given as bonuses 
at the various offices. The remaining sum 
has been distributed as follows: 


To writing off loss suffered on 

ON «cee casa mene fl. 1,389,507 
To extra reserve 300,000 
To bank premises account 56,214 
To carry forward to next account 62,264 


The board recommended several changes 
in the capitalization of the bank, which 
showed, in its July 1 statement, capital of 
fl. 17,500,000, reserve of fl. 1,600,000, de- 
posits of fl. 19,509,982 and total resources 
of fl. 88,312,780. 
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NATIONAL CITY’S SMALL LOAN DEPART- 
MENT SIX MONTHS OLD 


\ | ‘HE business handled by the per- 
sonal loan department of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 

in its first six months was ten times the 

amount of the bank’s expectations, ac- 
cording to an officer of the institution 
in reviewing the recently completed 
half-year’s work of the department. 
In this department, where loans 
ranging from $50 to $1000 each are 
made without collateral to individual 
borrowers on the co-maker plan, the 
bank is now having contact with an 
average of 500 customers or prospec- 
tive customers daily. Not all of these 


obtain approval for loans they apply 
for, but a considerable percentage do. 
Such loans, when made, are charged 


for at 6 per cent. per annum. Usually 
it takes only two or three days for an 
application to be acted upon by the 
bank. 

The experience throughout the coun- 
try, according to reports, shows that 
one-quarter of 1 per cent. is a fair 
average for the loss sustained in mak- 
ing these loans. While figures are not 
available to show the National City’s 
experience in this respect, the bank 
states that so far the percentage has 
been found to be even less than that 
conservative figure. In other words, 
the average customer of the department 
is a pretty good risk. 

In dealing with some 500 persons a 
day the bank has to date made many 
thousands of personal loans and_ has 
several millions of dollars out in this 
form of accommodation. It is pointed 
out that the department is hardly old 
enough for exact conclusions to be 
reached upon many of its phases and 
that if such information were made 
available it might be misleading. 

The great majority of the persons 
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who come into the bank are persons 
with whom the bank has never before 
had contact. The value of the depart- 
ment as a good-will builder is great, 
in the opinion of the bank, and in fu- 
ture years the bank may be the bene- 
ficiary in other ways from the help 
it is now able to extend to persons 
who heretofore have either not been 
able to borrow at all, or who have 
had to go to loan sharks at ruinous 
expense to themselves. 

The department is prolific in un- 
earthing little stories from real life 
which are deeply human. Recently the 
bank received an application for a loan 
to finance a mastoiditis operation from 
a parent who had already spent all his 
funds to bring his child back to health. 
The need for the operation was s0 
urgent that the bank did not have the 
ordinary time to examine into the ap- 
plication. Impressed with the urgency 
of the case, officers of the institution 
made such extra efforts that the money 
was handed over to the father before 
the close of banking hours on a Satur’ 
day in time to provide the needed at- 
tention to the child. 

“We could not engage in the busi 
ness if it were not for the wide facili- 
ties of our branch banking system,” 
said an officer of the bank, adding 
that the bank had little trouble in ef 
fecting collections since the vast ma’ 
jority of borrowers made every deposit 
required on or before the day it was 
due. “Making deposits at the exact 
time they are due,” commented the 
City Bank officer, “is very important. 
Some few persons do not realize that 
failure to make deposits of nominal 
sums of money when due will cause 
an incalculable damage to a person's 
credit standing later ™ 
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ARE those fearless men 
such as Clark, Fremont, 
Lewis and Pike, who went 
before and prepared the 
way for others. Likewise, 
the “YEO” Rotary pio- 
neered the way for a suc- 
cessful 24-hour Deposit 
Service in Banking Insti- 
tutions. 

Like pioneers we have had 
obstacles to overcome but 
now 600 “YEO” Rotary in- 
stallations have proven our 


device a success beyond our 
fondest anticipations. 


“YEO” Rotaries will 


perform 100% and 
they are 
Burglar Proof 


Write for information. We 
have four types of Night 
Depositories, each with the 
“YEO” Rotary entrance prin- 
ciple involved. Prices graded 
according to degree of pro- 
tection. 


Our Sales Engineer in your 
locality will consult with you 
and can solve your installa- 
tion problem. 


Manufactured Under “YEO” 
Patents by 


The BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 
Offices 5 South 18th St., Philadelphia P.O. Box 2224, Middle City 
Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities 


YEO ROTARIES 





SMARTNESS 
IN FUR 


Hie: the smartness of fur is its 
quality; the other half, its styling. 
Here the first is assured by sixty 
years of high integrity; the second by the 


Shayne Parisian Commissionaire and a 
brilliant designing staff. 


We should particularly like you to see 
our collection of very distinguished fall 
and winter sport coats for young ladies. 


Important: Should you select a coat here 
of any given fur, but choose to have that 
same kind of fur executed in another 
Shayne style, we will do so without extra 
charge. Since every Shayne garment is cus- 
tom made, and embodies the same skilled 
workmanship, there is no price difference 
between the convenient ready-to-wear coat 
and the coat tailored to request. 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 
Telephone 4360 Wisconsin 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


(Continued from page 1010) 


Law, 152, 109 A. 296, 22 A. L. R. 
1224, in which the Court of Errors and 
Appeals of New Jersey held: 

“Where the drawer of a check de- 
livers it, for a consideration which turns 
out to be fraudulent, to an imposter 
under the belief that he is the person 
whose name he has assumed and to 
whose order the check is made payable, 
a bona fide holder for a valuable con- 
sideration paid to the imposter upon his 
indorsement of the payee’s name, is 
entitled to recover from the drawer; it 
appearing that the person to whom the 
check was delivered was the very person 
whom the drawer intended should in- 
dorse it and receive the money, and that 
the drawer made no inquiry before 
issuing the check concerning the identity 
or credit of the named payee, who was 
unknown to the drawer. 

In the opinion in that case is a very 


thorough discussion of the principles 
applicable in a case of this sort, with a 
statement of distinctions and exceptions. 
Many cases are cited in support of the 


conclusion reached. Other cases are 
collected in a note in 22 A. L. R. 1224, 
supplemented in 52 A. L. R. 1326 
See, also, Uriola v. Twin Falls Bank, 37 
Idaho, 332, 215 P. 1080; Missouri Pac. 
R. Co. v. Cohn Co., 164 Ark. 335, 261 
S. W. 895; Winters National Bank v. 
Roberts, 20 Ohio Dec. 690; Hoffman v. 


American Exchange National Bank, 2 
Neb. Unof. 217, 96 N. W. 112; Mer- 
cantile National Bank v. Silverman, 148 
App. Div. 1, 132 N. Y. S. 1017, 
afirmed in 210 N. Y. 567, 104 N. E. 
1134; McCornack v. Central State 
Bank, 203 Iowa, 833, 211 N. W. 542, 
52.7. Lh. KR. Te. 

It is our opinion that the principles 
applied in the Montgomery Case, supra, 
are sound, and that they are applicable 
in the case under review. This is not 
a case of a forged indorsement, as was 
the case of Yatesville Banking Co. v. 
Fourth National Bank, 10 Ga. App. 1, 
72 S. E. 528, and we think there is no 
Georgia case directly in point. Com- 
pare Atlanta National Bank v. Burke, 
81 Ga. 597 (1, 2), 7S. E. 738,2 L. R. 
A. 96; First National Bank v. Harris, 
25 Ga. App. 667, 104 S. E. 574; 
Hutcheson Hdw. Co. v. Planters’ State 
Bank, 26 Ga. App. 321, 105 S. E. 854; 
Farmers’ Bank v. Bank of Abbeville, 29 
Ga. App. 472, 116 S. E. 204. 

The trial judge was, of course, not 
authorized to direct a verdict in favor 
of the plaintiff, unless, under the facts, 
no other verdict could lawfully have 
been returned. Since the verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff was not demanded, 
the court erred in directing the jury to 
find in favor of that party. 

Judgment reversed. 
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HERE exists an “urgent need for more enlight- tive 
ened understanding vient Congressman | tabl 
Louis T. McFadden expressed it, speaking last April | Ne 
on the opening night of the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Radio | ; 
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We shall be glad to mail in a handy pock- 
et size folder, to any bank official, a 
complete set of the 50 investment topics 
thus far discussed by the Old Counsellor 


and guest speakers. Ask for Folder BG-Z8 





That, briefly, interprets the reason for and the purpose 
of the radio programs sponsored by Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., broadcast each Thursday evening over a network 
of thirty stations in the East, South and Middle West. 
The Old Counsellor, who has already become a definite 
radio personality, answers on these programs questions 
common among investors. His simple, non-technical 
discussions of investment problems are heard each week 
by a vast audience of interested listeners. 


From time to time, leaders in various fields of bus- 
iness, industry, and finance also speak on these pro- 
grams. Noteworthy during the past months, in addition 
to Mr. McFadden, have been addresses by Governor 
Roy A. Young of the Federal Reserve Board, Samuel 
Insull, and Silas H. Strawn, former president of the 
American Bar Association. An instrumental ensemble of 
selected artists provides music of variety and distinction. 


Of Special Benefit to Banks and Bankers 


The audience reached by these programs is largely 
made up of bank customers—actual or potential. The 
habit of investing, or a desire to invest, leads naturally 
to the use of various bank facilities. It is felt, therefore, 
that these programs are rendering a valuable service to 
banks, both in developing an investment sense among 
their customers and in otherwise stimulating bank pat- 
ronage. Support of these programs from banks to a 
gratifying degree is already evident, and it is hoped that 
this interest and support will grow as bankers generally 
become familiar with the purpose of the undertaking. 


HALSEY,STUART &CO. 


INCORPORATED 
cuicaco 201 S. La Salle St. NEw yoRK 35 Wail St. 
PHILADELPHIA I11 South 15th St. DETROIT 601 Griswold St. 
CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave. st. Louis 319 North 4th St. 
Boston 85 Devonshire St. MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., 8. 
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How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


HE Most Profitable 

Hour of a Lifetime” is 

the title of an attrac- 
tive folder which the Equi- 
table Trust Company of 
New York has published on 
willmaking. The folder is 
the size and shape of most of 
the Equitable circulars, 4x9 
inches when folded. It is 
printed in black on orange 
paper, with a border of a 
deeper orange shade. The 
tile of the folder and a 
drawing of an hour glass 
decorate the first page, while 
the two inside pages are used 
to show just what is done in 
the sixty minutes allotted 
for the making of a will. 
A coupon to be filled in 
asking for a copy of the 
bank's will memorandum is 
a part of the circular. 


BLACK printing with deco- 
rations in bright blue and 
orange on a white back- 
ground are used to make 
up an effective folder for 
the Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Co., Minneapolis, on 
the subject of trusts. Wide 
margins and excellent typog- 
raphy call attention to the 
copy, which is brief and to 
the point. 


Witts and trusteeship are 
the subject of a booklet en- 


titled “Now and Then” 
which was recently pub- 


lished by the Bank of the 


DECEMBER 1928 


Manhattan Company, New. 


York. The booklet con- 
tains concise information in 
regard to the drawing up 
of wills, the laws regarding 
disposition of estates where 
no will is left, and the ways 
in which the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company can 
be of assistance in the so- 


Have you 
ever wotried 
over your 
credit 
standing? 


ie the young business man = means. The Fidelity Union 


Trust Company constantly 


no problem is more impor- 


lution of problems on these 
subjects. 


IN connection with the 
opening of their new bank 
building, the First National 
Bank, Kentucky Title Trust 
Company, and Kentucky 
Title Company, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., have issued a 


How to entrench 
yourself with 


tant than his financial standing. 


To know that you have es- 
tablished yourself with the 
banking interests of your com- 
munity is a source of pro- 
found safety and gratification. 
It is your first duty to yourself 
and your business associates. 


Your bank is anxious and will- 
ing to serve you. It does not 
question 
whether you 
area man of 
large nreans 
or small 


HE FIDELITY UNION 

imwuies your account, 
and as the largest bank in 
the State, feels it owes a 
public duty 10 2131s! you im 
establishing future fnan- 
cial security by cailing 
your attention 10 rules by 
which every bank, large 
or small, passes on a cus~ 
semer's credit standing 


secks customers whom it can 
assist and help to grow. 


What your bank asks is fin- 
ancial integrity, conservative 
money habits, and an estab- 
lished reputation for honest 
dealing. 


In the column to the left are 
a few elementary principles 
of banking by which you may 
entrench yourself with your 
bank. Financial crises are 
always unexpected and it is 
wise to prepare for them in 
times of properity. 


. . « If ever you ask a bank fora 
loan it will look up your account 
and study your past record. 


FIDELITY UNION 


TRUST COMPANY 





eMember Federal “Reserve System 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


bank. 


your Bank 


« Watch your account. Your 
bank expects you to carry 
a fair balance, depending 
on your means. It expects 
you to stay several hundred 
dollars ahead instead of sev 
eral hundred dollars bebind. 
Establish a reputation for 
fair dealing 

. Do not force your bank to 
give you too much free 
service. It coms your bank 
money cach time you draw a 
check. This cost must be 
offset by 0 fair balance on 
your part. 

. Do not overdraw, “draw 
against uncollected funds” 
‘When you deposit # check 
in your account, it is not 
cash until it has gone to 
the hank on which it was 
drawn and the funds re- 
turned. If you draw out the 
money before the funds are 
returned, you are forcing 
yourbank tolend you money 
without paying it interest 
or signing a note to protect 
it if the check is not good 


Sound and constructive commercial banking copy fea- 
tures this excellent advertisement of New Jersey's largest 
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good-looking souvenir book- 
let, containing a history of 
the three companies and of 
Louisville, and __ illustrated 
with numerous views of the 
new structure and other 
places of interest in the city. 
It is entitled “for Louis- 
ville’s tomorrow.” 

The book is well gotten 
up and effectively printed. 
The cover is of green, 
printed in a darker shade 
of the same color, while the 
inside pages are of cream 
paper, printed in black with 
decorative touches of green. 


IMPRESSIONISTIC painting in 
bright colors distinguishes a 
recent folder published by 
the travel bureau of the 
Mellon National Bank of 
Pittsburgh. On the cover is 
a gaily colored tropical scene. 
The copy is in keeping with 
the smartly modern illus- 
trations. It begins: “Have 
you ever tried to explain 
that tired restless feeling 
that just won't seem to go 
away? Isn’t it just an over- 
dose of responsibility, too 
much roar of traffic per- 
haps, too many days of 9 


When You Need 
Your Safe Deposit Box 


~~ will you worry 
> abom your 
heirlooms and 


Anytime that 
burglars are 


Whee plese, 
=" costrects, im 


You need a safe deposit box . . . now 


«today ... all the time. Anyone 


can have this most effective protection for less than a cent a day. Don't 
put it off and be sorry . . . Take your ounce of precaution now 
+ +++ come in and rent a safe deposit box . . . . today. 


Boxes as low as $3.00 a year. 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 
Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


Six brief paragraphs of human-interest copy, each illus- 

trated with an effective sketch, provide that number of 

excellent reasons why this advertisement will catch the 
eye and hold it. 


effect of newspaper adver: 
tising is an unusual feature 
of this advertisement. The 
text is thus brought into 
prominence ‘while the effect 
of the heading, illustration 
and signature is subdued in 
comparison. 


to 5 routine? What you 
need is southern sunshine, 
waters of jade and sapphire, 
a gay crowd .. .” 

One page of the folder is 
devoted to a description of 
the Mellon bank’s travel 
service. 


THE October issue of the 
Hibernia Rabbit, published 
quarterly by an _ organize 
tion of the officers and em 
ployes of the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust Co., New Orleans, 
contains as a feature the ad- 
dress given by R. S. Hecht, 
president of the Hibernia, 
at the annual convention of 
the American Bankers Ay 
sociation in Philadelphia re 
cently. The cover of the 
issue is a specially prepared 
map of the United States, 
in colors, showing in a hv 
morous fashion what each 
of the states is noted for. 
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This issue marks the 
twenty-third year of the 
Rabbit's publication. 


INTEREST in school saving is 
aroused by the United 
States National Bank of 
Denver, Colo., by means of 
an amusing folder. It is 
made of stiff white paper, 
printed in dark green and 
bright red. On the front 
cover are printed in a child- 
ish scrawl the words “The 
Search for the Hidden 
Treasure” and blank lines 
for the name of the owner 
to be written in. The in- 
side of the four-page folder 
is divided into twenty-four 
squares which tell pictorially 
the story of the treasure 
hunt. Each square is 
marked, either with a figure 
one or a five. On the last 
page the game is explained: 
By placing either a one or 
a five-cent school savings 
stamp in each square, ac- 





AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND ® VIRGINIA 
Tene Eason 


Institutional copy with an 
effective illustration is used 
by these two affiliated banks 
to advertise their investment 
departments. 


The Chase National Bank announces 
that it is now located in its own Building 


AA partial lint of the departments 
‘of the Bank, located as te floors, 
wasp res beow, 


Tre Cuase Nationa: Bank Buitoie 
Pons Stacet Conner of Namav 
« eng oe fngrenty 


HE Chase National Bank and Chase Securities 
j Corporation are now established in the new Chase 
National Bank Building ... Pine Street Corner of 
Nassau. After more than fifty years of banking service, during 
which time the Bank has outgrown five offices and total 
resources have increased to over one billion dollars, the re- 
moval to our own home possesses more than usual significance. 
The building site is remarkably accessible, being a block from 
the Federal Reserve Bank, block from Broadway, a block 
from Wall Street and the Stock Exchange. The building was 
planned toafford both in arrangement and equipment the most 
modern facilities for efficient transaction of banking business. 





Our friends are cordially invited to call at their convenience 
to inspect the new banking quarters and learn of the facilities 
which they will find always at their disposal. 


Aunat H. Wicom 
Chairman of the Board 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


BRANCHES }— 


An unusually good-looking announcement advertise- 

ment of a New York bank. The layout is excellent 

and the copy presents a feature in the directory of 
departments. 


advertise 


its 


cording to the figure with 
which the square is marked, 
the owner of the card can 
save a dollar by filling it. 
He is then invited to go to 
the bank to turn in his 
card and open an account 
for one dollar, or add that 
amount ito his account if he 
already has one. 


THE National City Bank 
of New York uses a simple 
four-page folder, brightly 


colored, to 
travelers’ checks. On the 
cover is a quaint view, and 
on the two-page spread 
within is reproduced part 
of a letter from a girl to 
her father telling how use- 
ful and convenient the 
checks are. The remainder 
of the space is filled with 
copy explaining the useful- 
ness of the checks and list- 
ing the branches of the 
bank, from all of which 
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MONEY 
D-O-E-S 
Make a Difference 


Not because money can easily turn 

sorrow to happiness, but because 
happiness can so easily turn to 
sorrow, when money is lacking. 


magnificent new Fisher 
building, in which the new 
branch is located; and “De- 
troit of the Future” shows 
an imaginative city with 
towering buildings, defined 
lanes for air, traffic, over: 
head sidewalks, etc. 

The booklet is printed in 
brown on manila paper, and 
the cover is of blue. 


Pei ey 


Mio 


Werr 
POA pan pays 


A DESCRIPTION of the Fore- 
man National Bank build 
ing, now under construc 
tion in Chicago, is given in 
a handsome booklet sent 
out recently by the Fore- 
man banks of that city. It 
contains reproductions of 
the architect’s sketches of 
the exterior and interior of 
the building, including full: 
page drawings of the ex 
terior and the main en 
trance, and interior views of 
the elevator lobby, women’s 
lounge in the safety deposit 
vault and the lobby of the 
safe deposit departments. 
Two additional drawings 
show the location of the 


ae 


Not because money is the standard of 
value, but because, when used to 
change worry and tears to comfort 

and smiles, it is of magic value. 

Not because it has helped to bring pleas- 
ure to a few, when hoarded miserly, but 
because it has helped to blot out the 
heartaches of many, when used wisely. 


Money does make a difference ... not because 
it makes all things possible, but because of all 
the things it does make possible. Money is 
worth working for. Money is worth having 
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MONEY IS WORTH SAVING 
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Typographical limitations are made an asset of 
the attention-getting headline, which, with the 
layout and the use of plenty of white space, 


make this advertisement of a St. 


Louis bank 


outstanding. 


travelers’ checks may be ob- 
tained. 


IN opening its Fisher Build- 
ing branch on October 22, 
the First National Bank of 
Detroit displayed a series 
of ten models showing, in 
miniature, ten steps in the 
progress of Detroit from 
pre-historic to future times. 
An attractive booklet was 
published in connection 


with the display, and was 
presented to visitors at the 
opening in order to pre- 
serve for them the detailed 
descriptions of the models. 

Photographic —_ reproduc- 
tions of the series fill the 
right-hand pages of the 
booklet, while in each case 
the left-hand page opposite 
is used for a description of 
the scene depicted. “De 
troit of Today” pictures the 


bank in the business district, 
and a typical floor plan. 

The make-up of the book 
is excellent and the printing, 
in pale yellow and black on 
white .coated paper, is um 
usually.“ effective. Yellow 
tint blocks add to the ap 
pearance of the cuts. 

The cover is of heavier 
cream colored paper, with 
the name of the building in 
gold and a small cut of the 
new building, in colors. 


THE nine Northwestern 
Banks of Minneapolis add 
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interest to their statement 
folders by introducing into 
them something of local in- 
terest. A recent statement 
of the Second Northwestern 
State Bank, for instance, 
showed a photograph of the 
new Holy Cross ‘Church be- 
ing erected in that vicinity, 
while one of the Fourth 
Northwestern National 
Bank reproduced a picture 
of a home for Danish old 
people, and a descriptive 
sketch. In each case, in ad- 
dition to the statement of 
the particular bank, a brief 
statement of the afhliated 
Northwestern National 
Bank was given. The fold- 
ets are kept similar in form, 
differing only in text matter. 





The : 
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THE Continental National 
Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago has issued an 
easily understood and con- 
structive chart showing 
property descent by the 
laws of Illinois, both with 
and without wills. 

The chart is about 12 by 
18 inches when opened, but 
for distribution it is folded 
and attached to a cover 
measuring about 4 by 10 
inches. The cover is of 
stiff gray paper, printed in 
blue and orange, while the 
chart itself is in black and 
white. 


AN informative book on in- 
vestments has ‘been pub- 
lished by the Bankers Trust 
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Company of New York. It 
includes a resume of the in- 
vestment situation and sev- 
eral pages of investment 
suggestions, in addition to a 
discussion of the leather in- 
dustry in 1927, and an 
analysis of railroad earnings. 
A recent statement of the 
bank is presented, and the 
names are given of several 
of the company’s invest- 
ment publications, any of 
which will be sent to the 
reader on request. 


THE jade green which is 
favored by the Westminster 
Bank Limited, London, for 
many of its direct-mail 
pieces has been chosen for 


the cover of a booklet, 


0 meet >< 


‘+ as they change 
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advertisement. 


eturns from this series of life insurance trust advertisements can be checked by. the re- 
for the bocklet which is illustrated in each 


While the layout dif- 


fers in each advertisement, it is uniformly excellent. 
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“Thirty-Nine Advantages,” 
published by the bank. The 
booklet is a catalogue list- 
ing the services offered by 
the bank to its customers. 


THE question and answer 
style of copy is used in a 
recent booklet on wills got- 
ten out by California Bank, 
Los Angeles. The title of 
the booklet is “Your Will 
—Why and How You 
Should Make One.” 
Among the _ questions 
taken up are, “Why Make 
a Will?”; “Why a Will 
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Should Be Made in Cali- 
fornia”; “California Com- 
munity Property Laws”; 
“How Estates Are Admin- 
istered in California”; etc. 
The book is neatly and ef- 
fectively gotten up. 


AN unusual piece of adver- 
tising of the Northern 
Trust Company of Chicago 
is a large manila envelope 
in which are to be kept the 
customer’s latest premium 
receipts of all his life in- 
surance policies so that they 
will be available when 


Opening “Today 
A New National Bank 


teteeed 
the wow Sense 


~An Old Na 


‘Tre Sraavus Neriowat Bawx avo Teusr 
Company of New Yous opens for busi- 
nem at 104. m. today. The officer and —7' 
directors extend a cordial invitation to 
new and old friends to be present , 


Old friends— because che afficers of thir 
bend Aare Nad Lamy ans wade expenence 


one dows 0! SPY + harass thes gerd, 
armas Sas ase sneer Coun of Mow Tort 


tional Name 


in the service of the public tm financial 
- masters. 


the thrifty who wish compound interest 
on their accumulations. 
We cordially invite you to call, be- 


STRAUS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


565 FIFTH AVENUE-AT 46TH STREET 
Capital amd Surplas $2,500,000 


The prestige of its well known name is used to good 

effect in this announcement of the opening of a new 

national bank, which was used six columns wide in 
the daily papers. 


needed. There is a blank 
line for the signature: of the 
customer and within the en- 
velope is a folder ruled for 
a life insurance premium 
and policy record. 


AN attractive vacation fund 
advertisement of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis., is in the 
form of a folder. The cover 
shows a gayly colored ship 
scene and the words “Fi 
nancing a Vacation,” while 
within are a few para 
graphs of copy dealing with 
the First Wisconsin _ plan. 
On the last page is a table 
showing the various clubs 
and the total amounts they 
will yield in fifty weeks. 


Two more folders, similar 
to that mentioned in these 
columns in August, have 
been published by _ the 
Chase Safe Deposit of New 
York. They are simple, 
four-page affairs, with an 
illustration on the first 
page, copy running across 
the two inside pages, and 
a list of the branches of 
the Chase Safe Deposit 
Company on the fourth 
page. The first folder por 
trays a man in thought at 
his desk, and the words, 
“Bad Memory vs. 100 
Shares U. S. Steel.” The 
copy is brief and to the 
point: “Every office and 
home contains hiding places 
for negotiable securities, 
but in emergencies every 
man’s memory is not al 
ways 100 per cent. reliable. 
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Snug in the steel-barred 
privacy of a Chase Safe 
Deposit Company vault, 
your quick assets are such 
in fact as well as name.” 
A second shows an open 
window out of which 
papers are being blown 
from a nearby desk. The 
aption is “A promise to 
pay in ninety days.” The 
copy is as brief and effec- 
tive as that quoted above. 
Two color printing—black 
and orange—is used on 
white stock. 


A COMPLETE history of the 
Worcester County Institu- 
tion for Savings, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been pub- 
lished by that bank in ob- 
srvance of the hundredth 
anniversary of its founding. 
The book, which contains 
138 pages, is attractively 
printed and bound and the 
illustrations, printed in 
black on yellow tint blocks, 
add to the effectiveness of 
the text. These  illustra- 
tions include historical docu- 
ments, old views of the 
bank and town, and por- 
traits of former and present 
oficers. A reproduction of 
a drawing of the present 
building, in colors, occupies 
the frontispiece. The book 
was written by Waldo Lin- 
coln, first vice-president of 
the hank. Mr. Lincoln’s 
grandfather, Levi Lincoln, 
was the governor who ap- 
proved the bank’s charter 
and who served the bank 
as a vice-president for thirty- 
seven years. Since that 
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What Will It Cost 


-to have the Bank act as Executor 
under my will? 
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‘owners to name banks and trust companies to 
estates. 
You ere invited to discuss your estate problems with our Trust Officers 


The Old National Bank & Union Trust Co. 
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Doubt in the minds of its readers is dispelled by this 
advertisement of a Washington bank which gives in 


“black and white” 
executor. 


the cost of that bank’s services as 
An unusual border and wide margins give 


the advertisement an attractive appearance. 


time some member of the 
Lincoln family has always 
been actively associated with 
the bank. The text is in- 
terestingly written and con- 
tains a number of quota- 
tions from old documents 
and manuscripts. . Appen- 
dices include the act of in- 
corporation of the institu- 
tion; by-laws; treasurers’ 
reports; table of dividends 


paid; lists of presidents, 


vice-presidents, secretaries 
and trustees since the bank’s 
organization; and a list of 
members of the corporation 
since its organization. 


THE Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago is using as 
envelope stuffers for _ its 
commercial department two 
interesting folders, one on 
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This specimen Life Insurance Trust Agreement 
wah e notes gladly furmashed 


The Citizens Union National 
Bank, our affliated institution, 
is a commercial bank with a 
broad appreciation of the 
duty of a bank to its deposit 
ors. This character of service 
has naturally developed loyal 
customers and increased 
deposits. 


tial (ost 
to Create 
n Insurance Trust 


E recommendation by Life Insurance 

interests, and this Company, that in- 
surance policies be placed in trust for de- 
pendents, has aroused great interest. Many 
outstanding business men have given their 
families this modern protection 


The Life Insurance Trust gives the greatest 
measure of protection to inexperienced benefici- 
aries; at the same time it 1s the best possible sub- 
stitute for your own care You can include your 
own special ideas in regara to your family—with 
broad emergency provisions. In addition you 
give them the advisory relations with this con- 
servative company. 


There is no initial cost to create an insurance 
Trust; no interference two borrowing on policies, or 
using any benefits derwing during your lifetime. 
The Agreement can be changed to meet new con- 
ditions; policies can be added or withdrawn, oF 
the entire Agreement revoked. The Agreement 
becomes operative only at death. 


A specimen copy of an Insurance Trust 

reement has been prepared, and will be fur- 

oo without obligation, on request, by mail 
phone, or a call in person. 


FIDELITY & COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


CITIZENS UNION NATIONAL BANK 


‘Whe FOURTH STREET OFFICE 


4% and Guthrie 


te BROADWAY OFFICE 
burn Building 


Main Floor Inter-Southern Bldg. Fifth and Jefferson 


A question often asked is, answered by the headlines of 
this Kentucky bank's advertisement. 


the life insurance trust, 
which the bank has been 
advertising extensively, and 
a second on the services of 
the institution’s foreign de- 
partment. The former con- 
tains a coupon, in the form 
of a postcard, which re- 
quests a booklet on life in- 
surance trusts, a call by a 
trust representative of the 
bank, or both. The two 
folders are printed in blue 


and_ black. 


One of the trust booklets 
published this year by the 


Guardian Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, uses 
the left-hand pages to out- 
line the plan of a will and 
leaves the right-hand pages 
blank so that the reader 
may use them to make notes 
regarding the distribution 
of his property. The first 
page is introductory, sug- 
gesting the necessity of 
making a will, while the 
last is in a summary form 
and brings in the ad- 
vantages of the Guardian 
as an executor and trustee. 


The booklet is well gotten 


up and the 
an attention-getting _ illus 
tration of a mother with 
her two children—the bene 
ficiaries of a will. 


cover carries 


THE National City Bank of 
New York outlines the 
services of this largest bank- 
ing institution in the coun: 
try in a_ simple folder 
entitled, “Whatever You 
Need in Banking.” Each 
service is described in one 
brief paragraph of copy, 
and special attention is 
called to the bank's world: 
wide system. 


THE State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., has printed in 
booklet form a series of 
fifty-nine advertisements or 
iginally published in the 
local newspapers. The series 
is made up of historical in- 
cidents regarding the “Gov 
ernors of Virginia in Co 
lonial Days,” which title 
has been given to the 
booklet. 

A footnote at the bot 
tom of each advertisement 
ties up as far as possible 
with the body of the copy 
to show the present progress 
of the state. 

One of the bank's pur 
poses in presenting the 
series is to show the advan 
tages of Virginia, and for 
this reason the booklet is 
being distributed, for the 
most part, outside of the 
state. 

A brief foreword pre 
cedes the reproduced ad 
vertisements. 











ne of the many surprising mUNION TRUSTa 


vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 





New home of the Industrial Trust Company, Providence, R. I. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL TRUST TALLEST 
BUILDING IN NEW ENGLAND 


OR the last several months, visitors 
Fe Providence, R. I., have noted 
with interest the great new struc- 
ture rising above the skyline of the 
city and, questioning, have been told 
that this was the new home of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company of Providence, 
the tallest building in all New England. 
The structure, twenty-six stories high, 
and rising 420 feet from the heart 
of Providence, has now been completed 
and formally opened. 
The limestone exterior of the build: 
ing is imposing, and the interior of the 


S. M. NICHOLSON 


Chairman of the board of Industrial 
Trust. Company. 


banking quarters augments the impres: 
sion given by the exterior. 

Six floors of the structure are oc 
cupied by the bank, and they are un- 
isual in that they include two “street 
‘loors.” The main, or upper, banking 


room, extending the equivalent of three 
floors of the building, is but a few steps 
above street level; the lower banking 
floor is a few steps down. Both are 
entered from a broad ante-room which 
is reached directly from Westminster 


Jost1ua M. ADDEMAN 


Vice-president, has_ been 
officer of since it 


who 
the bank 
founded. 


an 
was 


street or Exchange: place. In the cen- 
ter of the room, broad stairs of Tra- 
vertine marble lead to the upper bank- 
ing room, while at either side similar 
siairs lead to the lower room. 

Spaciousness—designed for future 
growth—convenience and comfort have 
been the first considerations in the 
interior of the building. They have 
been combined with New England sim- 
plicity and beauty of design. 

The huge upper banking room has 
great spaces and clear-cut lines, giving 
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it an atmosphere of substantiality. In 
spite of its forty tellers’ windows, the 
counters take up but a small portion 
of its floor space. There are massive 
pillars of black Belgian marble, low 
counters with bronze gratings, graceful 
balconies and an immense window at 
one end of the room. 

Standing at the Westminster street 
entrance, the entrance to the office 
building is at the right. On that side 
of the banking room are the counters 
for the loan and discount departments, 
while those on the left are for the pay- 
ing and receiving tellers. 

A slightly raised balcony, visible 
from the upper banking floor, extends 
over the steps leading down to the 
street. At each end of the balcony is 
a fireplace. Here is located a lounge 
for women, on the Dorrance street 
side, and for men, on the opposite side. 

The floors and walls of the upper 
banking room are of gray and white, 
the floor being relieved with inset 


squares of black and red. The black 


marble columns add color at the sides, 
and the ceiling and frieze are relieved 
with red and gold. The counters em- 
body tan, black and red. 

Three ornate chandeliers hang from 
the centers of three domes in the ceil- 
ing. On these are represented, respec- 
tively, the days of the week, the four 
winds and four seasons, the signs of 
the zodiac and the months of the year. 

The frieze encircling the room is of 
community interest. In a medallion on 
the Exchange place wall is a head of 
Roger Williams, while at the other end 
of the banking hall is seen one of Wil- 
liam Coddington, first governor of the 
colony of Rhode Island. Along the 
sides are found portraits of other noted 
men of the community, among them 
Stephen Hopkins, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and Gilbert 
Stuart. 

Sixteen carved panels on the outside 
of the building are also of allegorical 
and historical significance, and there 
are also massive reproductions, at either 
side of the main entrance, of the seals 
of the city and the state. 
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OUTGROWN FOUR HOMES 


The growth of the bank has made 
necessary this new building of the In- 
dustrial Trust. Its increasing business 
has outgrown four homes, from the 
time when it began operations in a few 
second floor rooms with resources of 
$60,000, up to the present time, when 
as an institution with over $100,000,- 
000 resources it occupies the tallest 
structure in New England. 

The first quarters were merely tem- 
porary—used until quarters leased 
from the National Exchange Bank 
could be made ready for occupancy. 
They were occupied on December 15, 
1887, and the bank remained there 
until in 1891 continued growth made 
necessary the purchase of ground for 
a new home. At the time of purchase 
the bank’s resources were $3,100,000, 
but, before the new home was com- 
pleted, they had grown to $5,400,000. 

In 1911 a new building matching 
the original nine-story structure was 
erected on adjoining property. By this 
time the institution’s resources had 
jumped to $50,000,000. 

At the present time, in addition to 
its new main office, the bank maintains 
four other Providence offices and nine 
branches scattered throughout the state. 
Its total number of employes is 471, of 
which 238 are employed in the main 
office. 

Among the present personnel of the 
bank is one man who has been an 
officer since it was founded. Joshua 
M. Addeman was vice-president of the 
Industrial Trust when it was organized 
and is still an officer. Ward E. Smith, 
a vice-president, joined the staff shortly 
after it occupied its permanent quarters 
in 1887 and Waldo M. Place, another 
member of the staff at the same time, 
is now treasurer of the Rhode Island 
Safe Deposit Company, a subsidiary. 


INNOVATIONS IN SERVICE 
The opening of the new quarters 


brought about several innovations in 
the bank’s service. Money may be de- 
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posited or withdrawn at the same win- 
dows, and there are no longer alpha- 
betical divisions of windows. A man 
whose name begins with “Z” may 
make a deposit at the same window as 
a man whose name begins with “A.” 
Special windows have been provided, 
however, for customers who have large 
deposits requiring long counting to be 
made. At these windows the teller 
merely gives the customer a receipt for 
his package of money and passes it un- 
opened to the money counting division, 
where it is counted. 

In all cases bank workrooms are di’ 
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rectly behind the counters where re- 
lations with the public are carried on. 
The bookkeeping department is equipped 
with newly perfected machines, which 
the Industrial is the second trust com’ 
pany in the country to install. The 
ceilings of workrooms containing add- 
ing machines, etc., are soundproof. 

The new quarters of the Rhode Island 
Safe Deposit Company are reached di- 
rectly from the lower banking floor or 
by elevator or stairs from the upper 
banking room. They contain 18,000 
safe deposit boxes and eighty-six cou- 
pon rooms. 


ONE HUNDRED STOCKS SHOW LESS 
THAN 2 PER CENT. GAIN 


registered in the market value of ' 
100 stocks during October, ac-' 
cording to Frazier Jelke & Co, New 


| ESS than a 2 per cent. gain was 


York. 

These stocks had an aggregate value 
of $28,749,731,000 on October 31, 
compared with $28,205,539,000 on 
September 29, showing a net increase 
for the month of $544,192,000 or 1.9 
per cent. 

The net gain of fifteen industrial 
issues was $181,387,000 or 8.2 per 
cent., representing the largest group 
advance in October. The merchandise 
shares included in the compilation ad- 
vanced $126,527,000 or 7.5 per cent., 


September 29 
$5,716,159 
4,977,013 
382,710 
1,341,345 
420,276 
93,436 
5,507,653 
2,583,102 
2,220,927 
1,056,203 
1,700,992 
2,205,717 


w 
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Utilities 
Equipments 


— 


Chemicals 

Food products 
Merchandise. 
Industrials 


_ 


$28,205,539 


* Decrease 


while the twelve oils made the next 
largest gain with an increase of $47,- 
307,000 or 6.3 per cent. 

The thirty rails as a group declined 
$13,617,000 or 0.2 per cent. during 
the month. At the same time, the food 
products group and rubber stocks in- 
cluded among the 100 stocks made de- 
clines of approximately 4 per cent. 
each. 

Other groups to advance from frac- 
tional gains to as high as 6 per cent. 
were the utilities, equipments, steels, 
coppers, motors and chemicals. 

The following table shows the mar- 
ket value of the principal groups at the 
end of October compared with the end 
of September: 


(In thousands) 
October 31 
$5,702,542 

5,023,706 
406,690 
1,346,592 
456,837 
89,714 
5,517,758 
2,630,409 
2,343,692 
1,017,168 
1,827,519 
2,387,104 


Increase 
$13,617 
46,693 
23,980 
5,247 
36,561 
3,722 
10,105 
47,307 
122,765 
39,035* 
126,527 
181,387 


$28,749,731 $544,192 
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PLANS FOR AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING 
TRUST BUILDING COMPLETED 


Trust Company, of New York, 

has recently accepted the plans 
for its new forty-four-story building 
at 1 Wall street, which is to occupy 
22,000 square feet of ground on which 
four large buildings are now standing. 
Work of demolishing these structures 
will be begun next May. 

Architectural features of unusual in- 
terest will be expressed in this build- 
ing. Through the use of a distinctive 
modern design, the set-backs will avoid 
the usual “box upon box” impression, 
and, with skillful distribution of masses, 
the building will rise symmetrically 


[tr American Exchange Irving 


from the street level 560 feet to the 
roof without losing the impression of 


massive proportions. 

An unusual feature of the design on 
the Wall street side is the set-back 
disposition at the fourth floor corners. 
These breaks in the vertical aspect, 
aided by the use of strong lines and 
plane surfaces, as well as a striking 
treatment of entrances and windows, 
will give an impression of power in 
keeping with the position of the struc- 
ture at the head of the world’s greatest 
business street. 

The architects, Voorhees, Gmelin & 
Walker, have successfully met the dif- 
ficult problem of achieving real dis- 
tinction in a building in the narrow 
streets of the financial district. 

The main banking entrance will be 
on Wall street. Other entrances for 
customers and still others for office 
tenants will be provided on Broadway 
and New street. In addition to the 
large number of floors required by the 
Trust Company, more than 500,000 
square feet of space will be available 
for tenants. 

This new, towering building at the 
head of Wall street, in design, con- 


struction and interior arrangement will 
be an expression of the present and the 
future, offering the tested and proven 
developments which architecture and 
building have produced and suggesting 
a distinct step into the future. 

In addition to the sunlight and fresh 
air which the three open streets around 
the building, and especially the grounds 
of Trinity Church opposite, will per- 
manently assure, the building will be 
equipped throughout with the most 
efficient type of modern ventilating ap- 
paratus. There will be ample and 
separate fleets of elevators for tenants 
of the building and for customers of 
the bank. 

The impression of size and beauty 
expressed in the external appearance 
of the building will be well sustained 
in the interior. Through a high, im- 
posing entrance at 1 Wall street, one 
will pass directly into the bank’s re: 
ception lobby. This lobby, about forty 
feet in depth and with lofty ceilings, 
will extend all the way across the Wall 
street front of the building. By an 
unusual arrangement of reception facili- 
ties, including private elevators, visitors 
to the bank will be able to go promptly 
and comfortably to any of the nu- 
merous floors to be used for banking 
purposes. 

Upon the opening of the new build- 
ing early in 1931, the business of the 
company’s banking office now at 60 
Broadway will be moved to 1 Wall 
street. From the Woolworth building 
will be moved the institution’s general 
offices and those offices transacting the 
business of customers abroad and of 
customers within the United States, 
outside of New York City. The 
present large banking office which 
serves New York City customers will 
remain in the Woolworth building. 
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MILWAUKEE BANKS PLAN $200,000,000 
MERGER 


largest banks in Wisconsin, the 

First Wisconsin National and the 
Second Ward Savings Bank, both of 
Milwaukee, for their consolidation un- 
der the name and charter of the first 
mentioned and with headquarters in 
the First Wisconsin’s main office at 
East Water and Mason streets. The 
consolidation, if effected, will result in 
a $200,000,000 institution. 


P ieee have been made by the two 


WALTER KASTEN 


President of the First Wisconsin Na- 

tional Bank, Milwaukee, who is 

scheduled to head the enlarged in- 
stitution. 


According to the tentative plans, the 
two branches of the Second Ward Sav- 
ings will become branches of the First 
Wisconsin, and the four outlying banks 
now controlled by the Second Ward 
will become affliated with the First 
Wisconsin. This will give the con- 
solidated institution four branches and 
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eleven affiliated banks in the downtown 
district and outlying area of Milwaukee. 

Capital and surplus of the new bank 
will be $15,000,000 and deposits $150,- 
000,000. 

The transaction will create the largest 
bank in the state and northwest of Chi- 
cago and, with the consolidation of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank and the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago, there will be 
only two banks in Chicago that will 
outrank this new Milwaukee institu- 
tion. 

It is expected that Walter Kasten, 
president of the First Wisconsin, will 
head the enlarged bank. He has oc- 
cupied this position since 1924 and is 
recognized as one of the country’s out- 
standing bankers. The other officers’ 
and members of the staffs of the two 
institutions will continue to occupy as 
nearly as possible the same positions 
which they now hold. 

A second merger is expected to join 
the Second Ward Securities and the 
First Wisconsin companies, investment 
units of the two banks. 

The First Wisconsin not long ago 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
being almost as old as the city of Mil- 
waukee itself. The Second Ward's 
history dates back seventy-three years. 

It was founded November 1, 1855, 
with $6000 of capital A. C. Wil 
manns was the first president and W. 
H. Jacobs cashier. On January 1, 
1866, Mr. Wilmanns having retired, 
Joseph Schlitz, Phil Best and Val Blatz 
were admitted as partners and Mr. 
Blatz elected president. The capital at 
that time was $25,000. In 1882, when 
the bank had $200,000 of capital, it 
was reorganized, with Mr. Blatz, Au’ 
gust Uihlein, Fred Pabst, Emil Schan- 
dein, Frank R. Falk, Charles C. 
Schmidt and Henry Bielfeld stockhold- 
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ers, and Mr. Blatz as president and 
Mr. Uihlein as vice-president. 

In 1895, following the death of Mr. 
Blatz, August Uihlein became presi- 
dent and Fred Pabst vice-president. 
Joseph E. Uihlein, the present head of 
the bank, became a vice-president in 
February, 1911. On October 11 of 
the same year August Uihlein died in 
Helgoland and Joseph Uihlein — suc- 
ceeded to the presidency early in 1912. 
In January, 1928, he was advanced to 
chairman of the board. 

The bank grew steadily from an in- 
stitution capitalized at $6000 until to-! 
day it represents an aggregate book 
value in invested capital of $7,000,000, 
has 70,000 depositors, with approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 on deposit and 
does a large share of the securities and 
investment business in Milwaukee. 

The First Wisconsin traces its ori- 
gin back to the Farmers and Millers 
bank, which was launched in May, 
1853, with a capital of $50,000, oc- 
cupying a one-room office at 204 East 
Water street, a short distance away 
from its present home. The city then 
boasted of a 20,000 population. With 
the passage of the national bank act in 
1863, the Farmers and Millers was re- 
organized as the First National. Ed- 
ward H. Brodhead was president and 
Hoel H. Camp, cashier. 

Through a series of mergers the 
First National developed into one of 
the foremost financial institutions in the 
Northwest. The most important of the 
many consolidations was the fusion 
with the old Wisconsin National Bank 
in 1919 which resulted in the formation 
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of the First Wisconsin National. In 
the last year two big mergers were ef- 
fected. The American National Bank 
was taken over and the Second Wis- 
consin organized to. occupy its old 
quarters. A few months later the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Bank was 
purchased and combined with the Sec- 
cond Wisconsin. Several outlying 
banks were also acquired. The Second 
Ward has likewise purchased a num- 
ber of neighborhood institutions. 

The First Wisconsin now controls 
the two former south side branches of 
the American National, the Sixth Wis- 
consin National, Second Wisconsin, 
Mechanics National, Bay View Com- 
mercial and Savings, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Vliet Street State and Oakland 
Avenue banks. In addition the same 
stockholders own the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company. 

The Second Ward controls the 
North Avenue State, Merchants and 
Farmers, Sixteenth Ward State and the 
Mid-City State banks, as well as hav- 
ing two branches on the north side. 

Besides Mr. Kasten, officers of the 
First Wisconsin are: Vice-presidents, 
Robert W. Baird, August W. Bogk, 
F. K. McPherson, George C. Dreher, 
John D. Bird, R. L. Stone, W. K. 
Adams, George E. Fleischmann, A. V. 
D. Clarkson and Henry Kloes; and 
cashier, A. G. Casper. 

In addition to Mr. Uihlein, officers 
of the Second Ward include: Presi- 
dent, Albert C. Elser; vice-presidents, 
J. U. Lademan, Robert A. Uihlein, E. 
C. Uihlein, John R. Stewart, R. S. 
Peotter and W. G. Whyte; and cashier, 
M. E. Baumberger. 





J. A. BEHA MADE CHAIRMAN OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL GERMANIC TRUST BOARD 


AMES A. BEHA, superintendent of 

insurance of the State of New 

York since 1924, has resigned that 
position -to become chairman of the 
board of the International Germanic 
Trust Company, New York. Mr. 
Beha has been a director of the Inter- 
national Germanic since its organiza- 
tion in 1927 and is also a director in 
the International Germanic Company, 
Ltd. 

In connection with his acceptance of 
the chairmanship of the board of di- 


James A. BEHA 


Newly elected chairman of the board 
of the International Germanic Trust 
Company, New York. 


rectors of International Germanic Trust 
Company, Mr. Beha said: 

“The activities of the International 
Germanic Trust Company have en- 
gaged my attention from the outset 
and I have been a director since its 
establishment over a year ago. In ad- 
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dition to its ordinary commercial bank- 
ing functions, this institution has, from 
the beginning, had a definite objective 
which has greatly interested me and | 


JuLIAN M. GERARD 
President the International ,Germanic 


Trust Company, New York. 


believe, with the other companies of 
the Germanic group, the International 


Germanic Trust Company offers a 
splendid opportunity for constructive 
influence in this era of international 
reconstruction. These purposes and 
rapid progress of the International Ger- 
manic companies make me _ confident 
that they have a real place in the in 
ternational banking world and are al: 
ready a useful and recognized instru 
mentality in the development of Ger: 
man and American commercial and 
financial relationships. There are sound 
reasons for believing that Germany is 
destined to be the dominant commercial 
and financial power of Central Europe, 
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and to the extent that we strengthen 
the present ties, financial and other- 
wise, between America and Germany, 
mutual benefits must accrue to both 
nations.” 

Mr. Beha was born on a farm in 
northern New York. He studied law 
at the New York Law School, being 
graduated in 1907 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Law. After his admission 
to the bar in 1907 he entered the gen- 
eral practice of law. When appointed 
insurance superintendent in 1924 by 
Governor Smith, his activities as a 
member of the bar were confined prin- 
cipally to trial work, surrogate’s and 
corporation practice, in which branches 
his outstanding ability was for many 
years recognized. He received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Manhattan College in 1927. 

As the state insurance executive, Mr. 
Beha has won recognition. Among his 
outstanding accomplishments are the 
economic and successful liquidation of 
foreign and domestic insurance com- 
United States 


panies, among others, 
branches of the Norske Lloyd Insur- 
ance Company, Ltd., of Oslo, City 
Equitable Insurance Company, Ltd., of 


London, and five Russian insurance 
companies, all of whom, after the pay- 
ment of every American claim, show 
large surpluses to be remitted to the 
home countries; the broadening of the 
investment law for fire and casualty 
companies, so that their surplus within 
limitation may be invested in the stock 
of other insurance companies; the 
broadening of the investment laws of 
life insurance companies to include 
bankers’ acceptances, guaranteed and 
preferred stocks; the broadening of the 
powers of fire, casualty and marine 
companies so as to meet foreign com- 
petition; the change of the basis of 
taxation on ocean marine insurance 
from a premium tax to a profit tax, 
also to meet foreign competition; the 
elimination of waste by non-taken 
policies by the establishment of a cen- 
tral bureau covering both the fire and 
casualty business; elimination of waste 
in acquisition by controlling the acquisi- 
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tion cost in the casualty field, thus ac- 
complishing great savings to the insur- 
ance companies and making their busi- 
ness more profitable, and at the same 
time lowering the cost of insurance to 
the public. Other accomplishments 
were the establishment of pension sys- 
tems for officers and employes of do- 
mestic life insurance companies, and 
the enactment of a pension law per- 
mitting the establishment of indepen- 
dent pension systems under the control 
of employers and employes and super- 
vised by the insurance department. Mr. 
Beha’s administration has met the 
whole-hearted support and approval of 
the public, the insurance companies and 
the men in the field. 

Speaking for the board of directors 
of the International Germanic Trust 
Company, Julian M. Gerard, president, 
made the following statement: 

“Since the organization of the trust 
company we have left open, until we 
could find a man meeting the require- 
ments of that important office, the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board, its 
duties having been graciously accepted 
and very capably performed by the 
chairman of our executive committee, 
H. G. Aron, who will, of course, con- 
tinue in that capacity. It is the unani- 
mous opinion of the board that in Mr. 
Beha we have found a chairman of out- 
standing qualifications. His brilliant 
record in one of the most important 
public offices in the State of New York 
has been nationally and internationally 
recognized. He is a man of force and 
character, of German parentage and 
represents those qualities which have 
made the Americans of German de- 
scent respected and successful leaders 
in the financial and commercial de- 
velopment of this country. It has been 
the purpose of the founders of the 
Germanic companies to concentrate the 
influence and increase the usefulness in 
domestic and foreign fields of the 
German-American capital power and 
Mr. Beha’s election as the active chair- 
man of the board in itself happily ex- 
presses the objects and ideals of our 
Germanic companies.” 





MID-CONTINENT TRUST CONFERENCE 
HELD IN TULSA 


tended the Fourth Mid-Conti- 
nent Trust Conference, held De- 
cember 3-4 in Tulsa, Okla., under the 
auspices of the Trust Company and 
National Bank divisions, American 
Bankers Association. The states repre- 
sented at the meeting were Arkansas, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma. 
South Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin. 
The program of the meeting follows: 
First session, Monday morning, De: 
cember 3, A. V. Morton, president, 
Trust Company Division and _ vice- 
president, the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, Philadelphia, presiding. “The 


Bees from fifteen states at- 


Latitude of a Trustee in Making and 
Retaining Investments,” James E. Good- 
rich, general counsel, Commerce Trust 


Company, Kansas City. “A Desirable 
Statute Governing the Investment of 
Trust Funds,” William J. Stevenson, 
vice-president, First Minneapolis Trust 
Company, Minneapolis. “The Organ- 
ization and Functions of a Trust In- 
vestment Committee,” Lester W. Hall, 
president, Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust Company, Kansas City. 

Second session, Monday afternoon, 
December 3, R. E. Harding, vice-presi- 
dent, Fort Worth National Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas, presiding. “Spreading 
the Trust Idea,” Allan B. Cook, vice- 
president, Guardian Trust Company, 
Cleveland. Demonstration—*The Sell- 
ing of a Trust Program,” Sam §S. 
Canterbury, secretary and trust officer, 
Tulsa Trust Company, Tulsa, and 
Verser Hicks, new business department, 
Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa. “The 
New Phases of the Life Insurance 
Trust Movement,” Joseph W. White, 
trust officer, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Symposium —“Our 
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Experience in Co-operating With Life 
Underwriters,” H. H. Rockwell, vice- 
president and secretary, Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago; William A. Stark, 
counsel, Fifth-Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; A. B. Culbertson, 
trust officer, First National Bank, Fort 
Worth; L. L. D. Stark, assistant trust 
oficer, Midland National Bank and 
Trust Company, Minneapolis. 

Third session, Tuesday morning, De- 
cember 4, Moorhead Wright, chairman 
of the board, Union Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Ark., presiding. “A Sys 
tem for Checking Internal Administra- 
tion,” C. R. Holden, vice-president, 
Union Trust Company, Chicago. “The 
Intricacies of Trust Accounting,” H. E. 
Parks, assistant trust officer, Denver 
National Bank, Denver. ‘Features in 
Wills That Aid Administration,” W. 
H. A. Johnson, assistant secretary, 
trust department, Continental Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

Fourth session, Tuesday afternoon, 
December 4, William J. Stevenson, 
vice-president, First Minneapolis Trust 
Company, Minneapolis, presiding. “The 
Problems of the New Trust Depart- 
ment™: (1) The personnel, Leonard S. 
Hole, trust officer, George D. Harter 
Bank, Canton, Ohio; (2) A Simple, 
but Adequate Trust Accounting Sys 
tem, Cecil A. Tolin, associate trust 
officer, Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis; (3) Public Relations, 
J. M. Jackson, vice-president and trust 
officer, State National Bank, Houston, 
Texas; (4) The Adoption of a Proper 
Fee Schedule, Dudley C. Monk, trust 
oficer and general counsel, First Na’ 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Tulsa; (5) The Attitude of the Senior 
Officers and the Other Members of the 
Organization, R. W. Hall, trust officer, 
First National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
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On the evening of December 3, a 
banquet was tendered the visiting trust 
men and bankers at the Hotel Mayo 
by the Tulsa banks and trust com- 
panies. Robert L. Owen, former 
United States Senator from Oklahoma, 
and Josh Lee, of the University of 
Oklahoma, were the principal speakers. 

Chairmen of the committees in 
charge of the conference, composed of 
Tulsa bankers, are as follows: 

General committee, H. L. Standeven, 
executive vice-president, Exchange Trust 
Company; program committee, John- 
son D. Hill, president and trust officer, 
Tulsa Trust Company; entertainment 
committee, Dudley C. Monk, general 
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counsel and trust officer, First National 
Bank and Trust Company; transporta- 
tion committee, W. C. Richardson, 
assistant trust officer, Central National 
Bank and Trust Company; publicity 
committee, Omer K. Benedict, presi- 
dent First Trust and Savings Bank; 
finance committee, T. P. Farmer, vice- 
president, National Bank of Commerce; 
registration and reservation committee, 
E. Fred Johnson, special representative, 
Exchange Trust Company; reception 
and invitation committee, W. O. Buck, 
vice-president, Central National Bank 
and Trust Company. Mrs. C. W. 
Benedict was chuirmin of the women’s 
committee. 


TENNESSEE BANK ERECTING MILLION 
DOLLAR HOME 


HE new million dollar bank 
building being erected for the 


Bank of Commerce & Trust Com- 
pany, of Memphis, Tenn., will be the 
largest building in the South, and one 
of the largest in the country, devoted 
exclusively to banking purposes. With 
the cost of the site, the furnishings and 
equipment, the total investment will be 
about $2,000,000. 

The new structure will occupy a 
quarter of a block. It will be 150 feet 
square, with an exterior height of 60 
feet from the street level. The three 
stories and basement will provide 75,- 
000 feet of working space. 

The exterior is to be of polished 
granite with heavy ornamental bronze 
doors for both entrances. On the first 
floor there will be a public lobby 56 
by 90 feet with a 48-foot ceiling and a 
skylight 40 by 80 feet. On this floor 
also will be office space for executive 
oficers of the banking and trust de- 
partments and the Commerce Securities 
Company. Around the lobby will be 
30 cages for tellers and bookkeepers, 
and approximately 5000 feet of work 
space. Separate cages and work space 
will be provided for the cotton depart- 


ment and the school savings depart- 
ment. 

The basement, which will have a 12- 
foot ceiling, will provide space for the 
safe deposit vaults, which will have a 
capacity of 15,000 boxes. The bank 
vault will be 25 by 90 feet, with cash 
and securities departments. There will 
be one circular door 84 inches in di- 
ameter and 24 inches thick and a 
rectangular door 12 inches thick. The 
vault wall will be 27 inches thick, of re- 
inforced concrete with steel lining. 

In addition to the safe deposit de- 
partment, the basement will contain 
the directors’ room, lounges for women 
and for employes, an emergency room 
and a hospital room. There will also 
be payroll rooms for the convenience 
of firms and corporations that are 
clients of the bank. 

On the second floor will be located 
the offices of the abstract and title de- 
partment and the joint stock land bank. 
The transit department will be con- 
nected by dumbwaiter with the first 
floor. The bank library, telephone 
rooms and vaults for the several de- 
partments are also on the second floor. 
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Learn a Foreign 


Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 
Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 
request. 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 50 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W. 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2 18 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 





The third floor will be used for 


filing and storage purposes. 


ee 


Architect's drawing of the Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Memphis. 
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Marble floors, columns and _ pilasters 
will be used in the main banking room, 
and bronze and plate glass will make 
the screens, doors and elevator en- 
closures. Wood wainscoting will be 
used in the directors’ room and the 
safe deposit foyer. 

Acoustical treatment of the ceilings 
of work spaces and public lobbies will 
insure quiet and a complete ventilating 
unit will serve the basement, first and 
second floors. There will be three 
elevators. 

As far as possible Memphis and 
Tennessee products are being used in 
the construction of the building. 

The Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Company is one of the largest banks 
in the South. Its capital investment is 
in excess of $5,000,000, its deposits 
more than $30,000,000 and its total 
resources are more than $35,000,000. 
It has more than 30,000 individual de- 
positors and owns the Memphis Ab- 
stract Company, the Commerce Se: 
curities Company, the Mississippi Joint 
Stock Land Bank, and the Tennessee 
Joint Stock Land Bank. T. O. Vinton 
is president of the bank. 
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Tenn. 





MANAGING THE BANK’S INVESTMENTS 


A Series of Articles to Appear in The Bankers 
Magazine, Beginning with January, 1929 


tistics over recent years will show 


xe a casual survey of bank sta- 


cent. of the total banking resources of 
national banks consisted of securities of 


that a gradual change has been ll classes. But by 1900 the ratio had 


going on with respect to the composition 


of the earning as- 
sets of the so 
called commercial 
banks. Formerly, it 
was supposed that 
the only sound 
policy for a com- 
mercial bank was 
to invest its de- 
posits, practically 
all of which were 
subject to immedi- 
ate withdrawal, in 
short-term com: 
mercial loans, 
thereby _ insuring 
sufficient liquidity 
to meet any rea- 
sonable demands 
from depositors. 
The possession 
of more than a 
small _ proportion 
of bonds was re- 
garded as danger- 
ous both because 
of their distant 


Introduction. 


Trend Toward Long-Term Invest- 
ments. 


Relation of Commercial to Invest- 
ment Banking. 


Increasing Independence of Large 
Industrials. 


Functions of Bond Investment Ac- 
count, 


Bonds as Secondary Reserve. 


Myth of Superior Liquidity and 
Safety of Commercial Loans. 


National Bank Investments. 


State Bank and Trust Company In- 
vestments. 


Savings Bank Investments. 
Insurance Company Investments. 
Allied Securities Companies. 


Shifting from Short-Term to Long- 
Term Investments and Vice Versa. 


Interest Rates and Bond Prices. 

Keys to Changes in Interest Rates. 

— Through Trading in Securi- 
es, 


Diversifying the Investment Port- 
folio. 


Aids in the Selection of Investments. 


Assistance Furnished by Investment 
Services. 


Interpretations of Bank Statistics. 
Keeping the Bond Accounts. 

The Custodian Department. 
Banks as Security Distributors. 


increased to 15.7 per cent. In the next 


decade, the growth 
was retarded, the 
ratio being 16.3 
per cent. in 1910. 
Because of the 
heavy emissions of 
bonds during the 
war, 24.3 per cent. 
of the assets of na- 
tional banks in 
1919 were repre: 
sented by securi- 
ties, but declined 
to 18.9 per cent. 
the following year. 
According to the 
Comptroller's __re- 
port as of June 30, 
1928, however, the 
proposition of se- 
curity investments 
to total banking 
assets established a 
new peak on that 
date at 25.1 per 
cent. The trend 
among state banks 


maturities (though they might enjoy an 
active market) and the risk involved in 
price fluctuations. However, certain 
fundamental economic and financial 
changes have occurred in the last two 
decades so that the trend, so far as 
investment policy is concerned, is un- 
mistakably in the direction of a rising 
ratio of security investments to total 
banking resources, and therewith a 
declining ratio of commercial loans and 
discounts. 

For example, in 1890 only 10 per 


and trust companies has been roughly 
parallel to that of the national banks. 

What has happened in these years to 
produce this change in policy? Is the 
relatively greater increase in security 
holdings rather than in short-term loans 
a sound development? Are bonds as 
safe as customers’ notes? Are they as 
liquid? Will the tendency go further, 
and, if so, are there dangers in the 
situation? 

An attempt to answer these questions 
will be found in a series of articles, 
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which will appear in THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE beginning with January, 
1929, under the general heading, 
“Managing the Bank’s Investments.” 
Among the reasons for the changes 
enumerated are the following: 


1. Commercial banks, originally so 
conceived, are no longer so_ highly 
specialized. They engage in a greater 
variety of financial transactions in order 
to supply the needs of customers. This 
has caused the growth of both banking 
capital and surpluses and of time de- 
posits the investment of which in se- 
curities cannot well be criticized. 

2. Most industrial and mercantile 
companies have greatly improved their 
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working capital position in recent years, 
through earnings not paid out in divi- 
dends, and also by permanent financing. 
They have less need for borrowing. Ii 
fact, large corporations are frequently 
lenders themselves. At present over 
$2,000,000,000 is being loaned in Wall 
Street by corporations and individuals. 
3. Though business is more active 
than ever before, the policy of carrying 
small: inventories, transportation efh- 
ciency, quicker turnover through more 
eficient merchandising, as well as 
through the contraction of the price 
level since the war, has reduced the 
amount of funds, relatively speaking, 
needed to finance the production and 
distribution of commodities. 


UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA IN 
EVER-INCREASING RELATIONS 


HE good-will trip of President- 
elect Hoover to the countries of 


Latin America is focusing public 
attention on the ever-increasing in- 
timacy of the economic, political and 
cultural relations between the United 
States and these countries. The latest 
data to appear on these countries have 
recently been published by Ames, 
Emerich & Co., investment bankers of 
New York, under the title Economic 
Briefs of Latin America. In this book 
is discussed in a concise but compre- 
hensive fashion the economic develop- 
ment of the Latin American nations 
during recent years. 

In opening their discussion of this 
region to the south of us, the bankers 
say: “There can be no doubt about the 
increasing commercial relations which 
exist between the United States and 
Latin American countries as compared 
with a few years ago. Government 
statistics reveal this clearly. Imports 
from Latin America, which averaged 
$435,500,000 for the years 1910-14, 


increased to $1,018,900,000 in 1927, 
a gain of 133.8 per cent. Latin Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, has been be- 
coming an increagingly important mar- 
ket for exports from the United States. 
The average amount of these exports 
for the years 1910-14 was $332,800,- 
000, while in 1927 the amount in- 
creased to $839,800,000, a gain of 
152.3. per cent. 

“The financial relations which exist 
between the United States and Latin 
America -are quite as close as are the 
commercial relations. The Latin Amer- 
ican countries have been increasingly 
heavy borrowers in the United States. 
In 1914 they floated loans in this 
country to the amount of $13,903,750, 
while in 1927 the volume of financing 
had increased to $365,269,300, a 
growth of 2518 per cent.” 

This book, written by Dr. Paul M. 
Atkins, economist for the bankers, is a 
companion volume to Economic Briefs 
of Europe, which was published by 


them last year. 





LOUISVILLE BANK CELEBRATES SIXTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


in crinoline costumes of the Civil 

War period, were hostesses at a 
reception and historical exhibit with 
which the First National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky., recently celebrated the 
sixty-fifth anniversary of its founding. 
The institution is the oldest national 
bank in the South, first opening for 
business on October 22, 1863. 

The historical exhibit, contributed by 
Louisville’s historical society and by a 
large number of individuals, was held 
in the community room on the third 
floor of the bank. Glass cases to hold 
the heirlooms were loaned for the event 
by a Louisville builder of store equip- 
ment. 


S: of the young women employes, 


Palms, smilax and ferns decorated the 
three floors of the banking institution. 


As a souvenir of the occasion, a 
folding packet of sixteen bank views 
was distributed to visitors, who were 
also shown over the building as they 
were ushered to and from the exhibits 
room. 

Many unusual articles were shown. 
Among the flags was one carried by 
the Louisville Legion on its way to 
the Mexican War. The Legion drum, 
with others, was also shown. Daniel 
Boone’s flint-lock rifle was in the gun 
collection, as well as Henry Clay's 
pistol. The wedding certificate of Tom 
and Nancy Hanks Lincoln; the watch 
carried by the courier of George Wash- 
ington who brought the news of Corn- 
wallis’ surrender at Yorktown; a pair 
of derringers smuggled through the 
lines at Louisville during the Civil War 


Young women employes of the First National Bank of Louisville, in the crinoline 
costumes which they wore as hostesses at the bank's sixty-fifth anniversary celebra- 


tion. 


With them is the president of the bank, Embry L. Swearingen. 
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A section of the exhibit, showing the cases and World War posters. 


in loaves of bread; samplers, chate- 
laines, old dolls, commissions, and much 
else, were in the large glass cases ar- 
ranged about the room. In the center 
were four handsome boat models, one 
of the “Constitution,” another of the 
“Flying Cloud,” famous old clipper 
ship, and the other two of steamboats 
well known up and down the Ohio in 
the old. river days. 

A colorful feature was the showing 
of over fifty posters of the World 
War which covered the walls of the 
room. 

Teachers brought in two high school 
history classes to see the exhibits and 
invitations were also sent to the local 
colleges. 

The anniversary program opened 
with a letter to stockholders accom- 
panying the quarterly dividend checks 
on October 1. Then followed a meet- 
ing of the 200 employes at which the 
anniversary program was explained in 
detail to secure their co-operation. 
Previously, a committee of officers had 
been selected, the details worked out 


and the task of assembling exhibits, 
etc., assigned among the members. 

The invitation to the celebration was 
carried for four weeks beforehand on 
the dash card of the street cars, and 
also in brief phrases in the regular dis- 
play advertising, while just preceding 
the opening of the exhibit and shortly 
after newspaper advertising was used 
dealing entirely with the anniversary. 
Three small invitation advertisements 
were run at the middle of the week. 
For several days the crinoline girls 
passed out invitation cards in the bank 
lobby printed in script, the girls in their 
quaint costumes attracting much at- 
tention. 

During the week frappe and cakes 
were served in the exhibits room which, 
with the old-time airs and the presence 
of the crinoline girls, made a fitting 
climax to the visitor’s tour of the build- 
ing. 

Many interesting additions to the 
exhibit were brought in by visitors 
after the opening. Others expressed 
their willingness to lend heirlooms in 
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the future for a similar affair. Sev- 
eral suggested that the exhibit be made 
an annual event. 

The bank and its president, Embry 
L. Swearingen, were born in the same 
year, and the employes presented Mr. 
Swearingen with a bouquet of sixty- 
five American Beauty roses which oc- 
cupied a place of honor in his office 
during anniversary week. 


The First National group of financial 
institutions includes the Kentucky Title 
Trust Company, Kentucky Title Com- 
pany, First Kentucky Company (in 
charge of the issuing of the Kentucky 
Title Trust real estate mortgage bonds), 
the First Kentucky Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company and several others. 
The First National has six branches in 
Louisville. 


TRUST COMPANY RESOURCES SHOW. 
LARGE INCREASE 


of the United States have in- 

creased by $1,465,000,000 over 
a year ago, according to the new silver 
anniversary edition of Trust Com- 
panies of the United States, published 
and distributed annually by the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company of 
New York. The total reached on 
June 30 of this year, the volume shows, 
was $21,946,819,035. 


R or tte Us of trust companies 


Capital 
California $61,785,000 
Illinois 122,515,140 
New Jersey 83,875,000 
New York 295,930,000 
Ohio 3,195,000 
Pennsylvania 180,891,049 


$838,191,189 


States having resources of over $1,- 
000,000,000 each were reported as fol- 
first named are as follows: 


California $1,184,485,141 
Illinois 2,142,689,340 
1,454,058,402 
New York 6,558.213,700 
Ohio 1,792,497,187 
2,784,312,235 


$15,916,256,005 


The resources of these six states ac- 
count for about 73 per cent. of the 
country’s total. The largest gain was 


made in New York, which showed an 
increase of over $500,000,000. Sub- 
stantial increases in other states give 
Illinois $91,000,000, Iowa $62,000,000, 
Missouri $68,000,000, New Jersey 
$190,000,000, Ohio $104,000,000, Wis- 
consin $129,000,000 and Pennsylvania, 
$244,000,000. 

The capital, surplus and undivided 
profits and deposits in the six states 
named are as follows: 


Surplus and 
undivided profits Deposits 

$58,751,494 $1,026,747,290 
145,226,594 1,743,230,558 
111,569,599 *1,173,403,371 
480,006,141 5,328,729,644 

88,972,064 1,543,869,331 
390,835,672 2,071,491,967 





$1,275,361,564 $12,887,472,161 


In reviewing the figures, John W. 
Platten, president of the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, states in 
the introduction: 

“Nearly twenty-two billion dollars, 
the highest peak yet attained in the 
banking resources of the trust com- 
panies of the country, is revealed by 
the figures in this, the silver anniversary 
edition of Trust Companies of the 
United States. 

“During the last year their resources 
have increased almost one and a half 
billion dollars and compared with ten 
years ago the increase is over twelve 
and a half billion dollars.” 





Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of Nem York 
Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Statement of Condition at close of Business October 3, 1928 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks $ 
Loans and Discounts 
U. S. Government Securities 
Other Securities 
Bank Buildings 
Redemption F und—vU. 8. 


329,701 ,933.83 
529,518,452.38 
167,797,968.60 
46,915,209.54 
14,521,494.60 


124,875.00 
Customers’ Acceptance 
Liability $68,063,706.84 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 


1,948,563.01 66,115,143.83 


Other Assets 1,645,176.58 


$1,156,340.254.36 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserved for Taxes, In- 
terest, etc. 


Deposits 


3,645,877.57 
892,388,858.54 


14,000,000.00 
Circulating Notes 2,465,300.00 


Acceptances $71,810,658.98 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 1,948,563.01 


Acceptances, Bills, etc., 
Sold with Endorsement. 
Other Liabilities 


69,862,095.97 


34,632,598.45 
538,180.77 


$1,156,340,254.36 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES N. HILL 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President, Utah Copper Co. 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 


Vice-President, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Alegre Sugar Company 


CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 


GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 


HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 


ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 


F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 


Union Telegraph 


Punta 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 

President, General Motors Corporation 
ELISHA WALKER 

President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 


THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President, Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 

ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 


AMOS L. BEATY 


JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
WILLIAM E. 8. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 
HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 


L. F. LOREE 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 
THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President, National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, J. A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 


FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
Vice-President, American Smelting & 
Refining Company 


JAMES T. LEE 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


Lioyp A. Frost, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of Cambridge, Mass., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Cambridge Trust Company of the 
same city. 


Grover C. TRUMBULL, for more than 
two years first vice-president of the 
Guardian Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Newark, has been elected a vice- 
president of the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, New 
York. Prior to his association with 
the Guardian, Mr. Trumbull had been 
for five years an officer of the New 
York Trust Company, before which 
he had been credit manager and as- 
sistant treasurer of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank. His first business con- 
nection was with Armour & Co., after 
which he spent eight years in the Fed- 
eral Department of Justice as an ex- 
pert bank accountant. He will be at 
the main office of Chatham Phenix, 
149 Broadway. 


G. Epwin Grecory, vice-president and 
controller of the National City Bank 
of New York, has left that institution 
after thirty-eight years’ connection with 
it, to become a member of the stock 
exchange firm of Campbell, Starring & 
Co. in which Frank A. Vanderlip, 
former president of the National City 
Bank, is a special partner. 

Mr. Gregory joined the National 
City in 1890. In 1907 he became 
assistant cashier and in 1914 cashier. 
He was loaned to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York at its formation to 
devise a system of operation for it but 
refused a position as deputy governor 
of that institution to return to the Na- 
tional City as a vice-president and con- 
tri ller. 

D. C. Borden, an assistant vice-presi- 


dent, has been elected controller to suc- 
ceed Mr. Gregory. 


RoLanp C. Irvine, formerly  vice- 
president and cashier of the Bankers 
Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark., 
has been elected assistant vice-president 
of the National Park Bank of New 
York. Mr. Irvine was born in Little 


ROLAND IRVINE 


Newly elected assistant vice-president 
of the National Park Bank of New 
York. 


Rock and attended Hendrix College. 

His first position was as a bookkeeper 
with the Faulkner Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Conway, Ark. Several years 
later he became connected with the 
Bankers Trust of Little Rock as book- 
keeper. He was made an assistant 
cashier in 1920, cashier in 1924, and 
a vice-president in 1926. 

Mr. Irvine was a lieutenant in the 
United States Army during the war. 
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He has been active in many civic en- 
terprises in and about Little Rock. He 
has been secretary of the Little Rock 
Clearing House Association, a member 
of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, and state vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association from 
Arkansas. 

He will assume his new duties Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, and will represent the 
National Park Bank in the Central 
and Mid-western states. 


RosBert S. CraAwForD has joined the 
staff of the National Republic Com- 
pany of Chicago. Mr. Crawford has 
during recent years made a special 
study of investment securities from the 
country banker’s standpoint. He will 
have charge of the banks and bankers’ 
division of the company and will 
specialize in assisting banks to analyze 
and obtain the most from their bond 
accounts. 


WILLIAM B. Cowen, senior vice-presi- 


dent and director of the National Bank 
of Commerce in St. Louis, was the 
honor guest at a dinner given recently 
by fellow officers of the Racquet Club 
in celebration of his fifty years of con- 
tinuous service at the bank. A group 
of thirty-nine persons, including officers 
and directors of the bank, was ‘present. 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
bank, was toastmaster. 


H. GarNeTT Pitts, manager of the 
Fifth avenue office of the Guaranty 
Company of New York, has been 
transferred to the main office of the 
company as directing head of distribu- 
tion in the metropolitan district. He 
has direct supervision over the city 
sales division, the Fifth avenue, Madi- 
son avenue, Brooklyn and Newark of- 
fices of the company. J. K. Moffett, 
sales manager, is in charge of the Fifth 
avenue office in Mr. Pitts’ place. 


Georce E. Pierce, vice-president of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, has sailed for an extended business 
trip to Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
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Germany, Austria and Hungary. He 
is being accompanied on part of the 
trip by Max F. Roesti, assistant vice- 
president of the Shawmut, who is the 
bank’s foreign representative. 


WALTER D. FULLER, vice-president and 
secretary of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of 
the Franklin Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Fuller is 46 years of age 


W. D. FULLER 


Vice-president and secretary of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, who has 
been elected a director of the Frank- 


lin Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


and has been an officer of the Curtis 
Publishing Company since 1920. His 
first position was with the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, Norwich, Conn., from 1899 
to 1903. His father was a banker, and 
was for years cashier of the Uncas Na- 
tional Bank of Norwich. 


JosEpH R. Murpny, formerly business 
manager of the Southern Banker and 
assistant secretary of the Georgia Bank- 
ers Association, thas been appointed 
traveling representative of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia. Mr. Murphy 





Franklin Washington Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 


4 i: new quarters ot the Franklin Washington Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J., are located in a remodeled 
office building. The entrance facade is of Indiana Lime- 


stone on a polished granite base. The bronze entrance 
grille is an attractive feature. 


HOLMES & WINSLOW 


Specialists in Bank Architecture 
and Interior Equipment Complete 


153 East 38th Street - - , - New York 
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is a graduate of the Atlanta Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking. 


C. F. PucknHaFeEr, formerly assistant 
vice-president, has been made a vice- 
president of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. He entered the 
banking business in 1901 as a mes 
senger for the Importers and Traders 
National Bank, which was merged with 
the Equitable in 1923. Since then he 
has advanced by successive steps to 
the vice-presidency. 


GaILLARD B. SmiTH has been elected 
assistant vice-president of the Nassau 
National Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
have charge of the bank’s newly or- 
ganized investment department. 


Louis JacoBy, who has been connected 
with the Westinghouse Electric ©& 
Manufacturing Company for nineteen 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
Louis JACOBY 
New southern representative of the 


Seaboard National Bank of New York. 


years, has joined the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York as its southern rep- 


resentative. His headquarters will be 
in Dallas. 
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Mr. Jacoby has traveled widely in 
the South for the Westinghouse Llec- 
tric, and most of the nineteen years he 
spent with that company have been in 
the South. In 1926 he came to New 
York to the executive offices of the 
Westinghouse Commercial Investment 
Company. He is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Texas and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


CHarLes E. MITCHELL 


President of the National City Bank 
of New York, who has been nomi- 
nated for Class A director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


RaLPpH H. Stever, formerly comp- 
troller, has been elected president of 
the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New 
York, to succeed Herbert K. Twitchell, 
who died this summer. Elmer Rand 
Jacobs, formerly assistant treasurer, has - 
been made comptroller to succeed Mr. 
Stever. 


R. L. Eppie, who has been assistant 
manager of the foreign department, 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, for the last five years, has been 
made a manager of the bank’s foreign 
department. He received his early 
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banking education in Germany and 
England and came to the United States 
in 1910 to organize a foreign depart- 
ment for the Garfield National Bank 
of New York. In 1920 he joined the 
staff of the Equitable foreign depart- 


ment. 


ALFRED C. How.ELt has been appointed 
a vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Before join- 
ing the Guaranty a few months ago, 
Mr. Howell was president of the Ames 
Shovel and Tool Company, of Boston. 
He began his business career with the 


© unverwoon & UNDERWOOD 
ALFRED C. HOWELL 


Vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


Carnegie Steel Company in Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati and later was with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


CoLoNEL Epwarp A. Deeps of Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been elected a director 
of the National City Bank of New 


York. Colonel Deeds is chairman of 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company and a 
director in the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Company. He is an ardent sup- 
porter of aviation and travels largely 
by airplane. 


WituiaM L. Kxerrz, formerly assistant 
vice-president, has been appointed a 
vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 


WILLIAM L. KLEITz 


Newly elected president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 


Company of New York. He has been 
an assistant vice-president for the last 
five years. Mr. Kleitz is a graduate of 
Cornell University and entered the em- 
ploy of the Guaranty after serving as 
a captain in the United States Army 
during the war. 


WALTER STABLER, for twenty-two 
years comptroller of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, has _ been 
elected a director of the State Title 
and Mortgage Company, New York 
City, and chairman of the mortgage 
committee, which passes upon and ap- 
proves all mortgage loans made or 
guaranteed by the State Title and 
Mortgage Company or guaranteed by 
the General Surety Company. 

Mr. Stabler left his position with 
the Metropolitan Life last spring on 
account of bad health. He was orig’ 
inally in the real estate business and 
later, in 1905, was appointed agent for 
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the Metropolitan building. The next 
year he was made comptroller. 


JoHN A. REYNOLDs, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company of Detroit, 
has been appointed for a third suc- 
cessive time a member of the insurance 
trust committee of the Trust Company 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The committee is expected to 
further the development of co-operation 
between insurance companies and finan- 
cial institutions. Mr. Reynolds fur- 
nished much of the practical experience 
and advice upon which is based a new 
general form of unfunded life insur- 
ance trust agreement now in use. 


CELOTEX EARNINGS FOR YEAR 
MORE THAN $1,200,000 


NET earnings of the Celotex Company 
for the year ended October 31, 1928, 
will be in excess of $1,200,000, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. over? the pre- 
vious year, according to a preliminary 
report. These earnings will be equiva- 
lent to more than $6 a share on the 
common stock outstanding in the hands 
of the public after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends. This is an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. over per share 
earnings of $3.13 on the common stock 
during the previous year. 


TO OPEN NEW BRANCH 


THe First National Bank of Jersey 
City has received permission from the 
Comptroller of the Currency to open 
a branch at 77 Jackson avenue, corner 
of Van Nostrand street, in the Green- 
ville section of Jersey City. 


ST. LOUIS COMPANY TO OPEN 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


THE First National Company, invest- 
ment division of the First National 
Bank in St. Louis, will open a New 
York office on January 1, according to 
recent announcement. The office will 
be in charge of Oliver G. Lucas, vice- 
president of the bank, who was re- 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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585 FIFTH AVENUE 253 BROADWAY 
827 MADISON AVENUE 
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cently elected a vice-president of the 
company, also. Mr. Lucas was formerly 
connected with the National City Bank 
of New York. 


PROMINENT PARIS BANKER BE- 
COMES CHAIRMAN OF 
FRENCH LINE 


THE new chairman of the board of the 
French Line of Steamers fCompagnie 
Generale  Transatlantique), | Andre 
Homberg, is one of the leading figures 
in French finance and business. After 
completing his education he became an 
Inspector of Finance for the French 
Government, and in 1896 was ap- 
pointed Inspector of Finances of the 
French colony of Madagascar. From 
1900 to 1912 he was manager of the 
Banque of France, and in 1913 became 
general manager of the Societe Gen- 
erale, one of the largest banking in- 
stitutions in France. After ten years’ 








service in this capacity, he became 
chairman of the board, which position 
he retains in addition to many others. 

Mr. Homberg is. vice-chairman of 
the board of the International Sleeping 
Car Company and a member of the 
board of the Banque de I’Indo Chine. 





































































ANDRE HOMBERG 


Newly elected chairman of the board 
of the French Line. 


His membership in the board of the 
French Line dates from 1908 and in 
1923 he became vice-chairman, being 
advanced to his present position during 
the present year, consequent upon the 
death of his predecessor, Dal Piaz. At 
the same time Rene Fould, member of 
the board, succeeded Mr. Homberg as 
vice-chairman and J. H. Ricard, mem- 
ber of the board, was appointed to the 
executive committee of the board. 
Maurice Tillier, who was general 
manager, was elected to fill the vacancy 
created in the board by the death of 
Mr. Piaz and assumed the title of ad- 
ministrateur-directeur-general (manag- 
ing director). As such, the active 
management of the French Line’s 
world-wide operations rests upon him. 
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YEO NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 
INSTALLED 


THE Bank Vault Inspection Company 
of Philadelphia has. recently installed 
Yeo Rotary Night Depositories in the 
following banks throughout the coun- 
try: Northeastern Trust Company, 
Reading, Pa.; First National Bank, and 
the Savings & Trust Company, Indi- 
ana, Pa.; Schuylkill Haven Trust Com- 
pany, Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; Safe De- 
posit Bank of Pottsville, Pa.; Lehigh 
Valley National Bank, Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Bucks County Trust Company, Doyles- 
town, Pa.; Merchants National Bank, 
Allentown, Pa.; Liberty Trust Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa.; Doylestown 
Trust Company, Doylestown, Pa.; Alle- 
gheny Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Workers Trust Company, Johnson 
City, N. Y.: North End Bank & Trust 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; Hart- 
ford National Bank, Hartford, Conn. 
These banks are now able to give 
their depositors twenty-four-hour bank- 
ing service. 


CLEVELAND BANK MERGER 


STOCKHOLDERS and directors have ap 
proved a merger of the Lake Erie Trust 
Company and the United Banking & 
Trust Company, both of Cleveland. 
The new bank will take the name of 
the latter institution and will have re- 
sources of $38,000,000, including capi- 
tal of $2,000,000, surplus of $1,250,- 
000 and $20,800,000 deposits. It will 
have three offices. 

Arthur H. Seibig, who started as a 
messenger with the United thirty-seven 
years ago and who has been its presi- 
dent since 1919, will be president of 
the consolidated bank. J. Horace Jones, 
president of the Lake Erie Trust Com- 
pany, will be vice-president, and Samuel 
L. McCune, president of the Ohio- 
Pennsylvania Joint Stock Land Bank, 
will be chairman of the board. 

The United was founded in 1886, 
while the Lake Erie Trust opened its 
doors in 1923. 
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BANK OF MANHATTAN’ TO 
HAVE INVESTMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


THE Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
New York, has announced the opening 
of an investment department under the 
direction of Leonard J. Wyeth, assist- 
ant vice-president. The bank has been 
receiving a large number of inquiries 
in regard to securities and believes 
there is a real demand for the depart: 
ment, according to a letter sent to de- 
positors by J. Stewart Baker, president 
of the institution. The department 
will give out information in regard to 
securities, have orders executed for 
their purchase and sale, and give ad- 
vice as to the investment of funds. It 
will also have for sale a diversified list 
of selected bonds. 


NEW HAVEN BANK IN NEW 
BUILDING 


THE Congress Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., has an- 
nounced the opening of its new bank- 
ing quarters at 57 Church street. 
Formal opening of the new bank build- 
ing was held November 1. 


PORT HURON BANK PROMOTES 
OFFICERS 


Due to the death of its president, Gus 
Hill, the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Port Huron, Mich., 
has promoted Daniel D. Brown to the 
presidency. Other advancements were 
Andrew C. Lassen, to cashier; Alex 
D. Adams, first assistant cashier; and 
Gerald F. Collins, second assistant 
cashier. 


FIDELITY TRUST OPENS NEW 
BANKING OFFICE 


THE Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York has announced the opening of a 
new banking office at 12 East 45th 
street, in the center of the mid-town 
business district. The office is a com- 
plete banking unit in charge of a vice- 
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president, and is the Fidelity’s sixth 
banking office in Manhattan. 

The furnishings are a distinct de- 
parture in banking decoration. The 
main banking room is paneled in old 
pine and introduces the cageless type of 
counter. The officers’ room is Georgian 
and contains old furniture purchased in 
England especially for the bank. 


JOHN HANCOCK STATEMENT 


THE John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has invested more than 
fifty million dollars of new funds since 
January 1, 1928, according to a report 
of the finance committee as of Novem- 
ber 1. 

Nearly $35,000,000 of this is in 
mortgage loans on farm and city prop- 
erty, the total amount accepted on 
farms since January 1 being $14,062,- 
287. The city loans, covering both 
dwelling houses and apartment build- 
ings, totaled $20,855,535. 


The Pennsylvania Company 


For Insurances on Livesand Granting Annuities 


Trust and Safe Deposit Company 


Packard Building 


S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Capital, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits - $20,000,000 


Downtown Office 


Member 
Federal Reserve 517 Chestnut St. 


System 
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The 
American 
Founders 

Group 


consists of four in- 
vestment companies 
of the general man- 
agement type and 


American Founders 
CORPORATION 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1922 


50 Pine Street, New York 


The balance was invested mainly in 
public utility, railroad, state, county, 
and city bonds. 

The actual total investments amounted 
to $51,733,320. 

An interesting factor as to interest 
rates of mortgage loans is that the total 
investments on 2043 farms for the 
first ten months of 1928 were placed to 
yield an interest return averaging 5.24 
per cent., while the loans on city prop- 
erty housing 5117 separate families 
were placed to yield an interest return 
of 5.73 per cent. 

October loans show a slight increase 
on the interest on farm loans and a 
slight decrease on city loans. 

NEW INVESTMENT TRUST 

FORMED 


A NEw investment trust, to be known 
as the American & General Securities 
Corporation, has been incorporated in 
Maryland and will be supervised by 


the American Founders Corporation. 
The new trust will be of the general 
management type and will be designed 
to hold investments of wide interna- 
tional diversification. 

The authorized capitalization of the 
new organization will consist of 500,- 
000 shares of no-par value cumulative 
preferred stock, of which 200,000 
shares will be outstanding; 500,000 
shares of class A common stock, of 
which 300,000 shares will be issued, 
and 500,000 shares of class B common 
stock. The entire issue of Class B 
stock has been sold to the American 
Founders Corporation and other in- 
terests for $1,000,000 cash, and the 
same interests have subscribed for 100,- 
000 shares of class A stock for $2,- 
000,000. <A_ public offering of pre- 
ferred and class A shares will be made 
shortly. 

The corporation will be headed by 
Erwin Rankin and will include on its 
board of directors E. Carlton Cran- 
berry, Don C. Wheaton, Frank K. 


. Houston, Royal E. T. Riggs, Louis H. 


Seagrave, Frank B. Erwin, Sydney J. 
Dicketts and H. Foster Bain. 


BOWERY SAVINGS ANNOUNCES 
NEW INTEREST POLICY 


THE Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York has announced a new interest 
policy, by means of which the bank 
will pay interest on deposits from the 
day of deposit to the day of with- 
drawal. The bank’s dividend for the 
last quarter was at the rate of 4/2 
per cent. per annum. 


LEFCOURT BANK OFFICIALS 
ANNOUNCED 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
A. E. Lefcourt, chairman of the board 
of the newly organized Lefcourt Nor’ 
mandie National Bank, New York, of 
George P. Kennedy as president of the 
institution and Frank E. J. Bower as 
cashier. 

Mr. Kennedy started his banking 
career twenty-nine years ago as a run- 
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ner for the Central National Bank, 
New York. Two years later he joined 
the North Side Bank of Brooklyn as 
a teller and later was branch manager 
of the New York Produce Exchange 
Bank. Since that time he has been 
assistant treasurer of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, presi- 
dent of the Italian Discount and Trust 
Company. and vice-president of the 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company. He has been asso- 
ciated with the last named institution 
for the last fourteen years. 

Mr. Bower has been with the Chat- 
ham Phenix as manager and assistant 
cashier of the Fifth avenue and 18th 
street office. He spent ten years, from 
1909 to 1919, with the Colonial Bank, 
Ltd. (now Barclay’s Bank), London, 
and then came to the United States, 


GrorcEe P. KENNEDY 


President of the Lefcourt Normandie 
National Bank of New York. 


where he joined the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. In 1923 he 
became associated with Chatham Phenix. 
Mr. Lefcourt has also announced the 
directorate of the bank, as follows: 
William Paul Ahnelt, president Pic- 
torial Review Co.; George J. Atwell, 


president George J. Atwell Foundation 
Co., Inc.; Glover Beardsley, Otis Ele- 
vator Co.; Louis Bachmann, president 
L. Bachmann Co., commission mer- 
chants; William W. Cohen, member 
New York Cotton Exchange; John 


Frank E. S. Bower 


Cashier of the Lefcourt Normandie 
National Bank, New York, which will 
open early next year. 


David, president John David, Inc., 
clothiers; Thomas N. Fairbanks, presi- 
dent Japan Paper and Pulp Co.; 
Maurice Fieux, president Runkel 
Brothers, chocolate manufacturers; Wil- 
liam J. Fox of National Bellas Hess 
Co.; O. F. Grab, president O. F. Grab 
@ Co., Inc.; Sigsbee Graham, Marks & 
Graham; Louis Haas, secretary and 
treasurer, Lefcourt Realty Corporation; 
R. Randolph Hicks of Satterlee & Can- 
field, attorneys; George P. Kennedy, 
president; David H. Knott, president 
Knott Hotels Corporation; A. E. Lef- 
court, chairman; Benjamin Lissberger, 
president Federal Metals Corporation 
of America; Lawrence Marx, president 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co.; Philip Mangone, 
president Philip Mangone Co.; William 
L. Royall of the New York Life Insur- 
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EXAMINATIONS - SYSTEMS - TAXES 
FOR 


Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
Forty-Two Broadway, 


ance Co.; L. O. Schmidt, treasurer and 
secretary, Lewis K. Liggett Drug Co.; 
Franklin Simon, president Franklin 
Simon & Co.; James O. Stack, presi- 
dent Ritz-Carlton & Imperial Hotels 
Corporation, and A. U. Surprenant, 
A. U. Surprenant Underwriting and 
Securities. 


CORN EXCHANGE TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


Directors of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York have recommended to 
stockholders an increase of 10 per cent. 
in capital. The plan provides for the 
issue of 10,000 additional shares of 
stock with a par value of $100 and 
with rights to stockholders to subscribe 
to the new. stock at $400 a share in 
the ratio of one new share for each 
ten now owned. The issue will result 
in increasing the capital from $10,000,- 
000 to $11,000,000. 


EQUITABLE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
INCREASED TO 21 


THE Underwriters’ Advisory Council 
of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, created a year ago and com- 
posed of fifteen underwriters appointed 
by the bank, has been increased to 
twenty-one, and members are to be 
elected by the affiliated underwriters 
who are using the co-operation and 
service facilities of the Equitable’s in- 
surance trust department. 

The council has been divided into 
three groups, one to serve for three 
years, a second for two years, and a 


New York City 


third for one year. Nominations for 
each of these groups were made and 
voted on by the underwriters recently. 


CITIES SERVICE EARNINGS 
SHOW INCREASE 


NeT earnings of the Cities Service 
Company for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1928, set a new high mark, 
amounting to $32,529,412, an increase 
of $1,941,209 over net earnings for 
the twelve months ended September 
30, 1927. 

Net earnings for the month of Sep- 
tember also set a new record for any 
September earnings, amounting to $2,- 
809,191. 

In the twelve months ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1928, Cities Service Company 
earned $29,273,393 net to stock and 
reserves, which was 4.31 times pre- 
ferred dividends and an increase of 
$1,237,143 in comparison with the 
same period a year ago when net to 
stock and reserve was $28,036,250. 
Net to common stock and _ reserves 
amounted to $22,488,688 which was 
24.61 per cent. on the average amount 
of common stock outstanding or $4.92 
per $20 par value share. This repre- 
sents an increase of $1,200,890 over 
the same period a year ago, when net 
to common stock and reserves was $21,- 
287,798. 

Coincident with the publication of 
its earnings statement Cities Service 
Company announced regular monthly 
dividends of one-half of 1 per cent. 
in cash and one-half of 1 per cent. in 
stock on the common stock and 450 
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The South Carolina 


National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Kank Carolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, 8. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


$ 1,100,000.00 
800,000.00 
30,000,000.00 


Surplus 
Resources 


cents on the preferred and preference 
“BB” stocks, and 5 cents on the prefer- 
ence “B” stock, all payable December 1 
to stockholders of record November 15. 
GENERAL MOTORS EARNINGS 
INCREASE 


EARNINGS of General Motors Corpora- 
tion for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, not only exceeded any 


nine months in its history, but were 
greater than the previous record earn- 
ings for the full year, 1927, says an 
announcement by Alfred P. Sloan, 
president of the corporation. Sales of 
cars to dealers and dealers’ sales to users 
in these nine months exceeded any en- 
tire previous calendar year. 

The directors of the company have 
declared on the present outstanding 
* common stock a regular dividend of 
$1.25 a share, payable December 12, 
1928, and also an extra cash dividend 
of $2.50 per share, payable January 4, 
1929, both to stockholders of record 
November 17, 1928. Regular quarterly 
dividends have also been declared on 
the senior stocks, payable February 1, 
1929, to stockholders of record Jan- 
uary 7, 1929. 

A special meeting of the common 
stockholders was ordered called for De- 
cember 10, 1928, to consider an amend- 
ment to the corporation’s charter to 
change the par value of the authorized 
and issued common stock. In the event 
of the adoption of the amendment there 
will be issued to each common stock’ 


holder two and a half shares of the 
newly created stock in exchange fox 
each share of the present stock held. 

The proposed change in no way will 
alter the outstanding capital and sur- 
plus accounts of the corporation. Notice 
of the stockholders’ action and, if favor- 
able, the date for exchanging stock, will 
be given after the stockholders’ meet- 
ing. 

While there will be no occasion for 
the board of directors to establish the 
regular dividend rate on the new stock 
until its February meeting, yet, barring 
any contingency at present unforeseen, 
it is expected that the new stock will 
be placed on a regular dividend of $3 
per share per annum, equivalent to 
$7.50 per share on the present stock as 
compared with the current rate of $5. 
The directors feel that the position of 
the corporation is such that it is prudent 
to look forward to this contemplated 
increase in the regular dividend distri- 
bution. Extra dividends hereafter, if 
any, will be entirely dependent upon 
future net earnings of the corporation. 


COOK COUNTY BANKERS ELECT 
NEW OFFICERS 


ALFRED H. Situ, president of the 
Madison & Kedzio State Bank, was 
elected president of the Chicago & 
Cook County Bankers Association at 
the annual meeting of the association, 
held recently. He succeeds Arthur W. 
Tobias, president of the Woodlawn 
Trust and Savings Bank. George P. 
Phillip, vice-president of the Phillip 
State Bank & Trust Company, was 
elected vice-president; and C. A. Ed- 
monds, vice-president of the Washing- 
ton Park National Bank, treasurer. The 
following were elected as directors of 
the local association of bankers: Andrew 
J. Koler, vice-president, Drexel State 
Bank: Frank E. Lackowski, chairman of 
the board, North-Western Trust @ 
Savings Bank; A. W. Tobias, presi’ 
dent, Woodlawn Trust and Savings 
Bank; Robert Anderson, president, 
United State Bank; G. F. Fischer, presi’ 
dent, Cosmopolitan State Bank; Asa 
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Wiersema, president, Wiersema State 
Bank; Fred H. Esdohr, president, Jet- 
ferson Park National Bank; Adolph S 
Helquist, president, Liberty Trust & 
Savings Bank; John W. Jedlan, presi’ 
dent, Liberty Trust & Savings Bank; 
William H. . Rattenbury, president, 
Suburban Trust & Savings Bank; H. 
C. Laycock, president, People’s Stock 
Yards State Bank; and J. D. Richards, 
vice-president, Boulevard Bridge Bank 


BANK OF MANHATTAN QUITS 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


SHARES of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York, have been re- 
moved from the trading list of the 
New York Stock Exchange, following 
a decision reached by the bank’s stock- 
holders at a special meeting held re- 
cently. The step was proposed by the 
directors, who stated that trading in 
the stock of the bank was so light that 
it did not always reflect the true market 
value of the stock. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
HOLDS ORGANIZATION 
MEETING 


THE Commercial National Bank and 
Trust Company, which will open for 
business January 1 at 56 Wall street, 
New York, with a paid-in capital and 
surplus of $7,000,000, held its or- 
ganization meeting recently, naming its 
officers and directors and completing 
plans for the transaction of business. 
The bank will be a member of the 
New York Clearing House and of the 
Federal Reserve System and will con- 
duct a general commercial banking and 
trust business. 

H. P. Powell was named president; 
Walter G. Kimball, vice-president; 
Townsend McWilliam, cashier; C. E. 
Wolff, assistant cashier; Foster W. 
Doty, assistant trust officer; and Wil- 
liam T. Taylor, secretary. 

The complete board of directors will 
be as follows: William H. Albers, 
Harold O. Barker, Albert Blum, George 
Blumenthal, Rogers Caldwell, Walter 


Healthy! 


Help them 
stay that way 


BU Y 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


P. Chrysler, S. Sloan Colt, Edward P. 
Farley, Jacob France, Samuel L. Fuller, 
George R. Hann, J. Ford Johnson, Jr., 
Louis J. Horowitz, Herbert P. Howell, 
Richard F. Hoyt, Henry R. Ickelheimer, 
E. C. Jameson, Sidney R. Kent, 
Clement M. Keys, Wilfred Smith, 
Robert Lehman, William G. McCul- 
lough, Maurice Newton, Charles F. 
Noyes, William B. Scarborough, Elmer 
Schlesinger, David A. Schulte, H. Nel- 





Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 


ness and Sport Wear. 


Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


M. ROCK - 


Cleveland 
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Toledo 





Golf Jackets and 


Tailor 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Services can be had in the following cities: 


Wheeling 


Youngstown 


My representative visits the above cities once every month 





son Slater, Ray P. Stevens, Harold E. 
Talbott, Jr., William Wrigley, Jr., and 
Dale Parker. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL ORGANIZES 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


THE Public National Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, is planning to 
organize a corporation to be owned by 
the bank’s stockholders which is to par- 
ticipate in the underwriting and dis- 
tribution of investment securities. A 
committee of stockholders has been 
named to formulate the plan. 

The proposal is said to be a result 
of the bank’s increasing bond business 
and demands from its depositors for a 
full investment service. The company 
will be known as the Public National 
Corporation, and will have at least 
240,000 shares of stock, the same num- 
ber as has been issued by the bank. 
Rights to subscribe to these shares at 
$10 a share will be offered exclusively 


to stockholders of the bank. 


DULUTH BANK HAS NEW 
PRESIDENT 


FoLLowInG the death of Albert L. 
Ordean, president of the First National 
Bank of Duluth, Minn., David Wil- 
liams, who has been vice-president of 
the institution for twenty years, has 
been elected president. Philip L. Ray, 
formerly assistant to the president, has 
been made executive vice-president. 

Mr. Williams established the Farm- 
ers’ & Merchants’ National Bank in 
Webster, S. D., in 1888, and still con- 
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trols the institution, which is regarded 
as one of the leading financial institu- 
tions of that section. He went to 
Duluth in- 1908 and has been con- 
nected with the First National Bank 
of that city since that time. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
BUYS BUILDING 


As a part of a plan for the expansion 
of its facilities, the New York Stock 
Exchange has bought the building of 
Blair & Co., Inc., at 24 Broad street, 
New York. Negotiations for the pur’ 
chase of the Ppstal Telegraph building 
at 20 Board street will be completed 
soon, it is expected, and with the pur- 
chase of these two buildings the Ex- 
change will own the entire block 
bounded by Wall, Broad and New 
streets and Exchange Place. It will 
not come into possession of the entire 
space for some years, but will be able 
to take over a considerable part of the 
new quarters within a short time. 

The purchase of the buildings is 
part of a far-reaching plan to provide 
adequate space to take care of the ex- 
pansion in the stock market which is 
expected within the next. few years 


SEABOARD TO INCREASE 
STOCK 


A MEETING of the stockholders of the 
Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
has been called to ratify a recent de- 
cision of the board of directors to in’ 
crease the bank’s stock from 90,000 to 
110,000 shares and to increase the 





WILLIAM J. WASON, JB., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 


2 ACCOUNTS INVITED 


SUM UMMM 


stock of the Seaboard National Cor- 
poration by a like number of shares. 
Units consisting of one new share in 
each institution will be offered for sub- 
scription to stockholders pro rata at 
the rate of $300 per unit. Thus each 
holder of four and one-half shares of 
stock of each company will be entitled 
to subscribe to one new unit. 


CHELLIS A. AUSTIN 


President of the Seaboard National 

Bank of New York, which plans to 

increase its capital from 90,000 to 
110,000 shares. 


The $6,000,000 of additional cap- 
ital which will be paid in as a result 
of this proposal is to be employed as 
follows: An increase of $2,000,000 in 
the capital stock of the Seaboard Na- 
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tional Bank, bringing it from $9,000,- 
000 to $11,000,000; an increase in the 
surplus of $3,000,000, bringing the sur- 
plus from $11,000,000 to $14,000,000; 
and the remaining $1,000,000 to be 
allocated to the Seaboard National Cor- 
poration for an increase in the capital 
funds of that subsidiary from $2,250,- 
000 to $3,250,000. 

The combined capital and surplus of 
the Seaboard National Bank will be 
$25,000,000, as soon as the capital 
issue approved by the directors is au- 
thorized by the stockholders and ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

It is expected that the present divi- 
dend rate of 16 per cent. on Seaboard 
Bank stock will be continued after the 
consummation of the capital increase. 
Subscription warrants for the new 
shares will be issued on December 14, 
1928, to stockholders of record on that 
date, and the right to subscribe for 
these shares will expire December 29, 
1928. 


NEW INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ORGANIZED 


THE formation of the Second General 
American Investors Company, Inc., has 
been completed by Lehman Brothers 
and Lazard Freres, with an authorized 
capitalization of $10,000,000 of 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock and 
2,000,000 shares of common stock. All 
the preferred stock and 500,000 com- 
mon shares are to be issued. The pre- 
ferred shares, which will carry war- 
rants to purchase common stock, will 
be offered at 102!4. The initial cash 
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capital of the company will amount to 
at least $15,000,000. The company 
intends to create and sell an issue of 
$10,000,000 of debentures to increase 
its available funds. 

The board of directors will consist 
of members of Lazard Freres and Leh- 
man Brothers; also Matthew C. Brush, 
president of the American International 
Corporation; J. H. Hillman, Jr., chair- 
man of the board of the People’s Sav- 
ing and Trust Company of Pittsburgh; 
George Pick of George Pick & Co. 
of Chicago, and Fred W. Scott of Scott 
& Springfellow of Richmond, Va. 

Of the 500,000 shares of common 
stock to be issued, 200,000 are being 
offered at $10 a share on a share-for- 
share basis to stockholders of the Gen- 
eral American Investors Company, Inc., 
which was organized by the same 
bankers eighteen months ago. The re- 
maining 300,000 shares will be pur- 
chased for cash at $10 a share by the 
bankers and directors of the company, 
who will in addition receive options to 
subscribe for 500,000 additional shares 
of common stock at prices ranging from 
$10 to $20 per share. 

The preferred shares will carry non- 
detachable warrants entitling the holder 
to buy two shares of common stock for 
each share of preferred stock at $10 a 
share until 1930, at $12.50 a share dur- 
ing 1931 or at $15 a share during 
1932, 1933 or 1934. It is the an- 
nounced intention of the company, or- 
ganized under the laws of Delaware, 
to “acquire, hold, sell and underwrite 


securities of any nature, both foreign 
and domestic.” 


BETHLEHEM STEEL REPORT 


Report of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration for the third quarter of 1928 
shows earnings for the quarter, after 
deducting all charges and dividends on 
the preferred stock, of $1.43 a share on 
the common stock as compared with 
$1.57 per share in the second quarter 
of 1928, and $.61 per share in the 
third quarter of 1927. Total earnings 
for the first nine months of 1928 were 
$3.94 per share as compared with 
$4.65 for the first nine months of 1927. 

The value of orders on hand Sep- 
tember 30, 1928, was $58,725,602 as 
compared with $51,761,908 at the end 
of the previous quarter, and $52,321,- 
794 on September 30, 1927. 

Operations averaged 82.3 per cent. 
of capacity during the third quarter as 
compared with 82.5 per cent. during 
the previous quarter, and 69.3 per cent. 
during the third quarter of 1927. Cur- 
rent operations are at the rate of ap- 
proximately 94 per cent. of capacity. 

The regular quarterly dividend on 
the preferred stock of the corporation 
was declared payable January 2, 1929, 
to stockholders of record on December 
1, 1928. 


GIANNINI ANNOUNCES FORMA- 
TION OF NEW CORPORATION 


IN a letter to stockholders of the Bank 
of Italy and the Bancitaly Corporation, 
A. P. Giannini, founder of the com- 
panies, announced the formation of 
the Transamerica Corporation which is 
to acquire the controlling interest in the 
affliated corporations by an exchange 
of its stock for the stocks of the present 
corporations. The change is being 
made, according to Mr. Giannini, in 
the interests of greater efficiency, econ- 
omy and wider marketability. 

The letter continues, in part: 

“Pursuant to these deliberations, 
Transamerica Corporation was _ incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware, 








early in October, and the basis of ex- 
change for Bank of Italy stock has 
been fixed at one and three-quarters 
shares of the new corporation for each 
share of Bank of Italy, and on the 
basis of share for share as between 
Bancitaly Corporation and Transamer- 
ica Corporation. 

“We firmly believe that the pro- 
posed plan will have the following 
beneficial, advantageous and desirable 
results: First, consolidation, with re- 
sulting saving in operation, into one 
organization of the control of not only 
Bank of Italy and Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion, but of their affiliations as well, 
namely, National Bankitaly Co., Cali- 
fornia Joint Stock Land Bank, Bank- 
italy Agricultural Credit Corp., Bank- 
italy Mortgage Co., Americommercial 
Corporation, Pacific National Fire In- 
surance Co. and Capital Co.; second, 
advantages of operation under the 
favorable corporation laws of Dela- 
ware; third, removal of the stock of 
Bank of Italy and Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion from the various exchanges, leaving 
Transamerica Corporation stock alone 
to be dealt in on the open market, thus 
eliminating from the operation of the 
controlled institutions themselves any 
concern regarding stock market fluctua- 
tions; fourth, a wide listing of Trans- 
america Corporation stock on the vari- 
ous stock exchanges, thus insuring a 
broader and more stable market.” 


NEW INVESTMENT TRUST 
ORGANIZED 


FORMATION of the Capital Administra- 
tion Company, Ltd., under the laws of 


Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 


Maryland, has been announced. The 
new company will have authorized se- 
curities in excess of $20,000,000, a sub- 
stantial part of which will be issued 
soon, and will have the co-operation 
and advice of prominent English 
bankers. 

The capital will consist of 230,000 
shares cumulative preferred stock of 
$50 par value, 60,000 shares of 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock, series 
A, of $50 par value, 280,000 shares of 
no par class A stock and 240,000 
shares no par class B stock, in addition 
to $5,000,000 debentures. All the class 
B stock has been purchased by the 
management, the directors and bankers, 
and a part of the securities will be of- 
fered in London. 

The Security Management Company 
will manage the assets of the company, 
subject to the control of a board of 
directors which, it is planned, will in- 
clude Irving Fisher, Ambrose Benkert, 
Lindsay Bradford, Artemus L. Gates, 
William S. Gray, Jr., Reg Halladay, 
Edwin P. Maynard and Melvin E. 
Sawin. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES 
INCREASES CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Bank of United 
States, New York, have voted to reduce 
the par value of the bank’s shares from 
$100 to $25, to increase the number of 
shares from 89,334 to 357,566, and to 
increase the bank’s capital from $8,- 
933,400 to $17,866,800. This doubles 
the present capital and gives the bank 
a total of 714,672 shares of $25 par 
value. The action is the first step in 
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the plan of the bank to make the City 
Financial Corporation the securities af- 
filiate of the Bank of United States. 

Full details of the plan are contained 
in a joint letter sent to stockholders of 
both the bank and the corporation by 
Bernard K. Marcus, president of the 
bank and chairman of the corporation’s 
board; C. Stanley Mitchell, chairman 
of the board of the Bank of United 
States, and Saul Singer, president of 
City Financial and executive 
president of the bank. 

A new corporation, known as the 
Bankus Corporation, has been organ- 
ized under New York laws as the se- 
curities company of the bank. The 
new company is to be merged with or 


vice- 


ultimately will absorb the City Finan- . 


cial Corporation. Units of stock will 
be created, each unit consisting of one 
share of bank stock and one share of 
Bankus Corporation stock, each share 
of the latter in effect representing one 
share of the City Financial Corpora: 
tion stock. 

The committee explains that stock: 
holders of the bank now holding stock 
of the par value of $100 will receive 
for each share they now hold four new 
shares. Stockholders of City Financial 
Corporation are to receive for every 
two shares of City Financial stock one 
new share. 

A majority of the stockholders of 
both the bank and the City Financial 
Corporation have indicated their in- 
tention to deposit their stock under 
this plan. 


A. B. A. PREPARES SPECIMEN 
TRUST AGREEMENT 


A SPECIMEN form for unfunded life 
insurance trust agreements has been 
prepared by the committee on insur- 
ance trusts of the Trust Company Di- 
vision, American Bankers Association, 
to serve as a guide to life underwriters, 
attorneys, trust officers and customers 
of trust companies and banks. 

“The life insurance trust is a mod- 
ern plan for protecting and conserving 
wealth,” says a statement by the di- 
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vision. “By the simple means of a 
trust agreement, the proceeds of life 
insurance policies are made payable to 
a bank or trust company, as trustee. 
The money is carefully invested—the 
income and principal are paid out in 
accordance with the directions given 
by the creator of the trust. It may be 
shaped to fit the particular needs of 
any situation. 

“The life insurance trust is one of 
the most popular forms of trust serv- 
ice. In order that life underwriters, 
lawyers, trust officers and the cus- 
tomers of our banks and trust com- 
panies may become more familiar with 
its uses and general provisions, this 
specimen insurance trust agreement 
has been prepared. This-outline is not 
intended for use as a legal instrument 
but merely for guidance and informa- 
tion.” 

The committee states that it has had 
the benefit of the experience and criti- 
cism of more than twenty-five active 
trust officials of prominent trust com- 
panies and that the specimen agrec- 
ment represents many months of study 
and careful review of the forms now 
used by a number of trust companies 
and banks, containing features common 
to virtually all life insurance trust 
agreements. 


CENTRAL BANK FOR GERMAN 
INDUSTRIES FORMED 


THE new Central Bank for German 
Industries, of which Dr. Peter Rein- 
hold, former Minister of Finance of 
Germany, is chairman of the board, 
has been officially registered and or- 
ganized, according to word received 
by the International Germanic Trust 
Company, Ltd., New York. The latter 
institution is represented on the board 
of the former. 

The authorized capital of the new 
bank will consist of 7,500,000 reichs- 
marks fully paid bearer shares and 
10,000,000 reichsmarks 25 per cent. 
paid registered shares. The bearer 
shares have been purchased by German 
private bankers and the registered stock 
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will be held by banking interests in 
Germany, Holland and America. The 
International Germanic Trust will be 
the largest holder of the registered 
shares. 


NEBRASKA BANKERS ELECT 
NEW OFFICERS 


P. L. HALL, Jr., president of the Green- 
wood State Bank, was elected presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Bankers Associa- 
tion at the annual convention held re- 
cently in Omaha. P. R. Easterday, 
vice-president of the First National 


P. L. Hatt, 


President of the Greenwood State 

Bank, Greenwood, Neb., who has 

been elected president of the Neb- 
raska Bankers Association. 


Bank, Lincoln, was elected chairman; 
A. L. Coad, cashier of the Packers 
National Bank of Omaha, treasurer. 


CHICAGO BANK HAS NEW AF- 
FILIATED CORPORATION 


THE National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, has announced the formation 
‘f a new afhliated corporation, to be 
nown as the National Republic Indus- 
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trial Service Corporation, which will 
render analytical and _ reconstructive 
service to businesses which are not 


ARTHUR J. HUGHES 


President of the new National Re- 

public Industrial Service Corporation, 

afhliate of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago. 


making the proper financial progress. 

“I have felt for many years that a 
company of this sort could render con- 
structive service,” said George Wood- 
ruff, vice-chairman of the bank. “I 
feel that losses can be avoided by not 
only the creditors but also by the 
stockholders of business concerns if un- 
profitable practices and procedures can 
be detected and stamped out prior to 
the development of financial weaknesses. 

“The National Republic Industrial 
Service Corporation will make a 
thorough analytical survey of adminis- 
trative, productive and distributive ac- 
tivities and will outline a _ correct 
schedule for future successful opera- 
tion. In case additional capital should 
be considered necessary or if a _ re- 
financing program should be decided 
upon, the National Republic Industrial 
Service Corporation will be in an ad- 
vantageous position to offer attractive 
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underwritings to banks or investment 
banking houses.” 

Arthur J. Hughes, now a vice- 
president of the Republic, will be presi- 
dent of the new corporation and the 
executive officers of the bank will act 
as an advisory committee. 


STATE BANK TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


STOCKHOLDERS of the State Bank and 
Trust Company, New York, will di- 
vide a “melon” of $1,462,000 as the 
result of a decision of the board of di- 
rectors to increase the capital stock of 
the bank from $5,000,000 to $6,500,000 


Haroitp C. RICHARD 


President of the State Bank and Trust 

Company, New York, which has 

voted to increase its capital from 
$5,000,000 to $6,500,000. 


and to sell the 12,500 additional shares 
to stockholders at $205, or $583 under 
the present market price. It is under- 
stood that the present rate of dividends 

18 per cent.—will be continued on 
the increased capitalization. 

Proceeds from the sale are to be dis- 
tributed in the proportions of $100 to 
the bank’s capital, $100 to surplus and 
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$5 to Staben Securities Corporation, 
owned share for share by the bank’s 
stockholders. 

Harold C. Richard is president of 
the bank. 


SHAWMUT ESTABLISHES SMALL 
LOAN DEPARTMENT 


To meet the needs of small borrowers, 
the Shawmut National Bank of Boston 
has established a personal loan depart- 
ment to make loans of from $100 to 
$1000, at 6 per cent. interest and a 
small investigation fee, without requir- 
ing collateral from borrowers. It seeks 
thus to meet the needs of the reputable 
man or woman of limited means who 
may need money for emergencies or to 
take advantage of an opportunity de- 
manding a small amount of capital. 

Such a person, if regularly employed, 
may procure a personal loan applica- 
tion at any of the twelve Shawmut 
offices. After he has answered the 
questions on the application and has 
obtained the signature of two other 
responsible individuals who become cv- 
makers of the note, he may present the 
completed application to the Shawmut’s 
Citizens-State street office, 148 State 
street. As soon as the loan is ap- 
proved, the borrower will be given his 
money. 

The borrower receives the full 
amount of the loan, less 6 per cent. 
per annum, plus a small investigation 
expense ranging from 75 cents to $2. 

Loans will be made for one year 
and to assist the borrower in the re- 
payment, weekly or monthly deposits 
in the Shawmut savings department will 
be made. These deposits wil! draw in- 
terest at 3 per cent. per annum and at 
the maturity of the note the fund in 
the savings department will be sufh- 
cient to pay the loan and leave a small 
deposit to the borrower's credit. 

It is believed by Shawmut execu- 
tives that this new small loan service 
will greatly benefit many men and 
women, such as professional men and 
women, office workers, mechanics, 
whether on salary or commission—in 
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fact any reputable person who may 
wish to borrow a small amount of 
money in a private, dignified manner, 
free from burdensome rates and terms. 


BANK SERVICE COMPANIES 
CONSOLIDATE 


A MERGER of nineteen companies sup- 
plying highly specialized advertising 
and thrift development service to more 
than 8000 banks and financial institu- 
tions throughout the United States has 
recently been announced. The new 
company will be known as the National 
Bancservice Corporation. Its finan- 
ing will be handled by Colvin & Com- 
pany, which is offering 35,000 shares 
of its capital stock at atound $75 a 
share. ® 

The principal services supplied by 
the new corporation include all forms 
of Christmas, vacation and travel clubs 
and complete accessories for the opera- 
tion of thrift departments by the banks. 
Total deposits of the thrift accounts 
supplied by the corporation exceed 
$500,000,000. 

Average earnings of the combined 
companies for the last three years have 
been equivalent to $8.34 annually on 
the new corporation’s outstanding cap- 
ital stock, and earnings this year are 
estimated at an annual rate of $9.60 
per share. Directors of the new cor- 
poration expect to inaugurate dividends 
on the stock at the annual rate of $5 
a share. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of condition of the Bank of 
United States, New York, as of No- 
vember 14, 1928, shows capital of 
$8,933,400, surplus of $7,500,000, un- 
divided profits of $3,844,175, deposits 
of $159,475,178 and total resources of 
$186,098,687. 


SOVIET BANK STATEMENT 


STATEMENT of the State Bank of the 
Soviet Union, Russia, as of November 
16, expressed in chervontzi valued at 
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$5.14Y4, shows total assets of 116,000,- 
000, compared with 113,000,000 as of 
November 1. Gold coin and bars had 
increased from 15,838,371 on Novem- 
ber 1 to 17,819,293 on the later date. 
According to a statement published 
with the “control figures” of the 
U. S. S. R. for the year 1928-29, the 
rate of increase of the national income 
is twice as fast as that in pre-war 
Russia. 


PROMINENT ST. LOUIS BANKER 
DIES 


BRECKENRIDGE JONES, chairman of the 
board of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis and one of the 
well known bankers of the United 
States, died recently at his home as a 
result of infection of the throat. 

Mr. Jones was born on October 2, 
1856, in Boyle County, Kentucky. 
After his graduation from Centre 
College at Danville, Ky., in 1875, he 
taught school one year and then entered 
the law office of Col. Thomas P. Hill 
of Stanford, Ky., reading law for two 
years before his admission to the bar 
of Kentucky, when twenty-two years 
old. 

In October, 1878, he went to St. 
Louis and took a course in the St. Louis 
Law School following this with a course 
at the University of Virginia Law 
School. He then opened a law office in 
St. Louis and continued his practice for 
nine years. In 1888, he went to New 
Decatur, Ala., as vice-president and 
general manager of the Decatur Land 
Improvement and Furnace Company, 
then the largest corporation in northern 
Alabama. After successfully reorganiz- 
ing this company, he returned to St. 
Louis to resume his law practice. 

In 1890, in company with the late 
Julius S. Walsh and other prominent 
business men, Mr. Jones took an active 
part in organizing the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, of which he was the 
first secretary. In 1894 he became vice- 
president and counsel, and in 1906, 
upon the retirement of Mr. Walsh as 
the active head of the institution, Mr. 
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Jones became president. This position 
he held until 1925, when he was elected 
chairman of the board. 

In addition to his banking achieve- 
ments, Mr. Jones took an active part 
in public life and always found time 
for organization work. In 1882 he was 
a member of the Missouri Legislature. 
In 1904, he served on the World’s Fair 
Board, and following the fair tock an 
active interest in the Missouri Historical 
Society, which preserved the records and 
traditions of the fair and of other im- 
portant events. Lately he has been the 
acting head cf this society. 

The financial world knows Mr. Jones 
as the organizer of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and as the author of the revised 


BRECKENRIDGE JONES 


Chairman of the board of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company. St. 
Louis, who died recently. 


banking laws of Missouri, which were 
recommended by a commission headed 
by him and passed by the Legislature 
in 1915. In 1927 he was chosen to 
membership in the executive committee 
of the Federal Reserve Board’s Advisory 
Council, a position he held at the time 


he died. , 
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CHECK CERTIFIER HAS VITAL 
FEATURES 


THE Hercules Supply Company, New 
York, is distributing a new check cer- 
tifier, which, it is said, contains all the 
vital features of a certification—the en- 
tire certification is impressed in the 


New type check certifier being 
distributed by the Hercules Supply 
Company. 


fibres of the check so that it cannot be 
altered; the serial number, the date 
and the amount are macerated; the im- 
pression is distinctive and cannot be 
duplicated; and the impression is so 
cut into the fibres of the check that it 
cannot be overlooked and can be read 
from both sides. 


STRAUS BANK OPENS 


THE Straus National Bank and Trust 
Company of New ‘York, the latest de- 
velopment of the career of S. W. 
Straus & Co. in the financial field, 
opened November 22 in the Straus 
building, Fifth avenue at 42nd street. 

At the close of the first day’s busi- 
ness deposits exceeded $7,000,000. The 
thrift department had long lines of 
depositors throughout the day. The 
bank has $2,500,000 capital and sur’ 
plus and will engage in all branches of 
commercial and trust company bank- 
ing, including a thrift department, 
which will pay 4 per cent. interest on 
deposits, compounded quarterly. 

S. W. Straus & Co. was established 
in Chicago in 1882 and opened in New 
York in 1915. Originally it was a 
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Building of S. W. Straus & Co., Fifth avenue at 46th street, New York, in 
which is located the new Straus National Bank and Trust Company. 


mortgage house but about thirty years 
ago developed the real estate bond, in 
which line of financing it is a recog: 


nized leader. Two years ago the 
policies of the company were further 
enlarged to include, in addition to real 
estate bonds, the financing of state, 
municipal, industrial and foreign loans. 

In June of this year, the Straus Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago was opened for business and 
took over substantially all of the busi- 
ness of the Straus Trust Company of 
Chicago, which had been established in 
1924. 


S. W. Straus is president of the new 
bank. 


G. L. HARRISON HEADS NEW 
YORK RESERVE BANK 


GerorceE L. Harrison, deputy governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York since 1920, has been appointed 
governor of the bank to succeed Ben- 
jamin Strong, who died on October 16. 

Mr. Harrison was graduated from 
Yale in 1910 and from Harvard Law 
school three years later. He served for 
a year as legal secretary to Justice 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes of the United 
States Supreme Court and in the fall 


© atex v. pacn 
GeorceE L. Harrison 
New governor of the Federal Reserve 


Bank of New York. 


of 1914 was appointed assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Federal Reserve 
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Board. He remained in that capacity 
until 1918 when he went abroad with 
the American Red Cross. On his re- 
turn to the United States he was ap- 
pointed general counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Board, but left Washington in 
1920 to become deputy xzovernor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

From 1920 to 1926 he had charge of 
the cash and collection functions of the 
bank, which include more than half of 
the personnel of the bank. As the re- 
lations with foreign banks of issue be- 
came more important in connection 
with the credits extended by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, Mr. Harrison de- 
voted much time to these operations, 
including the gold transactions handled 
by the bank. 

Since 1920 he has acted as secretary 
to the conferences of the governors of 
the Federal Reserve banks, held semi- 
annually in Washington. 

In connection with the foreign op- 
erations of the bank Mr. Harrison has 
made a number of trips abroad and 
conducted negotiations which led even- 
tually to the extension of credits by the 
Federal Reserve banks to foreign banks 
of issue to aid in monetary stabiliza- 
tion. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS - ASSOCIA- 
TION, San Francisco, September 30-October 
3. Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN BANK 
TRAVEL BUREAUS, Chicago. November 
12-13. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Atlanta, Ga. Executive secre- 
tary, Preston E. Reed, 231 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. 


MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, New Orleans, October. Secretary, 


Walter B. Kester, 
Chicago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
TUAL SAVINGS BANKS, Upper Saranac 
Lake, New York, June 5-7. Headquarters, 
Saranac Inn. 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK, S. S. Volendam to Havana, 
Cuba, October 25-November 3. Secretary, 
Paul W. Albright, 110 East 42nd street, 
New York City. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Milwaukee, June 10-12. Secretary, 
Wall G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Mil- 
waukee. 


112 West Adams street, 
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JoHn W. Poe 
Newly appointed Comptroller of the Currency. 


OLLOWING tthe resignation of J. W. McIntosh as 

Comptroller of the Currency, announcement was made 
of the appointment of Mr. Pole, of Cleveland, Ohio, formerly 
chief of national bank examiners. 

Mr. Pole’s active and executive experience in banking 
has been continuous for the last twenty-three years. H's 
banking career began in an executive capacity with the First 
National Bank of Decatur, Ala., and continued in that and 
other banking institutions for more than ten years. 

After the establishment of the Federal Reserve System, 
Mr. Pole became identified with the Comptroller's office and 
was appointed chief national bank examiner of the Sixth 
Federal Reserve District. At the beginning of the Dawes 
administration as Comptroller of the Currency, he -was desig- 
nated chief national bank examiner of the entire United 
States and in this capacity he has served until the present 
time. Hz: has an extremely wide and intimate acquaintance 
with bankers throughout the country and his training and 
experience have made him especially fitted for the office 
to which he has been appointed. 





BANK CREDIT OFFICIALS DISCUSS 
SPECULATION 


subject of stock market speculation 

and its results has. whether officially 
on the program or not, been the topic of 
chief interest. It was especially so at the 
meeting of the Robert Morris Associates, 
held the latter part of October at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

F. J. Zurlinden, deputy governor of 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank, 
opened the subject on the first day of the 
meeting when he presented a report of 
the economics committee of which he is 
chairman. A speculative orgy on the 
stock market, combined with huge gold 
exports, reported Mr. Zurlinden, has 
caused interest rates to soar to the high- 
est level in seven years. 

“While commodity price inflation does 
not exist to an extent which would com: 
plicate the present credit problem, secur- 
ity speculation is present in greater de- 
gree than ever before. More people are 
engaged in speculative operations and 
more credit is being diverted to specu- 
lative channels than at any previous time. 
It is fundamentally unsound for credit 
institutions to impair their liquidity to a 
point which might limit their usefulness 
to commerce and industry. Proper 
handling of the present situation calls 
for co-operative action on the part of all 
the banks.” 

Continuing the subject of speculation, 
George E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, told 
the convention that business prosperity 
may be endangered if stock market 
speculation absorbs more than its share 
of credit resources. However, it has a 
useful part to play in the business world 
and, intelligently directed, it exerts a 
stabilizing, balancing influence, correct- 
ing irregularities which develop in the 
course of trade. Mr. Roberts’ address 
is published in full elsewhere in this 
magazine. 
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[’ any meeting of bankers this fall the 


A warning was given by Dr. W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, assistant Federal Reserve 
agent of the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, in an address on “The Federal 
Reserve System and the Money Market.” 
Large exports of gold and present high 
money rates constitute a warning that 
American credit resources are not in- 
exhaustible, he said. It is evident that 
the country cannot continue to be a 
spendthrift of credit for speculative uses 
as it has been recently, although ample 
credit is available for trade. 

Dr. Burgess pointed out that, through 
the purchase of Government securities, 
the Federal Reserve System could re- 
lieve the present money stringency ma- 
terially. The wisdom of such a procedure 


would :hinge upon the question of 
whether further expansion of credit for 
speculation would result. 

“Interest rates today are higher than 


at any time since 1921. There has been 
a feeling on the part of some that high 
rates are not to be taken seriously be- 
cause they are artificial. This question 
can be readily tested by the item in the 
Federal Reserve statement of “bills dis- 
counted” which shows the amount the 
member banks are borrowing currently 
from the Federal Reserve banks. 

“Experience of the past shows that 
when the member banks are borrowing 
heavily from the Federal Reserve banks, 
interest rates are always high, and when 
they are borrowing little, money rates 
are easy. Today the member banks owe 
the Reserve banks nearly $1,000,000,000, 
which is more than at any time since 
1921. 

“This is a condition which justifies 
high money rates. It is a condition un- 
der which careful bankers are scrutiniz- 
ing their assets with considerable care 
and particularly are scrutinizing their 


(Continued on page 1101) 





EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 


An impression of the massive proportions of the columns and the clear, uniform 
texture of the Indiana limestone in the First Bank & Trust Company, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. The delicate ornamentation of the door frame is executed in cast iron. 
Tilghman Moyer Company: of Allentown, Pa., were the architects and engineers. 
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Interior of the Fisher Building branch of the First National Bank in Detroit, showing 
the ornamental desks and the cageless counters. 


main banking room in the new Fisher Building 


A view which shows the size of the 
branch of the First National Bank in Detroit. 
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BANK CREDIT OFFICIALS DISCUSS SPECULATION 
(Continued from page 1098) 


investments and their loans in the specu- 
lative markets. 

“The chief reason why bankers found 
it necessary to increase their borrowing 
at the Federal Reserve banks is found in 
gold exports. Within a year the coun: 
try’s gold stock has been reduced $500,- 
000,000. When we get back to a more 
normal amount of member bank borrow- 
ing—which is a necessary step before 
more normal money rates can be restored 
—we shall have only about $500,000,- 
000 of what may be called free gold, or 
gold in excess of present minimum legal 
requirements.” 

The iron and steel industry was the 
subject of an interesting address by E. L. 
Shaner, editor of Iron Trade Review. 
The passing of “feast and famine” days 
in the industry and the appearance of 
more stable prosperity was predicted by 
Mr. Shaner. 

“It is estimated that since 1919 about 
$6,000,000,000 has been freed from in- 


dustrial inventories in the United States. 
This reflects credit upon the sellers of 
material and equipment and upon the 
efficiency of the nation’s transportation 
agencies. 

“In recent years the steel industry has 
expended huge sums in plant improve: 


ments. Between 1914 and 1926 it is 
estimated that more than $1,600,000,000 
was spent in rebuilding and improving 
the properties of the larger companies. 
‘Notwithstanding these large expendi- 
tures, steel prices are extremely low and 
profits. of the industry have been no- 
toriously small. For some years the buyer 
has had things all his own way. But 
now the steel producer is waking up to 
the necessity of a more energetic mer- 
chandising policy. The prospects are 
that there will be a better economic 
balance between steel sellers and buyers 
in the future. This will help to foster 


the better times which now seem on the 
way in the industry.” 

Alexander Wall, secretary of the or- 
ganization, made a plea for more scien- 
tific credit study of credit factors, de- 
scribing the typical financial statements 
of the association, explaining how they 
are developed, what they mean and how 
to use them. These typical statements, 
computed by the Associates from reports 
of thousands of companies scattered over 
the country, show the average financial 
condition of groups of companies in 
specific branches of trade. 

Based on reports received this year, 
Mr. Wall suid that evidence points to 
a continuance of hand-to-mouth buying 
in business with low inventories and 
good cash resources for the most dis- 
tributing lines. In some branches of 
trade hand-tomouth buying is com- 
pelling manufacturers to carry larger in- 
ventories than formerly, he said. 

“Typical statements of tthe Robert 
Morris Associates explode the old bank- 
ing theory that a two-toone ratio of 
liquid assets to liquid debts is satisfactory 
in all cases. Our studies reveal that for 
a good many lines the two-to-one ratio 
is inadequate. Some lines disclose an 
average ratio of four to one. 

“Different industries should be studied 
on their merit and different economic 
sections of the country also should be 
taken into account. The average ratio 
of the New England cotton mills is dif- 
ferent from that of the southern mills.” 

Mr. Wall reported that a survey of 
4000 business houses throughout the 
country showed American business: to 
be in the most favorable financial con- 
dition in years. Bees 

The association is the national or- 
ganization of bank credit executives and 
includes credit officials of practically all 
the larger banks of the country. 





The new head office building of the Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, Glasgow, 
has a great order forty feet high from the ground floor, which marks the bank. 
The Ionic columns stand on a base of polished granite. 





Imposing pillars on the St. Vincent street facade. 


THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


ANKING in Scotland is an at- 
B tractive theme, for the banks ot 
the country taken as a whole, and 
several individual institutions as well, 
illustrate in their history the highest 
traditions of banking practice. Here, 
as perhaps nowhere else, the business 
has developed into a science, and those 
who follow it are members of a highly- 
honored profession. In England, America 
and other countries Scotch bankers are 
frequently met with, and occupying the 
most responsible positions. Their fame, 
justly acquired at home, has created a 
demand for their services abroad. 
One of the leading Scotch banks— 


the Union Bank of Scotland, Limited— 
has lately signalized its long and success- 
ful career by the erection of a new 
building for the head office at Glasgow. 
This structure in its tasteful architecture 
and solid construction typifies the char- 
acter of the bank, and provides a fitting 
home and adequate facilities for the 
institution’s large and growing business. 
As will be seen from the illustrations 
presented herewith, the building re- 
sembles many to be found in America, 
though specially designed and arranged 
to meet British requirements. There are 
nine stories to the building—a double 
basement and seven floors above. It has 
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Entrance to the bank. 


a frontage of 141 feet on St. Vincent 
street and 110 feet on Renfield street. 
The new location is more convenient to 
the business center of Glasgow than was 
the former site. 

The banking hall is 129 by 111 feet 
and has a height of twenty-six feet. It 
occupies all the ground floor, except a 
portion occupied by shops on the Ren- 
field street side. 

The various departments and private 
rooms on the ground floor are divided 
by walnut dados surmounted with 
bronze grilles, from seven feet to eight 


feet high, the whole area forming one 
apartment, thus facilitating ventilation 
and the general lighting arrangements. 

The walls of the banking hall are 
lined with Foret de Brousse marble, 
while a series of fluted Doric columns 
of veined statuary marble supports the 
superstructure. 

The building is well lighted on every 
floor, the window area being consider’ 
ably larger than usually provided in 
buildings of this type, while a large 
internal well measuring seventy feet by 
forty feet and open at the north end 
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A view of the first floor corridor, showing at the end the private lift. 


insures ample light and air to the rooms 
overlooking the area. 

The banking hall is lighted by a 
series of nine large windows on St. 
Vincent street, also from the Lane and 
Renfield street, while in the center is a 
great cupola measuring fifty-one feet by 
thirty-three feet giving ample light to 
every part. 

The first floor contains the general 
manager's room and rooms for other 
executives besides other accommodations. 
The secretary, branch manager and 


other chief officials are in close contact 
with the general manager. The board 
room and shareholders’ room are on the 
second floor, part of which, as well as 
the upper floors, is laid out as suites of 
letting offices of a superior order. 
Attention has been paid to the possi- 
bility of easy extension of the part of 
the building occupied by the bank. The 
main entrance to the letting offices is 
from St. Vincent street, another en- 
trance being provided from Renfield 
street. 
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The woodwork is French walnut 


The tellers’ counters can be seen at 
The Doric columns are of delicately 


and the fittings are of bronze. 


Interior of the banking hall, with the main entrance directly in the center. 
the right and the officers’ rooms at the right and left of the entrance. 
veined statuary marble and the walls are lined with Foret des Brousse marble. 
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The general manager's office is paneled in figured walnut with carved mouldings 
and the furniture is of the same wood, designed in keeping with the paneling. 


The basement floors contain the 
strong rooms, and other safe accom- 
modation, equipped with modern strong 
room devices and appliances. 

Special means have been devised for 
ventilating and heating the strong rooms. 
Hot air is admitted through the iron 
grilles which are fitted inside the strong 
room doors, the vitiated air being drawn 
from the apartments at the top of the 
grilles by means of exhaust fans which 
are connected to the extreme ends of 
the strong rooms. The construction of 
the strong rooms and their doors is such 
that when the doors are closed the 
building could be flooded with water 
to the ground floor level without a drop 
finding its way into the strong rooms. 

The outstanding feature of the ex- 
terior is the great Ionic order of columns, 
thirty-seven feet high, which dominates 
the lower part of the building and 
defines the bank. The upper portions 
of the facades are designed in harmony 
with the lower portions, The building 


is crowned by a great cornice having 
enriched mouldings and dentil course in 
scale with the order architectural fea- 


tures. The plinth on which the order 
stands is of grey granite with a semi- 
polished surface, while the superstruc- 
ture is faced with polished freestone of 
a pleasing grey tone. The window- 
casements are of bronze and are designed 
in harmony with the other features of 
the building. 

The building is of steel construction 
and is fireproof throughout. Certain 
walls and floors, where great strength 
is required, are of reinforced concrete 
lined with special armor plating. There 
are seven electric lifts within the build- 
ing and it is heated and ventilated 
according to the most approved methods. 
Steel and wooden furniture and fittings 
of modern design are used throughout. 
The newest filing systems, etc., have also 
been installed. 

The architect of the building was 
James Miller, A. R. §. A., Glasgow, 
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who has been responsible for many 
important buildings in Scotland and 
England. 

From the foregoing brief description 
and the accompanying illustrations it 
will be seen that the bank now has a 
home that is most worthy from an 
architectural point of view and in keep- 
ing with the institution’s history and 
present and future needs. 

Some time before the completion of 
the new building a visit was paid to it 
by His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, who inspected the premises and 
expressed great interest in the construc- 
tion work then in progress. 


SKETCH OF THE BANK'S HISTORY 


The Glasgow Union Banking Com- 
pany, founded in 1830, was the parent 
company of the present bank. Its title 
is appropriate, since the institution rep- 
resents a combination of some dozen 


Advances, including 

money at call and 

and short notice 
£8,268,469 
8,983,219 
9,192,029 
11,080,622 
10,773,204 
20,416,319 
14,985,763 


Deposits 
£8,105,955 

9,587,491 
11,085,341 
12,718,346 
12,833,037 
32,495,518 
25,936,327 
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banks, several of them dating their 
organization back to the last half of 
the 18th century. 

But while recent British banking 
history has been marked by mergers and 
affiliations, the Union Bank has kept 
independent, and is one of four Scottish 
banks now remaining.- It has more than 
190 branches in Scotland and two in 
London, the city branch being at 62 
Cornhill and the West End branch at 
No. 1 Regent street. 

In 1919 the Union Bank, with others, 
founded the British Overseas Bank, 
Limited, for the purpose of carrying on 
foreign banking. The new organization 
was placed under the management of 
A. C. D. Gairdner, then general man- 
ager of the Union Bank. Since 1920 
the manager of the latter has been 
Norman L. Hird. 

An idea of the progress of the Union 
Bank of Scotland may be had from the 
accompanying table. 


Profits and 
balance 
brought forward 
£148,803 
144,961 
152,581 
188,620 
234,407 
365,575 
414,504 


Capital 


reserves 
£1,290,000 
1,330,000 
1,420,000 
1,625,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,450,000 
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THE BANKER AS AN ADVERTISING MAN 


Included in the books on financial advertising published by the Bankers Publishing 


Company, 71 Murray Street, New York 


, are MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising, 


by T. D. MacGregor, $7.50; Bank Advertising Production, by An Advertising Pro- 
duction Man, $2.50; Bank Business Building, by W. E. Walker, $5.00; and 101 
Window Displays, by M. E. Chase, $5.00. 


to the banker than banking to the' 
advertising man, in the opinion of 
most of the bank executives who are re- 
sponsible for the advertising depart- 
ments of their institutions. And so, as 


[' is less difficult to teach advertising 


a consequence of this view, a great 
many bankers have been transported to 
the’ advertising departments of their re- 
spective institutions to struggle with 
copy and layouts and printers as best 
they may. 


It is for these men that the Bankers 
Publishing Company has published sev- 
eral books on bank advertising. Singly 
the volumes are of value; together they 
form a complete guide to the banker 
who has perforce turned advertising 
man. 

The first of these may well be Mac- 
Gregor’s Book of Bank Advertising, 
which, in its enlarged and revised edi- 
tion, is the most complete book yet 
published on the subject of bank ad- 
vertising. It is in reality a cyclopedia 
of bank and trust company advertising. 
Included in it are chapters dealing with 
newspaper advertising, direct mail, em- 
blems and slogans, as well as advertis- 
ing for the various bank departments, 
such as trust, safe deposit, savings, etc. 
Very concrete assistance is given in the 
thousands of paragraphs which can be 
used as copy. 

Mr. MacGregor has been actively en- 
gaged in bank advertising for many 
years and is considered an authority on 
the subject. 

After mastering the general rules of 
advertising, the matter of production 


looms as important. With this in mind 
an advertising production man _ has 
written Bank Advertising Production, 
which differentiates between the work 
of the advertising manager and that of 
the production man, and then deals 
with the latter. 

The chapter headings give an ex- 
cellent insight into the contents of this 
volume: The Advertising Production 
Man—what kind of a man he should 
be, what he has to do and how he does 
it; Printing—A Study in Purchasing— 
the printer, paper, composition, distribu- 
tion, special processes and other prob- 
lems facing the production man; En- 
graving—The Favorite Alibi—the ABC 
of zincs, halftones, electros, and the 
various combinations by which the en- 
graver produces his effects; Buying Art 
—Buying Imagination-—what the pro- 
duction man should know about photo- 
graphs, drawings, color and color sub- 
stitutes for advertising. 

Since advertising is inevitably tied 
up with new business, a knowledge of 
business building is essential to the 
bank advertiser. Thus he will value 
Bank Business Building, which is, ac- 
cording to its author, “a collection of 
home-made business builders.” In other 
words, it contains practical methods 
and plans for building business that 
have proved successful in the average 
bank and that may be used equally suc- 
cessfully by others. It makes no at- 
tempt to cover thoroughly any one 
phase of bank business building and it 
does not duplicate Mr. MacGregor’s 

(Continued on page 1110) 
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Books for Bankers 


BETTY ETTER, Editor 
Monthly Book. Section 


THe Bankers MaGazZINE 
71-73 Murray St., New York 


DECEMBER 1928 


SHOP TALK 


BOOKS on banking and finance are 

taking on all the appearance of 
best sellers in these days of almost uni- 
versal speculation in the stock market. 
They are appearing with startling 
rapidity, as our ever-increasing pile of 
books to review shows. Many of them 
are written for the layman rather than 
for the banker, but progress is never- 
theless being made in giving the banker 
uptodate material for study. The num- 
ber of banking books is increasing; so 
also is the number of good banking 


books. 


WE have received several inquiries re- 
cently in regard to window displays, 


and have been glad to recommend to 
those inquiring, M. E. Chase’s 101 
Window Displays (Bankers Publishing 
Company, $5). Bankers are becoming 
cognizant of the value of their window 
space and this book is becoming in- 
creasingly popular. It was written 
with the idea of giving to bankers the 
general principles of window display 
advertising, illustrations of how these 
principles are being carried out in 
banks all over the United States; and, 
finally, 101 ideas for bank window dis’ 
plays which are for use by the reader. 


ay 


THE manager of the safe deposit de- 
partment of one of New York's largest 
banks telephoned us the other day in 
regard to the series of safe deposit 
articles which has been running in 
THE BANKERS MaGazZINE for the last 
eighteen months. He had thought it 
would be a good idea to have them 
published in book form and when we 
told him the copy was now in the 
hands of the printers, he asked to be 
notified directly the book was off the 
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press. The volume, he said, would be 
of great aid to safe deposit depart- 
ments, and would help them in solving 
some of the difficult problems which 
confront them. 

ay 


THE numbér of requests this depart- 
ment ‘receives for suggestions for ma- 
terial on various phases of banking is 
increasing all the time. And as the 
requests increase, our knowledge of the 
field widens. We now have a com- 
prehensive list of the books published 
on, banking and allied subjects and are 
glad to make use of it in recommend- 
ing books to our readers. If there is 
any particular phase of banking on 
which you desire material, if you will 
write us we will send you a list of 
books published on that subject, and 
will order them for you if you wish. 


ny 


BANKING CAREERS FOR 
WOMEN 


BANKING as a career for women is the 
subject of a chapter written by Mary 
Vail Andress, assistant cashier of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, in 
a book, An Outline of Careers for 
Women, edited by Doris E. Fleisch- 
mann and published by Doubleday 
Doran and Company. There are more 
than two thousand women in executive 
positions in banks throughout the 
United States, says Miss Andress. 

Other contributors to the book are 
Gertrude Atherton, Judge Jean Norris, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Norma 
Talmadge. 

au 


(Continued from page 1109) 
work in that it is not a complete treatise 
on financial advertising. Each chapter 
is complete in itself. 

If the advertising man is also ex- 
pected to arrange the window displays 
he will receive valuable assistance from 
M. E. Chase’s 101 Window Displays, 
a volume which gives, in addition to 
the theory of proper window displays, 
literally, 101 suggestions for bank win- 
dow decorations, with detailed descrip- 
tions of the materials needed for each 
and the methods of assembling them. 





A New Edition of America’s 
Most Popular Banking Book — 


Zz Here is a book which has come to 

be regarded as the standard work 
on bank methods and administration. 
It tells of every phase of modern 
banking from the handling of the 
morning mail to the extension of 
credit; from the duties of the 
messenger to the functions of the 
president. 


William H. Kniffin, the author, 
has not depended upon his own 
many years’ experience as a prac- 
tical banker. In his book he has 
assembled the best banking thought 
of the country--the tested results 
of banking practice in the most 
progressively managed institutions 
in the United States. 


Send for your copy 
of this valuable 


book TODAY and see I (EE 
for yourself how 

thoroughly Mr. Kniffin | 
has covered his field. THE 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. PRACTIC AL | 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York City 
Please send me on approval a copy 
of “The Practical Work of a Bank.” 
I will either return the book with- 
in five days or will send you my 

check for $7.50. 


Bank.. 


Signed by... 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


MoneEY AND BANKING. By John Thom 
Holdsworth. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company. $3.15. 


THE newly published fifth edition of this 
standard banking work has been com- 
pletely rewritten and the material, while 
not reorganized, has been greatly ex- 
panded by fuller discussion of the topics 
covered in the previous editions and by 
treatment of new topics that have lately 
come into prominence, such as branch 
banking, intermediate agricultural credit, 
time deposits, investment trusts, finance 
companies, Federal Reserve policy, in- 
vestments and functions under the Mc: 
Fadden Act, and international gold 
movements. 

The book is divided into two parts, 
the first being devoted to the subject of 
money; the second to banking. 

Chapter headings include: Medium of 
Exchange, Functions of Money, History 
of United States Coinage, Paper Money, 
The Money System of the United States, 
Value of Money and Prices, The Price 
Level, Credit; Origin and Evolution of 
Banking, Classes and Functions of Banks, 
The National Banking System, Or- 
ganization and Administration, Bank 
Supervision, Deposits and Depositors, 
Clearings and Collections, Loans and 
Discounts, Savings Institutions, Trust 
Companies, Foreign Exchange, Foreign 
Banking System, Defects of the Old Na- 
tional Banking System, The Federal Re- 
serve System: Organization and Struc- 
ture, The Federal Reserve System: Func- 
tions and Operations. 


Stock MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION. 
By Frederic Drew Bond. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. $2.65. 


A SCIENTIFIC study of the factors affect- 
ing stock prices, the causes of market 
movements, and the methods of stock 
speculation, which aims to give the 
student a knowledge of the factors that 
alternately enhance and depress stock 
prices, and to give to these who by 
temperament are capable of consistently 
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successful speculative activities such help 
as may aid them to help themselves. 

The book should appeal to bankers 
because of its scientific explanation of the 
factors affecting stock prices and market 
movements. The chapter on “The 
Banks and the Stock Market” should also 
prove interesting to them. 

The author has been for many years 
an observer of the stock market, both 
as an investment counselor and as a 
writer on financial topics. 


BANKING STANDARDS UNDER THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SysTEM. Published for 
the Bureau of Business Research, 
Northwestern University, of which 
Horace Secrist is director. Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw & Company. 


BELIEVING that within the current opera- 
tions of our commercial and financial 
system there are hidden or master facts 
indicative of economic order, Mr. Secrist 


‘has undertaken a study of the norms, 


trends, and correlations of the assets, de- 
posits, expenses and earnings of member 
banks, in an attempt to prove certain 
hypotheses concerning them. 

The volume is technical and of use as 
a reference book rather than a volume to 
be read through and discarded. It con- 
tains a vast amount of rather complicated 
information and is doubtless of more 
value to the student than to the prac- 
tical banker, though it could be used by 
the latter in solving questions of policy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS ON — 
FOREIGN TRADE 


More than two hundred foreign trade 
executives, educators, economists and 
editors were contributors to a Selected 
Bibliography of Foreign Trade which 
has recently been published by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. The 
booklet lists about 120 titles and is 
designed to serve as a guide to the 
standard books and reference works 














A Banker 


Turns Philosopher — 


— 30-— 
Delightful Essays 


on 


Banking and 
Kindred Subjects 


e 


The First Thousand Dollars 
The Banker in Literature 
On Becoming a Surety 
Saving and Keeping 
“Value Received” 
Debt—and its Punishment 
Borrowing 

The Banker—and Romance 
Money—and Wasted Lives 
The Banker and Morals 
Business and Friendship 
The Battle of Business 
“Bubbles”—Past and Pres- 


ent 

The Power of Small Things 
| Playing the Game 
Bread and Butter 
Knowledge and Banking 
Wealth or Income? 
The Evils of Prosperity 
Swimming with the Tide 
Standing the Test 
Where Charity Begins 
To Dare or not to Dare 


The Point of Least Resist- 
ance 


Overdoing it 

Doubting Thomas 

Paying the Piper 

Bringing Things to an Issue 


The Elimination of Non-Es- 
sentiais 


The Value of a Promise 


Bankers are not, according to popular 
conception, philosophers. Yet even bank- 
ers, rigidly to the rule as they may cling 
in regard to payments of notes or over- 
drafts, may sometimes break away from 
the — conception to indulge in a 
little philosophizing. 

For the last six years Richard W. Saun- 
ders has been stepping out of his role as 
a banker to write short philosophic essays 
on financial subjects for THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE. The popularity of these 
essays has been the inspiration for their 
publication in book form. 


The 
First Thousand 


Dollars 


And Other Essays 
By 


RICHARD W. SAUNDERS 


Comptroller Paramount Famous Lasky Corpo- 
ration; Formerly Cashier National Bank 
of Commerce of New York 


A dollar bill attached to the coupon be- 
low brings this book to your desk and 
assures you and your banker friends a 
delightful evening’s entertainment. 


USE COUPON BELOW 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
71 Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1 for which please send me a 
copy of THE FIRST THOUSAND DOLLARS 
by Richard W. Saunders. 


Address 
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TAPE READERS PUZZLED. 


“Buyers’ 30’ Sends Them to Text- 
books—Record: Rare on Ticker. 


Many of the younger men in Wall 
Street were surprised yesterday 
afternoon when “‘buyers’ 30” ap- 
peared on the ticker tape, and there 
was a scramble for textbooks with]. 
which to solve the puzzle, The}, 
phrese appeared in connection with lt 
a sale of a 30-day option of 2,000 
shares of Briggs Body at 62%. 

a! 


PUZZLES 


Like the Above are all Solved 


in the 


Encyclopedia 
of 


Banking 


and 


Finance 


T describes more than 3000 terms 

relating to money, credit, banking 
practice and history, law, accounting 
and organization, foreign exchange, 
trusts, investments, speculation, mar- 
kets and brokerage ; and includes the 
text of such important legislation as 
the McFadden Act, Federal Reserve 
Act, Federal Farm Loan Act, National 
Bankruptcy Act, etc. 


The information is alphabetically ar- 
ranged, and a bibliography is given 
with each important topic, referring 
the reader to various sources from 
which he can obtain more detailed in- 
formation. 


The Encyclopedia is indispensable to 
the bank executive. 


Price $10.00 


Sent on approval to any bank> 
or banker 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


71 Murray Street 
New York 


most widely in use by American for- 
eign traders. 

The subjects included are Foreign 
Trade Theory, Foreign Trade Practice, 
the Merchant Marine, Trade with 
Latin America and the Far East, and 
reference books and directories. A 
number of government handbooks and 
pamphlets are included in the list. 


NEW BOOKS 


New York AND Boston BANK Stocks. 
By Bradford Dorr. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Investment Trust Analyst. $2.15. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MATHEMATICAL 
THEORY OF FINANCE. By C. H. For- 
syth. New York: Wiley. $2.65. 


KEAN’S MANUAL OF INVESTMENT 
Trusts. By C. P. Kean. Boston: 
Financial Publishing Company. $20. 


LiviNG INSURANCE TRUSTS. By Mayo A. 
Shattuck. Boston: Financial Publish 
ing Company. $2.65. 


CaPITAL STOCK WitHout Par VALUE. 
By J. R. Wildman and Weldon 
Powell. Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 
3.15. 


THE Money Ixiusion. By Irving 
Fisher. New York: Adelphi. $2.15. 


Money. By Karl Helfferich. New 
York: Adelphi. $12.65. 


Economic History OF Europe. By 
Moses Melvin Knight and others. 
Boston: Houghton. $4.65. 


ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF His: 
Tory. By Henri See. New York: 
Adelphi. $3.15. 


MopERN CaPITALISM; ITs ORIGIN AND 
EvoLuTION. By Henri See. New 
York: Adelphi. $3.65. 


Money, BANK CREDIT AND PRICES. 
By Lionel D. Edie. New York: 
Harper. $3.65. 


FINANCIAL History OF THE UNITED 
STATES (tenth edition). By Davis 
Rich Dewey. New York: Long’ 
mans. $3.15. 


INSTALLMENT BUYING. 
Helen M. Muller. 
W. Wilson. $1.05. 


Compiled by 
New York: H. 








CHOSEN 
By BANKERS 


There are 811 Banks and 21 
Trust Companies in Mich- 
igan. 521 of these carry 
accounts in Detroit Banks. 
It is a significant fact that 
325, or more than 60 per 
cent, have selected the First 
National Bank as their 
Detroit depository. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 


INCORPORATED 





BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


CHARTERED a) 1799 


40 WALL STREET, New York City 


Union Square Orrice Mapison Avenue OFFicre 


Broadway at 16th St. Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 


47 offices conveniently located throughout the Boroughs of 
Manhattan, Queens and Brooklyn 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $31,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


FRENCH AMERICAN 


BANKING CORPORATION 


65 Broadway 
New York City 


Acceptance credits in dollars and foreign currencies 
Complete banking facilities for foreign trade 
Deposit accounts in foreign currencies solicited 


- Capital .. - « « $2,000,000 
Sarplus and Undivided Profits cee o + eee 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


AeA Sag, 


HEAD OFFICE , - tt eK S WS Ker TO TORONTO, CANADA 
“s & SAAS AS 
Capital Paid Up aan ; 
Sir John Aird, Presi 
Branches at Londira. Ape stain SRG de facial Havana; Kingston, 


Jamaica; BridgetQva, Baxb ds: fon f S Trinidad; Mexico 
& YARN s ers Fae 
arnt S : Deegon. 


Close working arratgi me =~ uN ie ‘attigg Banks in Australia 
and New Zealand. ‘“S “ : 


NEW YORK OFFICE Sec 16 EXCHANGE PLACE 
Agents—C. J. peliticiame J. Morton and P. H. Nowers 





